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For some years it has been my intention to respond to 
a request arising from various quarters, and add to my 
larger work on the Philosophy of the Greeks a short 
sketch of the same subject. But until the third 
edition of the History was brought to a conclusion I 
had not the leisure for the work. Sketches of this kind 
will proceed on different lines according to the aim 
which is held in view. My object has been primarily 
to provide students with a help for academical lectures, 
which would facilitate preparation, and save the time 
wasted in writing down facts, without interfering with 
the lecturer's work or imposing any fetters upon it. 
Hence I have made it my task to give my readers a pic- 
ture of the contents of the philosophical systems, and 
the course of their historical development, which should 
contain all the essential traits — and also to put into 
their hands the more important literary references and 
sources. But as in the last points I have not gone 
beyond what is absolutely necessary, so in the historical 
account I have as a rule indicated the parts very briefly 
with which historical considerations of a general kind or 
special explanations and inquiries are connected, or in 
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which it seemed proper to supplement my earlier work. 
(An addition of the latter kind, in some detail, will be 
found in sections 3 and 4.) 

My outlines are intended in the first place for 
beginners, who as a rule form the majority of an 
audience. But these are rather confused than assisted 
if the historical material is given in too great abun- 
dance, or they are overwhelmed with the titles of 
books of which they will only see a very small portion. 
Anyone who wishes to study the history of philosophy 
or any part of it more minutely, must not content 
himself with a compendium, but consult the sources 
and the more comprehensive works upon them. At 
the same time, I am well aware that manuals may very 
properly be constructed on a different plan from mine. 
A trustworthy bibliography, for instance, furnished with 
the necessary hints on the value and contents of the 
various works, or a chrestomathy on the plan of 
Preller, but more strict in selection, would be very 
valuable aids in instruction. Nor will it be against my 
intention if the present work finds readers beyond its 
immediate object. Nevertheless, it is my opinion that 
every scientific exposition must set out with an 
accurately defined aim. It is highly objectionable 
that an author should constantly strive after other 
ends than that which is the main purpose of his book. 

The; Authob. 

Berlin : September 27, 1883. 
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Of the following pages, the first part, down to the 
words * practical life ' on p. 90, is the work of the late 
Miss Alleyne, whose manuscripts were entrusted tome. 
For the remainder, and for the revision of the whole, I 
am responsible. 

Miss Alleyne began her series of translations of 
Zeller's * History of Philosophy ' with the * Plato and 
the Older Academy,' published in 1876 in conjunction 
with Prof. Goodwin, of University College, London. 
This was followed in 1881 by the two volumes of * The 
Pre-Socratic Philosophy,' and in 1883 by ^ The Eclec- 
tics.' It was also her intention, when the present 
work was ended, to translate the last volume of the 
* History.' But in the prime of life, and in the full 
vigour of her powers, she died, after a month's illness, 
August 16, 1884. 

The excellence of her work has received universal 
recognition. It was a labour of love. The theories of 
the Greek Philosophers, and their efforts to conceive 
the world in which they lived, had a deep interest for 
her. An inward sympathy with them gave her an in- 
sight into the meaning of speculations which by many 
are deemed idle vagaries. To her they were steps or 
stages in the progress of the human mind, not merely 
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words or opinions. In the * being ' of Parmenides, in 
the * dry light ' of Heracleitus, she perceived a begin- 
ning or foreshadowing of modem thought. Plato was 
' one of the books she would have taken with her to a 
desert island.' 

She knew the value of accuracy, and was at great 
pains to secure it. She had also a keen sense of literary 
style, and would turn a sentence three or four times 
before she could be satisfied with it. Hence the excel- 
lence of her work as a translator. But though her 
literary powers were of an uncommon order, to those 
who were personally acquainted with her they form 
only a small part of her claim to remembrance. For 
she united with rare intellectual gifts a truly noble and 
womanly character. She was one of those who live for 
others, themselves not caring to be known. There are 
many by whom her writings would not have been 
understood who cherish her memory as a great posses- 
sion, and feel that they have lost a friend never to be 
replaced. 

Evelyn Abbott. 

Nbvemler 10, 1885. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

In revising this Second Edition, I have been greatly 
assisted by Professor Adamson, of Owens College, who 
has been kind enough to send me a full and careful 
list of corrections and improvements. 

Febru(vry 1892. 
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OUTLINES 

OF THE 

HISTORY OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 



INTEODUCTION. 

A. METHODOLOGIC AND LITERARY. 

§ 1. The History of Philosophy. 

The problem of philosophy is to i nvestigate sci enti- 
ßcaliy the ultimate ph ases of Knowled geand Being, and 
to comprehend all Reality in its interconnection with 
them. The affiempts at the solution of this problem 
form the subject-matter with which the history of 
philosophy is concerned. But they are so only to the 
extent that they connect themselves with greater 
wholes, with interdependent series of development. 
The history of philosophy must point out by what 
causes the human spirit was led to philosophic in- 
quiry ; in what form men first became conscious of 
its problems, and how they undertook to solve them ; 
how, in progress of time, thought subdued wider 
domains and found new statements of questions neces- 
sary, and new answers to them ; and how out of the 
multifarious repetition of this process arose all the 

B 
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philosophic theories and systems with which we are at 
various periods more or less perfectly acquainted. In 
a word, it must describe the development of philosophic 
thought, in its historical connection from its earliest 
beginning, as completely as the condition of our 
sources of knowledge allow. 

As we are here concerned with the knowledge of 
historical facts, and as facts which we have not our- 
selves observed can only be known to us through 
tradition, the history of philosophy, like all history, 
must begin with the collection of direct and indirect 
testimonies, the examination of their origin and credi- 
bility, and the establishment of facts in accordance with 
such evidence. But if this problem cannot be solved . 
without regard to the historical connection in which 
the particular fact first receives its closer determination 
and full verification, it is at the same time impossible 
to understand the progress of historical events unless 
we put together the particular facts not only in relation 
to their contemporaneous or successive occurrence, but 
also in relation to cause and effect; unless each phe- 
nomenon is explained in reference to its causes and 
conditions, and its influence on contemporary and suc- 
ceeding phenomena is pointed out. Now the theories 
and systems with which the history of philosophy is 
concerned are chiefly the work of individuals, and as 
such must be explained partly through the expe- 
riences which have given occasion to their formation, 
partly through the mode of thought and the character 
of their authors, the convictions, interests, and efforts, 
under the influence of which they originated. But 
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even if our authorities enabled us to carry out this 
biographical and psychological explanation far more 
completely than is the case, it would still be in- 
sufficient; for it would only inform us as to the 
immediate reasons of the historical phenomena, leaving 
unnoticed their more remote causes and the more com- 
prehensive connection to which they belong. The views 
of individuals always depend, though not in all instances 
to the same degree, upon the circle of presentations 
from which their spirit ha;8 derived its nourishment, 
and under the influence of which it has been developed ; 
and similarly their historical action is conditioned by 
the fact that they correspond to the necessities of the 
time, and find contemporary acknowledgment. 

On the other hand, however, these views do not 
remain confined to their first authors, they spread and 
maintain themselves in . sch ools, and by means of 
writings; a scientific tradition is formed, the later 
members learn from the earlier, and through them are 
stimulated to the completion, continuation, and cor- 
rection of their results, to the asking of new questions, 
and the search after new answers and methods. The 
systems of philosophy, however peculiar and self- 
dependent they may be, thus appear as the members 
of a larger historical interconnection; in respect 
to this alone can they be 'perfectly understood; the 
ferther we follow it, the more the individual becomes 
united to a whole of historical development, and the 
problem arises not merely of explaining this whole by 
means of the particular moments conditioning it, but 
likewise of explaining these moments by one another, 

b2 
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and consequently the individual by the whole. This 
does not mean that the historical facts are to be 
constructed in an ä priori manner out of the con- 
ception of the sphere of life whose history is being 
considered, or out of the idea of the purpose to be 
attained through this history. By a purely historical 
method, on the basis of historical tradition, we must 
ascertain the conditions under which the actual course 
of events took place, the causes from which it pro- 
ceeded, and the concatenation of the Individual which 
was the result. These causes and conditions, so far as 
the history of philosophy is concerned, may be reduced 
to three classes: (1) the general conditions of culture 
in the particular nation at that time ; (2) the influence 
of the earlier systems upon the later ; (3) the indivi- 
dual character of the several philosophers. If for the 
explanation of philosophic theories, we confine our- 
selves to the last, we shall fall into that biographical 
and psychological pragmatism of which we have 
already spoken. If we start, for this purpose, from 
the consideration that philosophy is not an isolated 
domain, but only a particular member in the collective 
life of nations and of humanity, that in its origin, 
progress, and character, it is conditioned by religious 
and political circumstances, the general state of mental 
culture, and the development of the other sciences, we 
shall then make an attempt to understand it in rela- 
tion to these universal conditions of the history of 
culture. If we lay the greatest stress on the continuity 
of scientific tradition, on the internal connection and 
historical interaction of the philosophic schools and 
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systems, the history of philosophy appears as an 
isolated, self-included progression, proceeding from a 
definite starting-point, according to its own internal 
laws ; a progression which we shall the more thoroughly 
understand the more completely we succeed in showing 
each later phenomenon to be the logical consequence 
of its predecessor, and consequently the whole, as 
Hegel undertook to prove, a development fulfilling 
itself with dialectic necessity. But though this moment 
increases in importance the more independently philo- 
sophy develops itself, the direction and form of philo- 
sophic thought is, at the same time, likewise determined 
by the other considerations. These, however, do not 
always stand in the same relation to each other in 
regard to their influence and significance ; sometimes 
the creative energy of prominent personalities is more 
strongly felt, sometimes the dependence of the later 
systems upon the earlier, sometimes the operation of 
the universal conditions of culture. The historian has 
to inquire how much importance in the bringing about 
of historical results belongs to each of these elements, in 
any given case, and to draw a plan of the historical 
course and interconnection of the phenomena of which 
it consists, on the basis of this inquiry. 

§ 2. Greek Philosophy. 

The question as to the causesjby w hich the world 
and human life are determined has occupied the spirit 
of man from tEe earliest times and in the most various 
places» But that which called it forth was originally 
not so much the desire for knowledge as the feeling of 
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dependenöß. upon higher powers, and the wish to secure 
their favour ; while the path on which an answer was 
sought was not that of scientific inquiry but o f mytho- 
logical poetry. Among a few nations only this pro- 
duced in course of time theological and cosmological 
speculations which try to gain a more comprehensive 
view of the origin and constitution of the world, but as 
long as these speculations continue to start from 
mythological tradition, and are satisfied with the 
amplification and remodelling of mythical intuitions, 
they can only be reckoned as precursors of philosophy, 
not as philosophic theories proper. Philosophy first 
begins when man experiences and acts upon the neces- 
sity of explaining phenomena by means of Tvatural 
causes. This necessity may have appeared indepen- 
dently in different places when the preliminary condi- 
tions of it were present ; and we actually find among 
the Indian and Chinese systems of doctrine some which 
are far enough removed from the theological specula- 
tions of these nations to be truly described as their 
philosophy. But the thought of a ratio nal k nowledge 
of things asserted itself more strongly and with more 
abiding results among the Hellenes than in either of 
these countries ; and it is from them alone that a con- 
tinuous scientific tradition extends to our own times. 
The founders of Greek philosophy are at the same time 
the ancestors of our own ; their knowledge therefore 
has for us not merely an historical, but also a very 
important practical and scientific interest ; the former, 
however, exceeds all that the remaining science of the 
ancient world can offer, as much as Greek philosophy 
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itself, by its spirituaLcönteaV*^ scientific complete- 
ness, its rich and logical development, transcends all 
the rest of ancient science. 

§ 3. Original Sources. The History of 
Philosophy among the Ancients. 

Among the sources from which our knowledge of 
ancient philosophy is derived, the existing writings of 
the philosophers and fragments of their lost works, so far 
as they are genuine, as immediate sources, occupy the 
first place. Unauthentic writings, in proportion as 
their origin and date of composition can be determined, 
may be used as evidence for the standpoint and views 
of the circles from which they emanated. The indirect 
sources comprise besides independent historical accounts 
of the personality, lives, and doctrines of the philo- 
sophers, all the works in which these are occasionally 
mentioned. Among the latter the most valuable in- 
formation is obtained partly from books of extracts, 
which have preser\'ed for us fragments of older writers, 
such as those of Athenseus and Gellius, Eusebius' 
trpoTrapaa-Ksvri svarf^BKiK'q (about 330 A.D.), Johannes 
St obaeus' great work (probably composed between 450 A.D. 
and 550 A.D.), which is now, so far as any portions have 
been preserved, divided between the * Eclogues ' and the 
* Florilegium ; * and Photius' * Library ' (he died in 891 
A.D.) ; and partly from the writings of authors who for the 
establishment of their own theories enter minutely into 
those of their predecessors, as Plato, so far as we know, 
was the first to do in a comprehensive manner, and 
after him Aristotle, still more thoroughly; later on, 
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authors like Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, Galen, Sextus 
Empiricus, Numenius, Porphyry, lamblichus, Proclus, 
the commentators on Aristotle and Plato, Philo of 
Alexandria, and the Christian Fathers, Justin, Clemens, 
Origen, Hippolytus, TertuUian, Augustin, Theodoret, 
&c. From Aristotle, through the critical survey of the 
principles of his predecessors contained in the first book 
of his * Metaphysics,* came the first impulse towards 
the independent treatment of the history of philosophy, 
which Theophrastus undertook in the eighteen books 
of his * Doctrines of the Physicists ' (quoted as <j>vcnKal 
So^acy and also as (f>vcnKr) tcnoplay 'History of Physics'), 
and in numerous monographs ; while Eudemus treated 
of the history of Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astronomy, 
perhaps also of theological views, in separate works. 
On Theophrastus' ' History of Physics * were founded, 
as Diels has shown (* Doxographi,' 1879), those reviews 
of the doctrines of the various philosophers which 
Clitomachus (about 120 A.D.) gave in connection with 
the criticisms of Cameades, and which seem to have 
formed the chief treasury of the later sceptics, the 
compilation of the *Placita,' which was made about 
80-60 B.c. by an unknown author, and was already 
used by Cicero and Varro (an epitome of it has been 
to a great extent preserved in the Pseudo-Plutarchic 
* Placita Philosophorum '), the * Eclogues ' of Stobseus 
(vide supra), and Theodoret's 'EXXrjviK&v iraOrifidrcDv 
OspairsvTLKriy iv. 5 flF. Theodoret calls the author of 
this work Aetius ; the date of its compilation would 
seem to fall in the first third, and that of the 
Plutarchic * Placita ' in the middle, of the second cen- 
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tury after Christ. The author of the Pseudo-Plutarchio 
arptofiarsls (about 150 A.D.; fragments of them are 
preserved in Euseb. * Pr. Ev.' i. 8), would seem to have 
drawn directly from Theophrastus, as also did two 
doxographs used by Hippoljtus {alpdascov sXsjx^^y ß« i* 
formerly designated as ' Philosophumena of Origen') 
and Diogenes Laertius. Further traces of this literature 
can be discovered in the Fathers of the Church, in 
Irenseus (about 190 A.D.), Clement (200 A.D.), Eusebius 
(died about 340 A.D.), Epiphanius (died in 403 A.D.), 
Augustin (died in 430 A.D.). The last oflfshoots of it 
that have been preserved are the treatise Trspl <f>LXo- 
{r6(l>ov loTopias by the pseudo-Gralen, and Hermias' 
BiaavpfJios T&v s^co (j>i\o(r6(j)(ov. About 70 B.C. Antio- 
chus of Ascalon, the Academic, tried to justify his 
Eclecticism by a syncretistic exposition of the Aca- 
demic, Peripatetic, and Stoic doctrines, which was 
therefore based on motives not altogether historic. 
Towards the end of the same century, Eudorus the 
Academic and Afius Didymus the Eclectic Stoic followed 
him in a similar direction. (For fragments of Arius Didy- 
mus, see Diels, ' Doxogr.' 445 ff. ; Stob. ' Eel.' ii. 32 ff.) 
Besides these dogmatic and historical surveys of the 
opinions of the philosophers, there is a second series of 
writings, which treat of them in a biographical manner 
partly as individuals, and partly according to schools, 
and unite the exposition of their doctrines with 
accounts of their lives, the common doctrines of a 
school with those of its founder. To these belong 
Xeno phon's * Memorabilia ' of Socrates, and whatever is ( / / 
to be considered historical in the dialogues of Plato ; 
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the lost writings of the Platonists, Spensippns, Xeno« ^ * 
crates, Philippns, and Hermodorus , concerning their 
teacher; *}^ TTpri ^leides of PontuSy concerning th e 

(3 A Pythagoreans ; of Iiy^O thr Pyf Viajjnrpan (ahnnf -^90 i^r\ (^ 

concerning Pythagoras . This branch of the literature 
of the history of philosophy has its chief seat, however, 
in the Peripatetic school, and among the scholars of 
Alexandria who were connected with it. Monographs 
on particular philosophers, and extracts from their books, 
are mentioned by Aristotle and Theophrastus, also by 
the Aristotelians, Dicsearchus, Aristoxenus (^ßLoi avhpSnv^ . ^ 
IlvdayoptKal a'n'o<l>aasis\ Clearchus^ and Pha,piaaX^ 
About 250 B.C. the celebrated Callimachus of Cyrene 
composed in Alexandria his great literary and historical 
work, which was of much importance for the history of 
philosophy, entitled irivaic£S r&p iv irdajj iraiZsia 
8iaXafjuy^dvT(ov Kol &v avvsypaylrav. About 240 B.C. 
Neanthes of Cyzicus, composed a work mspl ivBo^tov 
dvSp&p; about 225 B.c. Antigonus of Carystus wrote 
his ßioc ; about 200 B.C. Hermippus the Peripatetic 6 
KaWtfiaxscos, another ßioij a rich mine of biographical 
and literary notices for the later writers. Satyrus, the 
Aristarchean, another Peripatetic, also wrote ßloiy and 
Sotion a StaSo;^^ t&v <f)L\oa'6(f)o}Vj which continued to be 
the authority for the division of particular philosophers 
among the schools ; extracts from the two works last men- 
tioned were made by Heracleides Lembus ( 1 80-1 50 B.c. ). 
About the same time Antisthenes the Peripatetic, of 
Rhodes, wrote his (jyiXoa-oKfxop huihoyal ; the similar work 
of his countryman Sosicrates seems to have appeared 
rather later ( 1 30 b.c.). To the Academic school belonged 
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Aristippus (about 210 B.c.), who wrote a treatise irspi 
<f>v<ru)\6ycop^ and the work of Clitomaehus 7r€/>l aip«- 
{Tsoovy perhaps not distinct from that mentioned on p. 8. 
From the school of the Stoics came Eratosthenes 
(274-194), the celebrated scholar whose chronological 
dates were adopted for the history of philosophy; 
Apollodorus (about 140 B.C.), also a Stoic, who seems to 
have, followed him almost entirely in his * Chronica ; ' 
also the treatises of Cleanthes and Sphserus on indi- 
vidual philosophers, and a work of Panaetius on the 
schools of philosophy, but how far the three last- 
mentioned bore an historical character is doubtful. 
Nor does Epicurus appear to have given any historical 
accounts of the earlier philosophers. From his school 
came a few works which attempted to do this; an 
untrustworthy treatise on the Socratics by Idomeneus 
(about 270 B.C.); a awayeoyi} r&v Soyfidreovy and a life 
of Epicurus by Apollodorus (about 120 B.C.) ; a avvTa^LS 
T&v <f)ikoa'6<f>a}p by Philodemus (about 50 B.c.), this 
last, probably a mere compilation, from which the two 
Herculanean catalogues of the Academic and Stoic phi- 
losophers seem to have been taken. Among the con- 
temporaries of Philodemus are the two Magnesians, 
Demetrius and Diocles, the former of whom wrote on 
authors of the same name, and the latter on the lives 
of the philosophers ; and ApoUonius of Tyre, the Stoic 
whose life of Zeno is quoted. Somewhat earlier in 
date is Alexander Polyhistor, who wrote a history of 
the philosophic schools {^iXoa-of^xov ScaBo'xal)^ and an 
interpretation of the Pythagorean symbols. Hippo- 
botus' catalogue of the philosophers, and his treatise 
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'rrspl alpiaseov appear to belong also to about the 
same period. From the first century of our era, the 
history and doctrines of Pythagoras were continually 
expounded in the Neo-Pythagorean school ; for example, 
by Moderatus and Apollonius of Tyana, 60-80 A.D., and 
by Nicomachus, about 130 A.D. But these expositions 
are altogether uncritical and without historical value. 
The writings of Favorinus (80 to 150 A.D.) contain 
many notices of the history of the philosophers, and 
Eusebius has preserved fragments of a critical survey of 
the philosophic systems by Aristocles the Peripatetic 
(about 180 A.D.). Indeed, it is only in fragments, and 
through isolated quotations, that the great majority of 
the works hitherto spoken of are known to us, and of 
these fragments and quotations we owe a considerable 
portion to a single work, t he ten 1^9oks of DiogftT^^a 
Laertius on the lives and doctrines of celebrated philo- 
so phers. For however carelessly and uncritically this 
compilation, probably dating from the second quarter 
of the third century a.D., may have been made, the in- 
formation it contains is of priceless worth, s ince most 
o f the more ancient sources have been en tirel y lost, 
'his information is as a rule given at second or third 
hand, but very often with the names of the authorities 
to whom Diogenes, or the authors transcribed by him, 
may be indebted for it. Among the Neo-Platonists, the 
learned Pnrphyfy (about 232-304 a.D.) has done ß ood 
service for the knowledge of the older philosopher s« 
^own to Pl^ifn^ by hia fiom mentaries, and also by his 
^L\6(To(f>os uTTopia^ from wVl^g^^ irhe ]\h ftf Pythü£mnn 
has been preserved. The copious biography of Pytha* 
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goras by his pupil lamblichus served as an introduction »^ 
to a dogmatic work by the same author. For the history 
of the Neo-Platonic school, the chief authority is (about 
400 A.D.) Eunapius' ßioi i^Ckoaoifxov teal a'o(j>ia'Toop 
(Ehetoricians) ; the later period of the school was 
treated of in Damascius' <f>iX6(T0<f>09 iaropia (about 
520 A.D.), of v/hich only some fragments remain. 
Subsequently to 550 A.D., Hesychius of Miletus com- 
posed his work irspX r&v ip iraiisla Bia\afiylrdvT(0Vy from 
which the articles on the ancient philosophers in Suidas' 
Lexicon (between 1000 A.D. and 1150 A.D.) are chiefly 
taken. The treatise, however, which we possess under 
the name of Hesychius is a late Byzantine compilation 
from Diogenes and Suidas, as is also the so-called 
*Vio>irium' of the Empress Eudocia (1060 to 1070 
A.D.), probably a forgery of the sixteenth century. 

Among the sources of our knowledge of the ancient 
philosophers, the works devoted to the explanation of 
their writings occupy an important place. At how 
early a period the necessity of such explanations was 
felt is shown by the fact that about 280 B.c., Grantor, 
the Academic philosopher, commented on Plato's 
*Tim8eu8,' the Stoic Cleanthes (about 260 B.C.) on 
the treatise of Heracleitus, and that Aristophanes 
of Byzantium (about 200 B.C.) arranged the works 
of Plato in trilogies. But the most flourishing period 
of the commentators' activity first commences about 
the middle of the first century B.c. At this time 
Andronicus the Ehodian, the editor of * Aristotle,' and 
Theophrastus established in the Peripatetic school the 
learned study of Aristotle's writings. From him 
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down to Alexander of Aphrodisias, the renowned 
expositor, stretches a long series of men who dis- 
cussed thes«* writings either in commentaries or in 
introductory and comprehensive works. This example 
was followed by the Platonic school. Soon after 
Andronicus, first Eudorus, and then Dercyllides and^ 
Thrasyllus made themselves known by their treatises 
pn Plato, and after the time of Plutarch this philo- 
sopher was as zealously expounded in the Platonic 
school as Aristotle in the Peripatetic. The Neo- 
Platonists (and individual scholars even earlier) devoted 
themselves with equal energy to both, until the sixth 
century. Of the commentaries that have come down 
to us, those of Alexander on Aristotle's * Metaphysics,' 
and of Simplicius (about 530 A.D.) on the * Physics,' and 
the books * De Cselo,' are of conspicuous value for the 
history of philosophy ; next to these come the remaining 
commentaries of the same writers, and those of Johannes 
Philoponus (about 530 A.D.) on the works of Aristotle, 
and of Proclus (410 A.D. to 485 A.D.) on Plato, 

§ 4. Modem Aids. 

Of modem writings on Greek philosophy, only those 
will be quoted here which have appeared during the 
last two centuries ; and of that number, only such as 
are of special importance in the history of our science, 
or of practical use in regard to its study at the present 
time. As a foundation, we must first mention Brucker's 
^Historia critica Philosophise' (1742 flf. ; Ancient 
Philosophy is treated of in vols. i. and ii.),a learned 
and critical work of conspicuous worth, though its 
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standpoint of historical criticism is not beyond that of 
its time ; and, side by side with this, the appropriate ix)r- 
tions of J. A. Fabricius' 'Bibliotheca Grrseca' (1705 flf., 
considerably enlarged in the edition of Harless, 1790 ff.). 
At the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the history of philosophy was 
treated of in its whole extent in three comprehensive 
works : Tiedemann's ^Geistderspeciilativen Philosophie* 
(1791-1797); Buhle's < Lehrbuch der Geschichte der 
Philosophie' (1796-1804); and Tennemann's < Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie' (1798-1819). Each of these 
works has its value ; that of Tennemann retained its 
well-merited reputation the longest, in spite of the 
one-sidedness with which Kant dominates its histo- 
rical judgment. Next, in regard to Ancient Philo- 
sophy, come the works of Meiners (* Geschichte der 
Wissenschaften in Griechenland und Eom,' 1781 flf., 
&c.) and Füllebom {' Beiträge,' 1791 ff.). Soon, 
however, the influence of the post-Kantian philosophy 
asserted itself, and ancient science began to be treated " 
in a new spirit. Schleiermacher's treatises on various 
Greek philosophers (* Sämmtliche Werke, Zur Phil.,* 
vols. ii. and iii.), but especially the introduction and 
notes to his translation of Plato (*Platon's Werke,' 
1804-1828), which was followed after his death by his 
concise and suggestive * History of Philosophy,' with 
its original points of view (1839, ' W. W. Z. Phil.,' vol. 
ii. sec. 1) ; and Böckh's writings (the most important 
are those printed in vol. iii. of the * Kleine Schrif- 
ten,' on «Plato,' «Life of Philolaus,' &c., 1819 ; « Unter- 
Buchungen über das kosmische System des Plato,' 1852) 
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gave the type for ä treatment of history, entering 
more deeply into the special character of the ancient 
philosophers and the inner laboratories of their thoughts. 
Hegel's 'Vorlesungen' on the History of Philosophy 
(published after his death, 1833, 1840, in vols, xiii.-xv. 
of his Works) emphasise the dialectical necessity of the 
evolution of the later philosophers from the earlier, 
not without some one-sidedness, but they have power- 
fully contributed to the scientific comprehension and 
historical criticism of the philosophic systems. The 
meritorious works of Ritter (* Gesch. der Phil.,' vols, 
i.-iv., 1829 f., 1836 f.) and Brandis (< Handbuch 
der Gesch. der Griechisch-Eöm. Phil.,' 3 Th, in six 
volumes, 1835-1866) are allied with Schleiermacher 
as to their general tendency. To mediate between 
learned inquiry and the speculative view of history, 
and to gain a knowledge of the importance and inter- 
dependence of the individual from tradition itself 
through critical sifting and historical connection, is 
" the task proposed to itself by my own * Philosophie 
der Griechen' (first edition, 1844-1852; third edi- 
tion, 1869-1882 ; fourth edition of the first part, 
1876). From the standpoint of the school of Herbart, 
Strümpell, in a more concise manner, has written his 
* Geschichte der theoretischen Philosophie der Griechen,' 
1854, and * Geschichte der praktischen Philosophie der 
Griechen von Aristoteles,' 1861 . Among the scholars of 
other countries, by whom the history of philosophy in 
modem times has been advanced, are Victor Cousin 
(1792-1867), in his * Fragments philosophiques,' his 
'Introduction ä I'histoire de la Philosophie,' and his 
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* Hihtoire Gr^n^rale de la Philosophie ; * George Qrote 
(1794-1871), in portions of his * History of Greece,' 
especially vol. viii., his * Plato' (1865), and the un- 
finished * Aristotle' (1872). Of the numerous com- 
pendiums which deal with this subject, the following 
may be mentioned: Brandis, * Gesch. der Entwick- 
lungen der Griech. Phil.,' 1862-1864; Eitter and 
Preller (subsequently Preller only), *Historia Philo- 
sophise GrsBcO'Eomanse ex fontium locis contexta,' 
1838, sixth edition, 1879 ; Schwegler, * Gesch. der 
Phil, im Umriss,' 1848, eleventh edition, 1882 ; * Gesch. 
der Griech. Phil.,' edited by Köstlin, third edition, 
1882 ; Ueberweg, * Grundriss der Gesch. der Phil.,' 
1 Theil, 1862, sixth edition, 1880 ; E. Erdmann, * Grund- 
riss der Gesch. der Phil.,' Theil i. 1866, eighth 
edition, 1878 ; Lewes, * History of Philosophy,' vol. i. 
1867 ; J. B. Meyer, * Leitfaden zur Gesch. der Phil.,' 
1882, pp. 8-32. Among the works which are con- 
cerned with the history of special philosophical subjects, 
the most important are the following : Prantl, * Gesch. 
d. Logik im Abendland,' vol. i. 1 885 ; * Lange, * Gesch. der 
Materialismus,' Theil i., second edition, 1873, fourth 
edition 1882 ; Heinze, * Die Lehre vom Logos in der 
Griech. Phil.,' 1872 ; Siebeck, ' Gesch. der Psychologie,' 
Theil i. Abth. 1 ; * Die Psychologie vor Aristoteles,' 
1880; Ziegler, * Gesch. der Ethik,' 1881 ; L. Schmidt, 
*Die Ethik der alten Griechen,' 1882; Hildenbrand, 

* Gesch. und System der Eechts- und Staatsphilosophie,' 
vol. i. 1860. Diels (* Doxographi Grseci,' 1879) has edited 
the Greek doxographers and investigated their autho- 
rities ; the literature of the Florilegia is discussed by 

c 
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Wachsmuth (* Studien zu der Griech, Florilegien,' 
1882); the most complete collection of fragments of 
the ancient philosophers as yet made is that of 
Mullach (*Fragmenta Philosophorum Graec.,' three 
parts, 1860, 1867, 1881). The most important mono- 
graphs on particular philosophers and their works will 
be mentioned in the proper places. 

B. HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. \ 

§ 0. Origin of Greek Philosophy. Its supposed 
derivation from the East. 

An old tradition affirms that several of the most 
important of the Greek philosophers — Pythagoras, 
Democritus, Plato, and others — owe their scientific 
doctrires to Eastern nations. Even in the time of 
Herodotus the Egyptians tried to represent themselves 
to the Greeks as the fathers of the Greek religion, and 
from the third century before Christ and onwards we 
meet with the opinion, perhaps first introduced by 
Orientals, but readily adopted and further developed 
by the Greeks, that the whole Greek philosophy, or at 
any rate many of its most influential doctrines and 
systems, came from the East. The Jews of the Alex- 
andrian school, frotoa the second century before Christ, 
set up a similar claim for the prophets and sacred 
writings of their nation ; and the Christian scholars frorat 
Clement and Eusebius till after the close of the Middle 
Ages supported them in it. These Jewi.«h fables indeed 
are now generally abandoned ; but the theory of an 
Eastern origin of Greek philosophy as such continues 
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to find advocates. Its most strenuous defenders in 
modem times are Roth (* Gesch. der abendl. Phil.' 
vol. i. 1846, 1862; vol. ii. 1858) and Griadisch (the 
latter in a series of works since 1841 ; c£ Zeller's *Pre- 
Socratic Philosophy,' vol. i. p. 35). 

There is no doubt that the forefathers of the Hel- 
lenes brought from their Asiatic abodes into their new 
home, together with the groundwork of their language, 
certain religious and ethical presentations akin to those 
of the other Indo-Ggrmanic peoples ; in this new home 
itself they experienced for centuries the influence of 
their Eastern neighbours, especially the Phoenicians, and 
through the eflfects of such influence the later Hellenic 
nationality developed itself out of the Pelasgic. We 
may also give credit to the tradition which says that 
the Hellenes afterwards received the first elements of 
their mathematical and astronomical knowledge from 
the East. But that they borrowed philosophic doc- 
trines and methods from thence (irrespective of isolated 
late phenomena) cannot be proved. Often as this 
assertion is made by authors of the Alexandrian and 
post-Alexandrian period, not one of them can show 
that he has taken it from a trustworthy tradition, or 
from one that goes back to the facts themselves. On 
the contrary we are confronted with the remarkable 
phenomenon that the authorities become more and 
more silent the nearer we approach the period of the 
supposed events, and are more and more copious the 
fiurther we recede from them ; and that in proportion 
as the Greeks become acquainted with more distant 

Oriental nations, so do the supposed instructors of their 

c2 
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genous with alien elements, no use of uncomprehended 
formulse, no trace of slavish appropriation and imitation 
of the traditional. And while among the Orientals 
science is entirely a monopoly of the priesthood, and 
therefore dependent on priestly institutions and tradi- 
tions, not only was Greek philosophy from its very 
commencement wholly free and self-d ependent, but the 
Greek people were more and more absolutely devoid 
of any special priestly class or hierarchy the farther we 
remount towards their earliest antiquity. If lastly, we 
take the older and more trustworthy evidence, Aristotle 
(*Metaph. i. 1, 981 b. 23) allows that the Egyptians 
were the discoverers of the mathematical sciences, but 
he never mentions Egyptian or Oriental philosophemes, 
though he carefully notices all traces of later doctrines 
in the earlier philosophers. In the time of Herodotus 
even the Egyptian priests do not as yet seem to have 
thought that philosophical knowledge might have 
come to the Greeks from them. Democritus (Clemens, 
* Strom.' i. 304 A) allows no precedence to the Egyptian 
sages even in geometry, before himself, and Plato 
(*Rep.' iv. 435 E; «Laws,' v. 747 C) ascribes to the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians to <f>iXo')(prjixaTov^ and to the 
Hellenes to <f>CKofia0es as their characteristic quality. 

§ 6. Native Sources of Greek Philosophy. 

The real origins of Greek philosophy are to be found 
in the happy endowments of the Greek nation, in the 
incitements afforded by its situation and history, and 
the course taken by its religious, moral, political, and 
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artistic development down to the period in which we 
discover the first attempts at philosophic inquiry. No 
other nation of antiquity was endowed from the very 
commencement with so many and various advantages 
of disposition as the Hellenic, in none do we find prac- 
tical address and active power united with so delicate a 
feeling for the beautiful and such a deep and keen 
thirst for knowledge, the healthiest realism with so 
much ideality, the acutest perception of individuality 
with such a remarkable genius for the orderly and 
agreeable combination of individuals, the shaping of a 
beautiful and self-consistent whole. To this natural 
temperament must be added the favourable character 
of the ysiti otf'of their country, which afforded stimulus 
and resources of the most diverse kinds, but only 
bestowed its gifts on those who knew how to earn them 
by their own exertions. With their settlements on the 
bridge connecting Europe and Asia, in islands and on 
richly developed coasts of moderate fertility, the Greeks 
were marked out for the liveliest intercourse with each 
other and with their neighbours ; by some of the latter, 
so long as these retained their supericyrity in power and 
culture, they were considerably influenced {vide supra^ 
p. 19), but they also knew how to free themselves in 
time from this influence, to conquer or Hellenise the 
strangers, and to open for their own nationality a wide 
field of operation through extensive colonisation. Thus 
in the small commonwealths of the Hellenic cities, the 
foundations of a culture unique in itself, and in its 
historical effects, were early developed. Those views 
of Natu re from which the worship of the gods in the 
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pre-Hellenic period arose were ethically deepened and ' 
artistically transformed ; the gods were raised to moral 
powers, the id eals o f human activities and conditions, 
and if religion as such (in the mysteries as little as in 
the public worship) did not transcend the limits of an 
anthropomorphic polytheism, it contained living and 
powerful germs, which needed only to be developed in 
order to do so. And because it was more concerned 
with worship than doctrine ; because it possessed no uni- 
form and universally acknowledged dogmatic system, 
but only a mythology handed down by tradition with 
manifold variations, and kept by the active imagination 
of the people and the poets in a constant state of flux ; 
because, above all, it had no regularly organised priest- 
hood endowed with external power — for all these reasons, 
despite the attacks to which an Anaxagoras, a Prota- 
goras, a Socrates were subjected (Aristotle is scarcely to . 
be included here), it opposed, generally speaking, no 
obstacles to the free movement and progress of thought 
among the Greeks at all comparable to those which 
had to be combated in the Middle Ages and in the 
Oriental kingdoms. The same freedom reigns in the 
moral life and civil institutions of the Hellenic people, 
and in Athens and the Ionian colonies, precisely those 
portions which did the most for its science, it asserted 
itself to an extent that was of great importance for 
scientific labours. No less important, however, in this^ 
respect was the second fundamental feature of Greek- 
life, that respect for custom and law, that subordination 
of the individual to the whole, without which the repub- 
lican constitutions of the Greek cities could not have 
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subsisted. From the freedom with which men moved 
in all the relations of life, scientific thought derived the 
independence and boldness which we admire even in 
the most ancient Greek philosophers; the sense of 
order a nd law which had developed itself in civil life 
demanded also that in the theoretic view of the world 
the individual should be comprehended in a whole and 
made dependent upon the laws o f that whole. How 
essentially, moreover, the forma l training of thought and 
speech must have been advanced by the animated move* 
ment and numerous claims of civil life, and how greatly 
scientific activity must have thereby benefited, may 
easily be seen. A similar service was rendered by p oetr y, 
which in its epic, lyric, and didactic forms was so richly 
'^: developed in the four centuries preceding the first 
beginnings of Greek philosophy; it embraced the 
theological, cosmological, and ethical intuitions of the 
Greek tribes in pictures and sayings which were re- 
garded as the expression of universally recognised truth 
by the contemporary and succeeding periods ; and thus 
indicated to the rising philosophy the presuppositions it 
had to consider, and either endorse or reject. 

§ 7. The Development of Greek Thought before the 

Sixth Century B.C. 

If then we survey the position to which Greek 
thought had attained in the directions indicated, pre- 
vious to the sixth century before Christ, we shall find 
at first theological presentations of a general kind, as 
is natural, moving upon the soil of the traditional 
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Homeric and Hesiodic mythology. Nevertheless, among 
the poets of the seventh and sixth centuries, the traces 
are perceptible of a grad ual pu rification of the idea 
of God, for Zeus as the uniform representative and 
protector of the moral order of the world begins to 
come forward more prominently from among the mul- 
tiplicity of gods. On the one hand (Solon. *Fr.' 13, 
17, f.) the difference between divine and human justice 
is acknowledged, but on the other (Theognis, about 540, 
V. 373) doubts are expressed of the latter, which could 
only lead to a critical state of mind in regard to the 
traditional ideas. But the need of worthier conceptions 
of the Deity first asserted itself more definitely and 
powerfully in the poets of the fifth century, when philo- 
sophy had already commenced its attacks upon the 
popular polytheism. As to cosmological theories, their 
groundwork is the * Theogony ' of Hesiod, from which 
the meagre fragments of some other expositions (those 
of Epimenides and Acusilaus), and of the most an- 
cient Q ^hic Theogony used by Plato, Aristotle, and 
Eudemus, are not far removed; while other Orphic 
Theogonies better known to us, with their theological 
syncretism and pantheism, unmistakably belong to the 
post-Aristotelian period. Nevertheless, the ideas and 
reflections which in these ancient cosmogonies combine 
to form a representation of the origin of the world are 
of a very simple description, and the question of the 
Datural causes of things is not as yet entertained. 
Pherecydes of Syros (about 540 B.c.) approaches it 
somewhat more closely. He describes Zeus, Chronos, 
uid Chthon as the first and everlasting, and the earth 
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as clothed by Zeus in its many- coloured garment; he 
also speaks of a conquest of Ophioneus by Chronos and 
the gods. Thus his exposition seems to be based upon 
the thought that the formation of the world is a con- 
sequence of the operation of the heavenly upon the 
terrestrial, and that in this process the unregulated 
forces of nature were only gradually overcome. But 
the mythical form of representation conceals thoughts 
under enigmatical symbols, and that which ought to be 
explained by its natural causes still appears throughout 
as the uncomprehended action of the gods. Among the, 
Greeks, as everywhere else, the universally recognised! 
moral lajvs are referred to the will of the gods, and their 
inviolability is founded on the belief in Divine retribu- 
tive justice. This belief gained considerably in power 
from the time that the ideas concerning a future state 
entered its service, and the shadowy existence in Hades, 
beyond which the belief in immortality of the Homeric 
period never went, was filled with greater life and mean- 
ing, through the doctrine of a future retribution. But 
though this change had gradually been taking place 
since the eighth and seventh centuries, together with 
the increasing spread of the mysteries — and the Orphic- 
Dionysiac mysteries especially contributed to it through 
the dogma of the transmigration of souls — it would 
nevertheless seem that the predominant mode of 
thought was not deeply affected by the belief in a 
future life, until towards the end of the sixth century, 
and that it was itself primarily only a means for recom- 
mending dedications, through hope and fear ; it was 
under the influence of Pythagoreanism that the belie/ 
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appears first to have been more universally spread, and 
turned to account in a purer moral tendency. With 
this religious treatment of ethical questions, however, 
it was inevitable in so lively and capable a people as 
the Greeks that the development of intelligent moral 
reflection should go on side by side. The traces of this 
may be followed from the Homeric portrayals of cha- 
racter and moral sayings, and Hesiod's practical rules of 
life, through the fragments of the later poets ; they are 
most marked in the Gnomic poets of the sixth century, 
in Solon, Phocylides, and Theognis. The development 
of such a tendency in this period is also indicated by 
the fact that most of the men reckoned among the so- 
called Seven Wise Men exhibit it. The story of the 
Wise Men (which we first meet5thou<2;h then universally 
recognised, in Plato, * Protagoras,' 343 A) is for the rest 
entirely unhistorical, not merely as to the statements 
concerning the tripod, their maxims, their meetings 
and letters, but also as to the theory that seven men were 
acknowledged by their contemporaries to be the wisest. 
Even their names are very variously given: we are 
acquainted with twenty-two belonging to widely dif- 
ferent periods. Only four are to be found in all the 
enumerations, viz. : Thales, Bias, Pittacus, and Solon. 
Of the rest those most frequently mentioned are 
Cleobulus, Myson, Chilon, Periander, and Anacharsis. 
ITie connection of this practical wisdom with the^. 
beginnings of Grieek science is shown by the signifi- , 
cant fact that the same man stands at the head of/ 
the seven who opens the series of Greek physicists. ' 
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§ 8. Character and Development of Greek Philosophy . 

As a product of the Hellenic spirit, Greek philosophy 
exhibits the same characteristic features ; it accompanips 
the development of that spirit with its own, becomes 
an increasingly important factor in that development, 
and, after the loss of political independence, the leading 
power in the life of the Greek people. Having grown 
strong in practical life, at the awakening of scientific 
necessity, thought first turns to the consideration ol 
the world, of which the Greek felt himself a part, and 
in which he was already accustomed through his re- 
ligion to adore the most immediate original revelation 
of the divine powers. It does this with the simple 
self-confidence which is so natural to early inquiry 
before it is acquainted with the difiiculties awaiting it or 
discouraged by disappointments, and especially natural 
to a people like the Greeks, who were so happy and so 
much at home in the world around them, and stood, in 
the main, on such familiar terms with their gods. Greek 
philosophy, therefore, in its first period was in respect 
to its object a philosophy of natuce ; for its essential 
interest lay in the inquiry into the origin and 
causes of the universe. The problem of the nature 
and mission of man was treated in an isolated 
manner, and rather in a pjopular-than a scientific form« 
Further, this philosophy was, in respect to its pro-- 
cedure, a dogmatism : t.e. it seeks to obtain a theory 
of the objectiVB"wntld before it has given account to 
itself of the problem and conditions of scientific know-^ 
ledge« Finally, in its results it is realistic, and even 
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Diatgrialifitic ; not until the end of this period was the 
difference between spiritual and corporeal brought to 
consciousness by Anajagoras. Already, however, in- 
terest had begun to be diverted from this wholly 
physical inquiry, in connection with the change which, 
fflnce the Persian War had taken place in the conditions 
and needs of the Greeks; the Sophists destroy by 
their Sceptic and Eristic doctrines belief in the 
cognisability of objects, and require in its stead a 
knowledge that is practically useful and subservient to 
the ends id the subject; but Socrates was the first to 
lay a new foundation, not only for this practical philo- 
sophy, but for philosophy in general. 

By Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, Greek philosophy 
was brought to its scjßatifiiLßliniax. The consideration 
of the problem and condi tions of know ledge leads to the 
developm ent of lo gic ; physics are supplemented on the 
one side by ethics, and on the other by metaphysics 
(Plato's * Dialectic^ and Aristotle's * First Philosophy') ; 
the formation, classification, and combination of con- 
cepts constitutes the fixed nucleus of the scientific 
method ; the immaterial essence of things which is the 
object of philosophic thought, the idea or the form of 
the idea opposes itself to its phenomenon as a higher 
reality, the spirit is distinguished as thinking essence 
from its body, and as man acknowledges it as his proper 
task to develop this higher part of himself, and to 
govern the 15w^r by means of it, so the creative 
activity of nature is directed to bringing the form, as 
the end of its production, to its manifestation in matter. 
But though this was an advance not only beyond the 
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philosophy of the time, but also beyond the general 
standpoint of the Hellenic view of the world, though 
the harmony of the inner and the outer, the simple 
unity of spirit with nature which had formed the 
original presupposition for the classic beauty of Greek 
life was interrupted, this change had nevertheless been 
preparing in the development of the Greek nation, and 
in it the features which distinguish ancient philosophy 
from modem are undeniable. In the concept-philosophy 
of Socrates and his successors a forward movement was 
made in the scientific sphere, similar to that achieved 
by the plastic art and poetry of the fifth century in 
the region of art ; out of the multiplicity of pheno- 
mena the commoa traits, the unchangeable forms of 
things were taken as the essential element in them ; in 
these were seen the proper object ör~artistic exposition 
and of scientific knowledge ; scie nce and art ^coincide 
in their common direction towards the ideal. This 
idealism, even in Plato, does not bear the modem 
subjective character; the forms of things are not 
products of thought either divine or human ; they 
stand in plastic objectivity, as prototypes of things, 
over against the spirit which contemplates them. Far 
as the ancient Greek standpoint was transcended by 
the ethics of Socrates, and still more of Plato, the latter 
nevertheless remained true to the aesthetic as well as 
the political character of Greek morality ; and though 
Aristotle by his preference for scientific activity goes 
beyond this, his doctrine of virtue is wholly Greek ; 
he, too, upholds the connection of ethics with politics, 
the lofty contempt of material worklfor the purposes of 
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gain, and that opposition of Hellenes and barbarians^ 
the strongest expression of which is his defence of 
slavery. The stricter conception of personality is 
wanting in Plato and Aristotle, and its rights are Tery 
imperfectly recognised by them, especially by Plato. 
The study of nature is not only pursued with the 
liveliest interest by Aristotle, but even Plato is not 
hindered by his idealism from intense admiration of 
the beauty and divinity of the visible world ; and he 
and his disciple are agreed in their, conviction of the 
adaptation of means to end in nature, in that sesthetiö 
view and worship of nature which clearly show the 
operation of those intuitions whose most ancient pro- 
duct was the Greek natural religion. 

An important change took place in philosophy, as 
in the whole sphere of Greek thought, after the end 
of the fourth century, under the influence of the con- 
ditions brought about by Alexander's conquests^ The 
taste for natural investigation and purely theoretic 
inquiry unmistakably retrograded ; side by side with 
the Academy and the Peripatetic schools, and before 
long decidedly preponderating over them, appeared the 
Stoics and Epicur eans , who placed the centre of gravity 
of philosophy in jlthics ; while in Physics they allied 
themselves to the pre-Socratic systems, appropriating 
and developing from these, however, for the most part 
only those elements which bore upon the moral and 
religious view of the world. Ethics themselves among 
the Stoics and Epicureans have the character partly of 
individualism, partly of an abstract cosmopolitanism; 
widely aTthose philosophers differ from each other in 
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many respects, both schools require elevation above the 
limits of nationality, independence of all things exter- 
nal, the self-satisfaction of the wise man in his inner 
life. On these points the contemporary^^götes are 
hkewise in harmony with them, but they sought to 
attain the same practical end by another road, through 
entire abandon ment of knowledge. From the inter- 
course of these schools with each other and with their 
predecessors after the second half of the second 
century B.c., a reaction set in again st the scep ticism of 
the New Academy: namely, that eclecticism which 
was strongest in the Academy, but likewise found 
entrance among the Stoics and Peripatetics, while in 
the school of -^nesidemus scepticism acquired a new 
centre, and among the Neo-Pythagoreans and the 
Platonists connected with them the eclectic and 
sceptical tendencies of the time unite to form a half- 
Orien tul philosophy of revelation, developing itself 
partly on Greek soil and partly on that of Judaic Hel- 
lenism. During the first centuries after ChristtEis 
mode of thought increasingly spread; and in the 
middle of the third it was developed by Plotinus as 
Neo-Platonism into a comprehensive system, which 
overcame all others or adopted them into itself. With 
the dissolution of the Neo-Pla tonic School in. the sixth 
century Greek philosophy disappears as a distinct 
phenomenon from the theatre of history, and only 
continues to exist in combination with foreign 
elements in the service of a new form of culture in 
the science of the M iddle Ages and of modem times. 
It is undeniable that this development led Greek 
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thought further and further from its original starting- 
points. But certain important features still remain to 
show that we are always on Greek soil. Abrupt as is the 
opposition in which reason and sense are placed by the 
ethics of the Stoics, life accor ding to nature continues 
to be their watchword : in phy sics the Stoics went back 
from the Platonic- Aristotelian dualism to the hylozoism 
of Heracleitus; by their teleolo gic al view of the 
universe they approximate to the anthropomorphism of 
the popular religion, and in their theology they under- 
took the defence of the same no tions w ith which science 
had in truth long since broken. Epicuru s, by his 
mechanical physics, sets himself in the most marked 
opposition to the popular belief as well as to the 
teleological explanation of nature; but his aesthetic 
needs oblige him to adopt a new though inadequate 
doctrine of the gods ; and if in his ethics he dis- 
cards the political element of ancient Greek morality 
more completely than the Stoics, the harmony of the 
sensible and spiritual life, which is his practical ideal, 
approximates on^hat account more nearly to the 
original Hellenic view. The sceptical schools, also, are 
not far from that view in their practical principles, 
while on the other hand they accept the impossibility 
of knowledge as a natural destiny with a placidity 
which is no longer so easy in the Christian period. 
But even the phenomenon which announces most 
clearly the transition from the Greek_. world to the 
Ch ristian , the Neo-Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic 
speculation, makes its connection with the ancient 
mode of thought plainly perceptible. Though it places 
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the visible world far below the invisible, the former is 
still regarded as filled with divine powers, as a 
manifestation, perfect in its kind, of the higher world. 
The beauty of the world-J s. defended—figaiüst^the 
Chris tian's cont empt for Natnre audits eternity against 
the theory of a creation ; and those orders oF super- 
human essences in whom the divine powers descend to 
the world, and with whose assistance man is to raise 
himself to the Deity, are the metaphysics counterpart 
of the popular polytheism, of which these philosophers 
were the last champions. 
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FIEST PERIOD. 

THE PRE-SO ORATIO PHILOSOPHY. 

§ 9. Course of its Development. 

The first attempt among the Greeks at a scientific 
explanation of the world was made by Thales the 
Milesian, who was followed by his countrymen Anaxi- 
mander and Anaximenes, and later by Diogenes of 
ApoUonia and other representatives of the ancient 
Ionian school. Through the lonians, Pythagoras and 
XenophaT?es, these endeavours were transplanted to 
Lower Italy and carried on with such independent 
inquiry that from each of them there arose a new 
school. These three most ancient schools, whose 
origin dates from the sixth century before Christ, 
agree only herein, that in regard to the causes of 
things which science has to point out", they think 
primarily of their substantial causes — i.e. that out of 
which they aros^, and in which, according to their 
essential nature, they consist ; but they do not as yet 
definitely feu;e the problem of explaining origin, decay, 
and change as such, and of discovering the universal 
cause of these phenomena. Thus the ancient Ionian 
philosophers inquire of what matter the world was 
formed and in what way the world arose from it. The 
Pythagoreans seek the essence of which things consist 
in number, and derive their existence and qualities 

s 2 
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from the fixed and numerically determined regularity 
of phenomena. The Eleatic philosophy, starting 
from the unity of the world, through Parmenides 
recognises its essence in Being as such ; and by un- 
conditionally excluding all Non-being from the con- 
ception of Being, declares the multiplicity of things 
and motion to be unthinkable. 

A new departure in natural philosophical inquiry 
begins with Heracleitus. In asserting that in the 
ceaseless change of matter and the combinations of 
matter there is nothi ng permane nt excep t the law of. 
this change, he proposed to his successors the problem 
of explaining this phenomenon itself, of stating the 
reason of change and motion. Empedocles, Leucippus, 
aod Anaxagoras attempted this by reducing all Be- 
coming and all change to the combination and separa- 
tion of underived, imperishable, and in themselves 
unchangeable material substances, and thereby deriving 
Becoming itself from one original Being, which differed 
indeed from the Being of Parmenides in respect of its 
multiplicity and divisibility but had otherwise the 
same essential qualities. These primitive substances 
are conceived by Empedocles as qualitatively distin- 
guished from each other, limited as to number, and 
divisible to infinity; by Leucippus as homogeneous in 
. quality, unlimited in number, and indivisible ; by 
A Anaxagoras as dififerent in quality, unlimited in number, 
and divisible to infinity. In order to explain motion, on 
which all combination and division of substances is 
based, Empedocles annexes moving forces to the 
elements in a mythical form; Leucippus and Democritus 
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remove the atoms into empty space ; lastly, Anaxagoras 
takes refuge in the world-forming Spirit. 

Here the standpoint hitherto occupied by physics 
is in point of fact transcended ; it was abandoned in 
principle by the Sophistic doctrine. This denies all 
possibility of knowledge, restricts philosophy to the 
questions of practical life, and even deprives practical 
life of any universally valid rule. Thus it brings about 
the Socratic reform of philosophy; in part directly. 
and in part indirectly, inasmuch as it rendered that 
reform a necessity through the one-sided and doubtful 
character of its own results. 

I. The Three Earliest Schools. 

A. THE ancient IONIANS. 

§ 10. Thalea. 

Thales, a contemporary of Solon and Croesus, was a 
citizen of Miletus, whose ancestry was derived from the 
Boeotian Cadmeans. His birth was placed by Apol- 
lodorus, according to Diog. i. 37, in 01. 35, 1, i.e. 
640 B.c. (it was probably, however, in 01. 39, 1, or 624 
B.C.), and his death in 01. 58, Le. 548-5 B.c. The 
former of these dates appears to be founded on that of 
the solar eclipse in 585 B.C. (vide infra). The position 
assigned him as the head of the Seven Wise Men {vide 
sup, p. 27) and what is said of him in Herod, i. 1 70 
and Diog. i. 25, are evidence of the esteem in which 
his practical wisdom and statesmanlike ability were 
held. His mathematical and astronomical knowledge, 
acquired, according to Eudemus, in Phoenicia and 
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Egypt and transplanted to Greece, are likewise cele- 
brated; among the proofs given of this, the most 
famous is that he predicted the solar eclipse which 
occurred, according to the Julian calendar, in 585 B.C., 
on May 28 (Herod, i. 74 and elsewhere.) It was no 
doubt in connection with these mathematical studies 
and the scientific taste awakened by them, that he 
undertook to answer the question concerning the 
ultimate basis of things in an unmythological form ; 
and, on the other hand, it is consistent with the 
elementary character of these, the most ancient Greek 
mathematics, that his physics did not extend beyond a 
first beginning. He declared water to be the matter 
from which all things arose and of which they consist ; 
saying that the earth floats upon water. Aristotle^ 
speaks about the reasons of this theory, but only from 
his own conjecture, for he possessed no writing of 
Thales, and doubtless none existed ; those which are 
mentioned by later writers, together with the doctrines 
quoted from them, are to be regarded as forgeries. As 
to the way in which things arise from water, Thales 
does not seem to have explained himself further ; he 
probably thought that the eflScient force was directly 
combined with matter, and conceived this force in the 
spirit of the old nature-religion as analogous to living 
forces, as is seen in the assertions (Arist. * De An.' i, 5, 
411 a. 7. 19) that all is full of gods, and that the magnet 
has a soul — i.e. life — since it attracts iron. That he 

' Netap\. i. 3, 988 b. 22. and Hippo together, and may 

Theophrastus expresses himself have found something in the 

more distinctly in Simpl. Phy%, latter about which nothing was 

23, 21 (Diels, Doxogr, 475) ; but recorded in reference to Thales. 
he is here speaking of Thales 
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expressly discriminated, on the other hand, the force 
that forms the world as God or Spirit or World-soul, 
from matter, we have no reason to suppose. But how- 
ever meagre this first commencement of a physical 
theory may seem to us, it was of great importance 
that a beginning should be made. We find thus con- 
siderable progress already achieved by Anaximander. 

5 11. AnaximandeTm 

This important and influential thinker was a fellow- 
citizen of Thales, with whose theories he must certainly 
have been acquainted. He was born in 61 1-610 b.c., and 
died soon after 547-6 B.c. (Diog. ii. 2). Pre-eminent in 
his time for astronomical and geographical knowledge, 
he prosecuted the cosmological inquiries raised by Thales 
with independent investigations, and wrote down the 
results in an original treatise which was early lost; 
being thus, side by side with Pherecydes, the oldest 
Greek prose writer, and the first philosophical author. 
He takes as the beginning of all things (a/>%^) the 
unlimited (airstpov)^ i.e. the infinite mass of matter 
out of which all things arise, and into which they 
return by their destruction, in order * to render to each 
other atonement and punishment for their offence 
against the order of time.' (Simpl. * Phys.' 24, 1 8). This 
priniitive matter, however, he . conceived neither as 
composed of the later four elements, nor as a substance 
intermediate between air and fire, or air and water,' 

^ As is maintained by several sumptions given above is defen- 

of the Greek commentators on ded by Lütze, Ueher das ikveipov 

Aristotle, partly in contradiction A,*8 (Leipzig, 1878), and both 

to their own statements else- together by Neuhäuser, Anaari' 

where. The second of the as- mander Miles, (1883), s. 44-273. 
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which the wheel-shaped rings allow to stream forth 
from their apertures during their revolutions, and 
which is continually renewing itself by means of the 
exhalations of the earth, gives the appearance of stars 
moving through space ; a conception which may seem 
very strange to us, but is in truth the first known 
attempt to explain the regular movement of the 
heavenly bodies mechanically, in the manner of the 
later theory of the spheres. The earth was at first in a 
fluid state ; from its gradual drying up, living creatures 
were produced, beginning with men, who were first in 
the form of fishes in the water, which they only 
quitted when they had so far progressed as to be able 
to develop themselves on land. That Anaximander, 
in harmony with the presuppositions of his cosmology, 
held a periodical alternation of renewal and destruction 
of the world, and in consequence a series of successive 
worlds, without beginning or end, is maintained by a 
trustworthy tradition traceable to Theophrastus, and 
wrongly discredited by Schleiermacher, * 

§ 12. Anaximenea. 

Anaximenes, also a Milesian, is called by later 
writers the disciple of Anaximander, which is at least 
so far true that he clearly betrays the influence of his 
predecessor. His life may approximately be assigned 
to the years between 588 B.c. and 524 B.c. * Of a 

> Ueher AnaximandroStWeTke, of life) fell in 01. 58, 1 (548 

3 Abth. ii. 195 ff. B.c.), and under the hypothesis 

* On the ground of the state- that the data in Diog. ii. 3 are 

ment (Hip ol. Htfut. Tuer. i. 7), changed, and that yty^miTcu de« 

that his iicfiii (<- the 40th year notes the äjcfi^. 
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treatise of his in Ionic prose, only a small firagment has 
been preserved. 

In his physical theory, Anaximenes differs from 
Anaximander in taking for his first principle not 
infinite matter without more precise determination, 
but with Thales a qualitatively determined matter; 
but he again coincides with Anaximander in choosing 
for this principle a substance to which the essential 
qualities of Anaximander's primitive essence, un- 
limitedness and unceasing motion, equally appeared to 
belong. In the air both are to be found. Air not only 
spreads itself boundlessly in space, but is also conceived 
in perpetual motion and change, and proves itself 
(according to the ancient notion which makes the soul 
identical with vital air) to be the ground of all life 
and all motion in living beings. *As the air as 
our soul holds us together, so the blowing breath 
(irvsvfia) and the air embraces the whole world.' 
(Anax. op. Plut. * Plac' i. 3, 6.) Through its motion, 
without beginning or end, the air suffers a change 
which is properly of a two-fold kind: — rarefaction 
{/jbdvaxTts, dpaiaxns) or loosening (^aXa/ooi', ävsais); 
and condensation (TrvKPcoa-is) or contraction (crvo-TfiX- 
XsaOai, sirlraa-Ls). The former is at the same time 
heating, and the latter cooling. Through rarefac- 
tion air becomes fire, through condensation it becomes 
wind, then clouds, water, earth, stones ; an idea which 
Anaximenes no doubt deduced in the first instance 
from the atmospheric processes and precipitates. In 
the creation of the universe, the earth was first 
formed; according to Anaximenes, it is flat like a 
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plate, and therefore borne upon the air ; the vapours 
ascending from it are condensed into fire ; the stars 
are portions of this fire pressed together by the air ; 
of a similar shape to the earth, they revolve around it 
laterally floating upon the air (supposing this was 
not intended to apply merely to the planets). Accord- 
ing to credible testimony, Anaximenes agreed with 
Anaximander in maintaining an alternate construction 
and destruction of the world. 

§ 13. Later adherents of the ancient Ionian School. 

Diogenes. 

The school which the Milesian philosophers had 
founded in the sixth century also appears in the fifth. 
Hippo, who lived in the second third of this century, 
hdd with Thales that water, or more precisely the 
moist (yypov) was the primitive matter of the world. 
In this he was led by the analogy of animal life : ^ as 
also he regarded the soul as a moisture originating 
from the seed. From water arose fire, and fix)m the 
conquest of water by fire, came the world. Anaximenes 
wag followed in his doctrine by Idseus,^ who taught 
that the air was the primitive matter; those inter- 
mediate theories also which are mentioned (sup. p. 39, 
note)y and which Aristotle repeats without naming their 
author, are mostly allied with those of Anaximenes. 
Even so late as 440-425 B.c. Diogenes of Apollonia 

' Acoording to the statement to rest on supposition only ; in 

of Theopbrastas, which is to be Hippo it seems to have the sup- 

gathered from Simpl. Phys. 23, port of his treatise. 
18 f. Pint. Plao, i. 3, 1 (of. * Of whom nothing more is 

Diels, Doxogr. 220). In regard known, 
to Tbiales this statement appears 
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made an attempt to defend the monistic materialism 
of Anaximenes against Anaxagoras' doctrine of the 
world-forming Spirit ; saying that Anaximenes found 
those qualities in the air itself, which Anaxagoras 
believed could be ascribed only to spirit. If, on the 
one hand (in opposition to the innumerable primitive 
substances of Anaxagoras), one Common matter must 
be assumed for all things, as otherwise no mixture and 
reaction of them would be possible ; and, on the other 
hand, this matter must be a thinking and rational 
essence : as is proved partly by its distribution accord- 
ing to design, and partly and especially by the life and 
thought of men and animals, we find these very 
characteristics united in air. It is air which ferments 
all things and (as soul) produces life, motion, and 
thought in animals. Air is therefore, according to 
Diogenes, the underived, unlimited rational essence 
which governs and orders all things. All things are 
merely transformations of air (sTSpoicoasLs). Their 
transformation (according to Anaximenes) consists in 
rarefaction and condensation, or, which is the same, in 
heating and cooling. The denser and heavier sank 
down, the lighter ascended, and thus the two masses 
were separated from which, in further process of 
development, the earth and the heavenly bodies arose 
through the revolution efifected by the warm. From 
the terrestrial slime (no doubt by the influence of the 
solar heat), plants, animals, and human beings were 
produced: the soul of living creatures consists of a 
kind of air which though not nearly so warm as that 
of the sun, is warmer than the atmospheric air. 
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On the particular character of this air, that of the 
various kinds of living creatures depends. The phe- 
nomena of corporeal and animate life, especially the 
circulation of the blood and the activity of the senses, 
Diogenes endeavoured not without ingenuity to explain 
by means of his theory. He agreed with the ancient 
lonians and with Heracleitus in maintaining an infinite 
series of successive worlds. 

B. THE PYTHAGOREANS. 

§ 14. Pythagoras and his School. . 

The history of Pythagoras was very early overgrown 
with many unhistorical legends and conjectures, and 
became so more and more as it was handed down by 
successive traditions. His doctrine also, especially 
after the rise of the Neo-Pythagorean school, and the 
extensive forgeries of Pythagorean writings which 
prevailed there, has been so mixed up with later ele- 
ments that it requires the most careful criticism to 
distinguish the unhistorical constituents in the accounts 
preserved. As far as the history of the Pythagorean 
school and its founder is concerned,^ a higher degree of 
certainty can only be attained in regard to a few main 
points, and as to their doctrines only for such portions 
as we can learn from the genuine fragments of PhUo- 
iaus,' the utterances of Aristotle, and those statements 

' On the Greek biographies (1819). When I had proved that 

of Pythagoras known to us, cf. a part of them were forge- 

p, 9, 12 f. * ries, Schaarschmidt (Die angehl. 

« AU the fragments of Phüo- Schriftstellerei d, Phihl. 1864), 

laus have been edited by Boeckh, attempted to prove the same of 

Pkilolao9 der Pjfthagor, Zehren alL Bepeated examination only 
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of the later doxographers which we are justified in 
referring to Theophrastus.* 

Pythagoras, the son of Mnesarchas, was bom in 
Samos, whither his ancestors, who were Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgians, had migrated from Phlius. From the in- 
exact statements in respect to the time when he lived, 
which are often contradictory in particular details, this 
much only can be accepted as probable, that he was 
bom about 580-570 B.c., came to Italy about 540- 
530 B.c., and died towards the end of the sixth or 
soon after the beginning of the fifth century. Even 
Heracleitus calls him the most learned man of his 
time,^ but how and whence he gained his knowledge we 
do not know. The statements of later writers con- 
cerning his travels and the culture acquired in the 
course of them in the countries of the South and East, 
by reason of the untrustworthiness of the authorities, 
lateness of the accounts, and the suspicious circum- 
stances (mentioned supra^ p. 19) under which they 
appeared, cannot be regarded as traditions based upon 
historical recollection, but only as conjectures to which 

proves to me that the fragments authorities. Köth's uncritical and 

from the treatise irepl 4'wx^s are romancing Gesch. uns. ahendlän- 

not genuine, and that the rest disclien Phihsophief vol. ii. 

of the fragments, which are in (1858), can only be used with 

part confirmed by Aristotle, are the greatest care, 
genuine. Cf. Pre-Socratio P/dlo' * I¥. 17. By w ; in Diogenes, 

soj?hy, 318 note 2, 392 ff., 446 ff. viii. 6. TIveay6prjs Muriadpxov 

* Among the later accounts laroplTjp fjaKrjae &.uOp(&ir(av fid\t<rra 

of the Pythagorean philosophy irdyrcov koI iKKe^d/x^t/os ravras rcks 

we may mention, besides well- cxryypaupas (to what treatises 

known and more comprehensive this refers we do not know) 

works, Chaignet's PytKagore et ivoirjat iwvrov a-otpiriv iroXv/xaJdirir 

la phil. pyth. (2 vols. 1873) as a KaKonx^hv. Cf . Herod, iv. 95. 

careful book, though giving too *Z\\i\v(av oh r^ äadtytffrdr^ tro* 

much weight to untrustworthy piffr-p nv0ay6pj^. 
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the doctrine of transmigration and some Orphic- 
Pjthagorean nsages especially gave rise. Even as to 
the presence of Pythagoras in Egypt, to which no 
internal improbability is opposed, nothing is known 
according to all appearance in the older tradition. 
The earliest evidence for it is an oration of Isocrates 
which does not even lay claim to historical credibility 
('Busir.* 11, 28, cf. 12, 33); Herodotus (ii. 81, 123, 
cf. c. 49, 53) seems to be quite unacquainted with any 
sojourn of Pythagoras in Egypt ; and by the * philosophy ' 
which he transplanted thence to Greece even Isocrates 
doubtless means not so much any scientific doctrines 
as his whole reformatory procedure. In regard to 
Plato and Aristotle it is {vide sup, p. 21) very im- 
probable that they derived so influential a system as 
the Pythagorean from Egypt. The statement that 
Pherecydes was his instructor (attested from the middle 
of the fourth century ap. Diog. i. 118, 119, and others) 
is more trustworthy, but also not certain ; and though 
the assertion that he was a disciple of Anaximander 
(op. Porph. * Vit. Pyth.' 2, 11) seems to rest on a mere 
conjecture, it is probable {vide sup. p- 41) that the 
astronomical theory of Anaximander influenced that of 
Pythagoras. Having begun his activity in his home 
as it appears, he found its chief sphere in Lower Italy 
{vide sup.)* He settled in Crotona and established an 
association there which found numerous adherents 
among the Italian and Sicilian Greeks. The later 
legend describes his position in these regions as that 
of a prophet and worker of miracles, his school as a 
society of ascetics living under a strict rule and having 
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their goods in common, abstaining from flesh diet, 
beans, and woollen clothing, and sworn to inviolable 
secrecy with regard to their order. From an historical 
point of view the Pythagorean society appears ptimarily 
as a form of the mysteries then in vogue ; the * orgies ' 
mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 81) form its centre, the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls mentioned by 
Xenophanes (op. Diog. viii. 36) is its leading dogma. 
From the initiated purity of life was demanded 
(TrvdayopSLos Tpoiros rov ßiovj Plato, * Rep.* x. 600 B), 
which enjoined on them however, according to the 
best testimonies, only a few abstinences» and these not 
of an oppressive nature. The Pythagorean society was 
distinguished from all kindred phenomena by the 
ethical and reformatory character which was here given 
to the mystic dogma and to the cultus of Pythagoras, 
and the endeavour to educate its members, in harmony 
with the Doric customs and view of life, to bodily and 
mental soundness, to morality and self-control. With 
this endeavour was combined not only the cultivation 
of many arts and crafts, of gymnastic, music, and 
medicine, but also scientific activity, which was prac- 
tised within the society after the example of its founder, 
and participation in which, apart from the mysteries of 
the school, was probably seldom attained by any except 
the members. The mathematical sciences until the 
beginning of the fourth century had their chief seat ia 
the Pythagorean school : with them was connected that 
doctrine of nature which formed the essential content 
of the Pythagorean system of philosophy. That an 
ethical reform like that attempted by Pythagoras must 
of necessity become a political reform was inevitable 
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among the Greeks of that period ; in their polities the 
Pythagoreans, in accordance with the whole spirit of 
their doctrine, were upholders of the Dorian aristocratic 
institutions, which had for their end the strict subordi- 
nation of the individual to the whole, and they governed 
by their influence many of the cities of Magna Graecia 
in this spirit. Meanwhile this political attitude of the 
Pythagorean society gave occasion to frequent attacks 
upon it, which determined Pythagoras himself to re- 
move from Crotona to Metapontum, where he died. 
After many years of irritation, the burning of the 
Pythagorean meeting-place in Crotona, probably about 
440-430 B.c., gave the signal for a persecution that 
extended itself over the whole of Lower Italy, in which 
many of the Pythagoreans lost their lives, and the 
remainder were dispersed. Among these fugitives, 
throogh whom middle Greece first became acquainted 
with Pythagoreanism, were Philolaus {aujp, p. 45 note 2) 
and Lysis, the teacher of Epaminondas, who both lived 
in Thebes. Eurytus was a disciple of the former, and 
his scholars are mentioned by Aristoxenus as the last 
Pythagoreans. About the beginning of the fourth 
century we meet with Cleinias in Tarentum, and soon 
afterwards with the famous Archytas, through whom 
Pythagoreanism once more attained the leadership of 
a great conmiunity; soon after his time the Pytha- 
gorean science, even in Italy, appears to have been 
extinguished or to have sunk into a state of insig- 
nificance, while the Pythagorean mysteries, on the 
ccmtrary, not only maintained themselves but even 
spread and increased. 
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§ 15. The Pythagorean System : Numbei^and 
the Elements of Number. 

As the practical endeavours of Pythagoras had for 
their object the harmonious and orderly shaping of 
human life, so the theory of the world which is connected 
with them, and the leading ideas of which no doubt 
originated with Pythagoras, kept mainly in view that 
order and harmony through which the totality of things 
is combined into a beautiful whole, a cosmos; and 
which is chiefly perceptible to us in harmony of tones, 
and in the regular motion of the heavenly bodies. 
The reason of this, as the Pythagoreans as m athema» 
ticians remark, is that everything in the world is ordered 
according to numerical relations ; number^ according^ to 
Philolaus (ap. Stob. * Eel.' i. 8), is that which makes the 
hidden cognisable, rules divine things (the cosmos), 
and the works of men, music, and handicraft, and 
allows no falsehood. All is so far formed according to 
number.* But to their unpractised realistic thought 
this proposition is immediately converted into another 
— namely, that number is theessence of things, that 
nil is number, and consists of number ; and to cancel 
the obscurity which herein lies, and to ascribe to the 
Pythagoreans a definite distinction between numbers 
and things ordered according to numerical relations, 
would be to mistake the peculiar character of their 
whole point of view. 

Numbers are some of them odd and some even, 
and individual numbers are also composed of these 

* Arist. Mfftaph, i. 6, 987 b. 1 1, fui^iiafi r^ oyra <pa<rly€iyai ruy apiBfi»». 
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constituents« Uneven numbers are those which set a 
limit to bi-partition ; the even are those which do not ; 
the former are limited, the latter unlimited. From 
this the Pythagoreans concluded that the odd and 
even, or, as it is more generally expressed, the limiting ' 
and the unlimited, are the fundamental constituents of 
numSers and of all things (the irpay^ara if a)v a-wiara 
i Koa-fJMSj Philol.). And as the limited was held by the 
Greeks to be more perfect than the unlimited and form- 
less, and the odd number more lucky than the even, they 
connected therewith the observation that the opposi- 
tion of the limited and unlimited, of the better and 
the worse, runs through everything, and a table of ten 
opposites was drawn up (no doubt first by later 
members, such as Philolaus), which was as follows: — 1, 
limited and unlimited ; 2. odd and even ; 3. one and 
many ; 4. right and left ; 5. masculine and feminine ; 
6, rest and motion ; 7. straight and crooked ; 8. light 
and darkness; 9. good and evil; 10. square and ob- 
long. 

On account of this opposition in the primary con- 
stituents of things, a principle was necessary to unite 
the opposites ; this principle is harmony, as * unity of 
the manifold,' and * agreement of the discordant/ 
Since therefore all is called number, it may also be 
said that all is harmony ; but, owing to the obscurity 
of the school in co-ordinating the particular and the 
universal, the symbol and the conception designated 
by it^ no attempt is made to discriminate not only 

' CaUed by Philol. (Fr. i.) ir^palyoy : in Plato and Arist. we have 

b3 
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harmony in the cosmic sense from musical harmony, 
but musical harmony from the octave, which was also 
called * Harmony.' 

§ 16. The Pythagorean Physics. 

In applying their doctrine of numbers to given 
phenomena, the procedure of the Pythagoreans was 
for the most part very arbitrary aud unmethodical. 
When they found a number or a numerical relation in 
anything, they explained it as the essence of the thing ; 
thus, not unfrequently the same object was designated 
by dififerent numbers, and still more commonly the 
same number was used for the most various objects, 
and these consequently, no doubt, were placed in rela- 
tion one with another (e.g, the xaipo^, and the sun), 
But a more methodical development of the doctrine of 
numbers was attempted when the various classes of 
things were arranged according to numbers, and their 
qualities were explained by numbers. The funda- 
mental scheme of numbers is itself the decadal system ; 
each of the first ten figures has its own power and 
significance. Among these the decad is pre-eminent 
as the perfect all-embracing number; next to it the 
potential ten, the Tetractys with which the well-known 
form of oath was connected. On numerical relations, 
as the Pythagoreans (and, it is said, their founder) first 
discovered, the acuteness and concord of tones are 
founded; the relation of these tones, determined by 
the length of the vibrating strings, and computed 
according to the diatonic division of the heptachord 
(later, octachord), is thus given by Philolaus (op. Stob. 
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*Ecl.' i., 462): for the octave {dpfiovla^ later Bta 
iraa&p) 1 : 2 ; f or the fifth {Sc' o^elav^ later Sia 
TsvTs) 2:3; for the fourth (a-vWaßcij later Sia 
U(raap(av) 3:4; for the tone 8:9. From numbers 
were derived geometrical forms (in which Greek 
mathematics were accustomed to present numerical 
relations); two was called the number of the line, 
three the number of the plane, four of the solid. 
Philolaus made the elementary nature of matter 
dependent on the form (of its smallest parts) ; for of 
the five regular solids he assigned the tetrahedron to 
fire, the octahedron to air, the icosahedron to water, 
the cube to the earth, the dodecahedron to the uni- 
verse (perhaps to the aether). The eternity of the 
world is attributed to Pythagoras only by later writers, 
in contradiction to Aristotle. The formation of the 
world began from the one, i.e. from the fire of the 
centre; and this fire attracted to itself and limited 
the nearest portions of the unlimited. In it lies the 
central point and union of the world, it is * Hestia,' 
* the citadel of Zeus,' &c. Around this central fire the 
earth, together with the other heavenly bodies, moves ; 
and here for the first time the thought appears of 
explaining the daily motion of the heaven by a motion 
of the earth. But in order to preserve the perfect 
number ten for these heavenly bodies, the counter- 
earth is inserted between the earth and the central 
fire. This astronomical system, which can be proved 
to have been held by Philolaus, seems to have first pro- 
ceeded from the successors of Pythagoras ; the doctrine 
of the spheral harmony, which, starting from the popu- 
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lar conception, treats the eeven planets as the tounding 
strings of the heavenly heptachord, is more ancient. 
The theory of a world-soul was attributed to the 
Pythagoreans in spurious writings of a Neo-Pytha- 
gorean origin ; but it is clear from what Aristotle says 
that it was foreign to them. Nor do they eeem to 
have instituted any more particular inquiries in regaixl 
to the human soul. Aristotle only states in regard to 
this subject that they held the solar corpuscles, or, 
also, that which moves them, to be souls (' De Aji.' i. 2, 
404 a. 16) ; in 'Metaph.' i. S, 985 a. 30, he also enumer- 
ates under the category of things reduced by the 
Pythagoreans to number, soul and understanding 
(vovs); and thereby confirms the statement (lambh 
' Theol. Arith.' 56) that Philolaus, in connection with 
his derivation of the body («tp. p. 53), assigned the 
physical qualities to the number five, animatioD to six, 
intelligence {yovs), health, and ' light ' to seven, and 
love, wisdom, and practical knowledge to eight. The 
soul is also described as harmony, perhaps likewise as 
the harmony of the body; and it may be true that 
Philolaus placed the seat and germ (apxa) of reason 
in the head, that of the soul in the heart, that of 
growth and germination in the navel, that of seed 
und generation in the sexual parts. The further 
particulars handed down by tradition as belonging to 
the ancient Pythagoreans, but bearing a stronger 
resemblance to the Platonic psychology, are not to be 
considered authentio. 
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§ 1 7. Religious and Ethical Doctrines of the 

Pythagoreans. 

Together with the scientific determinations of the 
Pythagorean system, a number of doctrines have been 
handed down to us as Pythagorean, which arose 
independently, and have been brought into very slight 
combination, or none at all, with those determinations. 
To these belong first of all the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls, taken by Pythagoras from the 
Orphic mysteries («up. p. 48), and the theory con- 
nected with it (mentioned by Eudemus as Pythagorean) 
that after the expiration of the Great Year (probably 
reckoned at 10,000 years) the previous course of the 
world down to the smallest details will be repeated. 
Likewise the belief in demons, by which are chiefly 
meant the souls waiting in Hades, or floating about 
in the air {vide p. 54). Finally some theological 
utterances attributed to Philolaus of which the one 
that recalls Xenophanes and his purer conception 
of God has no certain authority, and the rest bear no 
philosophical stamp. The ethical precepts of the 
Pythagoreans were combined, by means of the doctrine 
of future retribution, with the dogma of transmigra- 
tion of souls ; but this religious motive which is not 
exclusively Pythagorean, has nothing in common with 
a scientific foundation of ethics. Nor is such a founda- 
tion to be found in the practical rules and prescripts 
which have been handed down to us partly in symbo- 
lical maxims, and partly in other forms. A collection 
of such prescripts (dating at earliest from the third 
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century before Christ) contains the so-called Golden 
Poem (a second, probably enlarged by his own addi- 
tions, was composed by Aristoxenus, vide sup. p. 10). 
The ethical principles of the Pythagoreans here find 
expression ; they require reverence for the gods, the 
government, and the laws, love of country, fidelity to 
friends, self-examination, temperance, and purity of 
life, but these demands are as little based on scientific 
formulad as in the proverbial maxims of the people and 
the poets. The only authenticated attempt to apply 
their theory of numbers to the sphere of ethics lies in 
the jirojH>sition that justice is an equal number multi- 
l>lied by an equal (or more accmrately that it is one of 
the two first square numbers, four and nine), because 
it returns equal for equal. It may also be true that 
they described virtue as harmony, which, however, 
asserts nothing particular about it. Though the 
ethical tendency of the Pythagorean society was most 
valuable, therefore, from a practical point of view, the 
iH^utribution of Pythagorean philosophy to the scien- 
tific trtuUment of ethical questions was but meagre; 
For the iit^vssity of such a treatment, as distinguished 
fi'om dirtH»tly ethical and religious exhortation, was not 
yet experienced. 

§ 18. Pythagoreaniam in Combination with other 

Doctrines. 

A combination of the Pythagorean doctrine with 
other 8tandix>ints produced the physical theories of 
Hippasus and Ecphantus. Hippasus of Metapontum 
(ul)out 450 B.C.), who is generally described as a 
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Pythagorean, seems to have combined the Pythagorean 
central fire with the first principle of Heracleitus ; for 
he declared fire to be the primitive matter of the world. 
Ecphantus (who lived, it would appear, about the 
beginning of the fourth century) united the doctrine 
of the Pythagoreans with that of Democritus ; instead 
of the units, which are the elements of number, he 
substituted corporeal atoms; but he assumed, like 
Anaxagoras, that a Divine spirit had formed the 
world. Previous to his time, Hicetas of Syracuse, with 
whom he herein agrees, had exchanged the movement 
of the earth around the central fire for a movement 
round its own axis. That, on the other hand, philo- 
sophers who did not belong to the Pythagorean society 
were affected by certain of its doctrines, is shown, not 
only by the examples of Parmenides and Empedocles, 
but also by that of Alcmaeon, the Crotoniate physician 
(first half of the fifth century). When he remarks that 
human life moves between opposites, we are reminded 
of the corresponding doctrine of the Pythagoreans ; and 
there is a reminiscence of their doctrine of immortality 
in his saying that the soul is immortal, for it resembles 
tho imperishable heavenly natures, the stars being 
like them involved in perpetual motion. In the 
fragments also of the famous comic poet, Epicharmus 
(about 550-460 B.c.), we find, together with certain 
propositions of Xenophanes and Heracleitus, the 
Pythagorean doctrine of immortality ; but we are not 
justified in calling him, as some of the ancient philo« 
sophers do, a Pythagorean. 
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C. THE ELEATICS. 

§ 19. Xenophanes. 

The founder of the Eleatic, as of the Pythagorean 
school, was an Ionian who had immigrated into Lower 
Italy. Bom about 576-2 B.c. (01. 50, as ApoUodorus 
probably said, instead of 01. 40, which was maintained 
by tradition), he travelled as a poet and rhapsodist for 
many years through the cities of Greece, and finally 
settled at Elea, where he died, having passed his ninety- 
second year (therefore about 480 B.C.). His *poly- 
mathy ' is spoken of even by Heracleitus (^Fr.' 16, op. 
Diog. ix. 1); Theophrastus (op. Diog. ix. 21) describes 
him as a disciple of Anaximander« His poems were on 
many and various subjects ; we are indebted for our 
knowledge of his philosophical theories to the frag- 
ments of a didactic poem (ttc/oI ^vascDs *), and the 
communications of Aristotle and Theophrastus (op. 
Simpl. and others ; Diels, ' Doxogr.' 480 f.) which come 
from it ; on the other hand the supposed Aristotelian 
treatise, ' De Melisso, Xenophane, et Gorgia,' is neither 
a work of Aristotle or Theophrastus, nor a trustworthy 
account of the doctrine of Xenophanes, The starting- 
point of that doctrine seems to have been the bold 
criticism of the Greek popular belief, by which Xeno- 
phanes assumes such an important place in the history 
of Religion. His irony and aversion are excited 
not only by the human form of the gods and the 

> CoUeoted and edited by &c., 1845. Fragm. Phil, Gr. L 
Karsten, Philosoph. Ghriech. Rel. i. 101 flE. 
1835. Mullach. AriMt, DeMelmo, 
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nnworihy stories about them related by Homer and 
Hesiod ; he finds also that their plurality is incompatible 
with a purer conception of Deity. The Best, he says, 
can only be One ; none of the gods can be governed by 
another. As little can we suppose that the gods had a 
beginning, or wander about from one place to another. 
There is therefore only one God, * neither comparable 
to mortals in shape, nor in thoughts,* ' all eye, all ear, 
all thought,' *who without trouble, by his thought, 
governs all things.* With Xenophanes, however, this 
Crod coincides with the world. ' When he looked around 
upon the universe, he declared the One (or as Theophras- 
tus, ap. Simpl. * Phys.' 22, 30, says : to %v tovto teal 
trap) to be the Deity ' (Arist. * Metaph.' i. 5, 986 b. 
20); that he was the first to bring forward the doctrine 
that all things are One, is known from Plato (* Soph.' 
242 D). This One Divine Being is eternal and un- 
changeable; whether limited, or unlimited, Xeno- 
phanes, according to the explicit testimony of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, did not discuss ; when, therefore, in 
the treatise 'De Mel.' 3, 977 b. 3, it is expressly 
proved to be neither limited nor unlimited, the state- 
ment deserves no credence. It is more likely that he 
spoke in another connection of the infinity of the 
space of the air and of the depths of the earth, and, on 
the other hand, of the spherical shape of the heavens, 
without inquiring how «the two ideas were compatible, 
and without referring these expressions to the Divine 
nature« That he declared the world to be underived 
and imperishable ia also credible ; in saying this, 
however, he can only have had its material substance 
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in view, for in regard to the universe he did not assert 
it ; the earth, according to his theory, formed itself 
from the sea, as he proved from the petrifactions he 
had observed, and would again partially sink into it ; 
the Sim and the stars he supposed to be burning masses 
of vapour, which are formed anew every day. With 
the earth the human race will also be destroyed, and 
at its new construction will be again created (from it, 
vide 8up. p. 41). When the later sceptics reckoned 
Xenophanes among themselves, they were able to 
appeal in support of this assertion to expressions of his 
which deplore the uncertainty and limitation of human 
knowledge ; but the dogmatic tenor of his other doc- 
trines shows, notwithstanding, how far he was from 
scepticism on principle. 

§ 20. rarmenides. 

If Xenophanes maintained the unity and eternity of 
God and the universe, Parmenides ascribed the same 
qualities to all reality, as the inevitable inference from 
that conception; and plurality and variability of 
things were consequently explained as mere appear- 
ance. This great thinker, who was so revered in 
antiquity, and especially by Plato, according to his 
representation in the * Parmenides ' cannot have been 
bom earlier than 520-515 B.c. This statement, how- 
ever, probably belongs to the anachronisms of which 
Plato allows himself so many on artistic grounds ; and 
Diogenes (ix. 23) is nearer the truth when (doubtless 
following Apollodorus) he places his most flourishing 
period (a/^/x?;, usually assigned to a man's fortieth year), 
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in Ol. 69, and therefore his birth in 01. 59 (544-0 b.c.). 
Two Pythagoreans influenced his education, and he 
himself is said to have led a Pythagorean life, but in 
his philosophical theories he is allied to Xenophanes.* 
The conception from which he starts is that of the 
existent in its opposition to the non-existent ; but by 
the existent he understands not the abstraction of pure 
being, but the * full,* the mass that fills space, without 
any more precise definition. ^ Only being is, non- 
being is not and cannot be thought * (' Fr.' 33 fF. 43 f, M) 
this is the fundamental principle from which he derives 
all his determinations of being. Being cannot begin 
or cease to be, for it can neither come from non-being 
nor become non-being ; it never wa8^ and never will 
6«, but ia undividedly present {vvv Sariv 6/jlov irav iv 
^ws^is). It is indivisible, for it is that which it is, 
everywhere equally, and there is nothing by which it 
coald be divided. It is unmoved, complete in itself, 
everywhere self-identical, and may be compared with 
a well-rounded sphere, spreading itself equally from 
the centre to all sides. Thought, moreover, is not 
distinct from being, for it is thought of the existent. 
Only that knowledge therefore has truth which shows 
US in all things this one invariable being, and this is 
reason {\joyos). The senses, on the other hand, which 
show us a multiplicity of things, origin, decay, and 
change, are the sources of all error.^ 

> The fn^ments of his poem Berl. 1864 ; Stein, in the Symo, 

vcpl ^inr^ws will he found in Philol. Bormeiu, Leipzig, 1864 if. 

Karsteo, PhUotoph, Or, Rel, i. 2 ; p. 7G3 ft. 

If allach, in the works mentioned, < On the other hand, I cannot 

p. 68 ; Th. Vatke, Farm. Boctrina, agree with the view of Bemays 
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Parmenides nevertheless undertook to show, in 
the second part of his poem, how the world was to be 
explained from the standpoint of the ordinary mode 
of presentation. In truth, only being exists; the 
opinion of man places non-being beside it, and thus 
explains all things out of two elements, of which one 
corresponds to being, the other to non-being ; namely, 
light or fire {ip\oyo9 aWepvov irvp\ and * night * or the 
dark, the heavy and the cold, which Parmenides also 
called earth. According to Theophrastus, he also 
described the former as the active principle, and the 
latter as the passive principle; placing, however, 
beside them the mythic form of the goddess who guides 
all things. He undertakes to show how upon these 
presuppositions we can explain to ourselves the origin 
and constitution of the world ; but very few of these 
explanations have come down to us. He describes the 
universe as composed of the earth and the various 
spheres grouped around it, and spanned by the stead- 
fast arch of heaven. Of these spheres some are 
light, some dark, and some mixed. He seems to have 
supposed that men originated from terrestrial slime. 
Their thoughts and perceptions are regulated accord- 
ing to the material constituents of the body ; each of 
the two elements recognises that which is akin to it, 
the character of the presentations depends on which 
predominates ; they have therefore greater truth when 
the warm element is in the ascendant. 

and others that Parmenides was and non-being as the same. Cf. 
t h i nki ng of Heracleitus in his cri- Pre-Socratio Philosojfhy, ii 109. 
licism of those who regard being 
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§ 21. Zefrvo and Meliasua. 

A third generation of Eleatic philosophers is re- 
presented by Zeno and Melissus. Zeno of Elea, whose 
heroic death in withstanding a tyrant is so celebrated, 
was the favourite disciple of Parmenides, and according 
to Plato (* Parm.' 127 B), twenty-five years his junior. 
In a prose treatise written in his earlier life, he defended 
the doctrine of Parmenides in an indirect manner, by 
refuting the ordinary mode of presentation with such 
skill that Aristotle (according to Diog. viii. 57, ix. 25), 
calls him the inventor of Dialectic. The arguments of 
Zeno, as far as we are acquainted with them, are directed 
partly against the theory of a multiplicity of tbiugs, 
and partly against motion. The argument against 
multiplicity is as follows: (1) If being were many, it 
must be infinitely small as well as infinitely great : — 
infinitely small, because the units of which it is com- 
posed must be indivisible, and consequently without 
nciagnitude ; infinitely great, because each of its parts 
mnst have a pajii before it, from which it is separated, 
this in like manner must be preceded by another part, 
and so ad infinitum. (2) Again, were being many, it 
niust in respect to number be limited as well as un- 
limited: limited because there would be no more 
things than there are ; unlimited, because in order to 
be many, between two things there must in every 
case be a third, and this third thing must have another 
between itself and each of the other two ; and so on 
for ever. (3) Since all things exist in a space, space 
itself must be in a space, and the space in which it is 
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must be so, and so on ad infinitum. (4) Finally it 
is maintained that if the shaking out of a bushel of 
corn produces a sound, each grain and each part of a 
grain must do so. But the four arguments against 
motion are still more &mous and important (Arist. 
* Phys.' vi. 9, and his commentators). The first is 
this : —In order to have traversed a certain distance, a 
body must first have accomplished half of that distance« 
and in order to have arrived at the half, it must first 
have reached the half of that half, and so forth« 
That is, it must in a limited time have gone through 
spaces unlimited in number. (2) Another application 
of the same argument (the so-called Achilles). 
Achilles cannot overtake the tortoise, if it has at all 
got the start of him; for while he arrives at the 
standpoint A of the tortoise, the tortoise has arrived 
at a second, b ; when he reaches B, the tortoise has 
arrived at c, and so on. (3) The flying arrow is at 
rest, for it is at each moment only in one and the 
same space ; it rests, therefore, in every moment of its 
flight, and consequently also during the whole time of 
it. (4) Equal spaces must be traversed in equal time, 
if the speed be equal. But a body in motion passes 
another body twice as fast if the latter is moving 
towards it with equal speed as if that other were at 
rest. Therefore the laws of motion are here in 
opposition to the facts. At a later period, theae 
arguments were used in the interests of scepticism; 
Zeno himself only designed them to support the 
propositions of Parmenides, but from the manner in 
which he pursued this end he gave a poweiful impulse 
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not only to the development of Dialectic, but also to the 
discussion of the problems involved in the conceptions 
of space, time, and motion, 

Melissus of Samos, the same who as navarch in 
442 B.c. conquered the Athenian fleet, set forth in his 
treatise irspl ^vaecö^ * Parmenides* doctrine of Being. 
In this, while defending the doctrine against the 
* Physicists,' among whom were included, as it would 
seem, Empedocles and Leucippus, he sought at the same 
time points of contact with it even in them. He proved 
the eternity and imperishableness of Being with the 
same arguments as Parmenides ; but differed from him 
in drawing from thence the inadmissible conclusion that 
Being must also be unlimited in space. He sought, 
however, to establish this doctrine by denying the exist- 
ence of empty space; and further applied this denial 
of the void to oppose the theory of a plurality of things. 
For he steadily maintained, with Parmenides, the 
unity and indivisibility of Being. With him also he 
denied all change and motion, and in consequence (in 
opposition to Empedocles) all division and mixture. 
He also applied the argument that the void is incon- 
ceivable against motion in space ; since without the 
▼oid neither motion nor rarefaction and condensation 
is at all possible. Lastly, with Parmenides, he re- 
jected the evidence of the senses, charging them with 
the contradiction that things often show themselves 
changed in the sequel, which would be impossible 

' The fragments in Ionic i. 259 ff., and previously in his 
prose in MolJacb, Fragm, Phil, edition of Arist. Dc Mtlisso. 

F 
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if they were really so constituted as they at first 
represented themselves to us, 

II. The Physicists of the Fifth Century B.C. 

§ 22. Heracleitns. 

Heracleitus was an Ephesian of noble family, a 
contemporary of Parmenides (concerning his relation 
to him, vide aupra^ p. 61 note 2); his death may be 
placed about 475 B.c., his birth, if he was really sixty 
years old when he died (Diog. viii. 52), in 535 B.C. 
Of an earnest and thoughtful turn of mind, full of 
contempt for the doings and opinions of men, and not 
satisfied even with the most honoured sages of his 
time and nation, he went his own way in pursuing hia 
inquiries (iSi^rfo-dfirjv ifiewvrov^^Yx. 80 ; els ifjun fivpioij 
*Fr.' 113). The results he laid down in his treatise 
without particular demonstration, in pregnant, pic- 
turesque sentences, which were often oracular and 
laconic to the point of obscurity. This mode of ex- 
position gained him the surname of the Obscure (first 
found in Ps. Arist. * De Mimdo,' c. 5). To himself it 
seemed to correspond with the dignity of the subject* 
matter, and to us it gives a true representation of his 
thought, moving as it did more in intuitions than in 
conceptions, and directed rather to the combination 
than the discrimination of the manifold.^ 

1 His fragihents are ooUected Herakleito9 d. Dunkeln, 1858, S 

and treated of in xnono^rraphs BHe ; Schuster, Heraklit, 1878 ; 

by Schleiermacher, Htraklvitoe MuUach, jFVflf/w. PÄtZ., i. 310 ff.; 

(1807); (Werke, z. Phil,, ii. By water, Heracliti Reliqwtt^ 

1-146> , Idissalle, Die PkUoe, Oxford, 1877 (I quote from thia 
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Like Xenophanes and Parmenides, Heracleitus 
starts from the consideration of nature, and he too 
regards it as a uniform whole, which as such neither 
arose nor passes away. But while they fix their atten- 
tion so exclusively on the continuance of substance in 
the universe that the plurality and change of pheno- 
mena are altogether cancelled in a mere appearance, 
Heracleitus, on the contrary, is so profoundly impressed 
with the ceaseless change of things, the transitoriness 
of all the particular, that he sees in it the most 
universal law of the world, and can only regard the 
cosmos as being involved in continual change^ and 
transposed into perpetually new shapes. All things are 
in constant flux, nothing has permanence : ^ ' he cannot 
dAKcend twice into the same stream' (*Fr.*41, 81); 
everything is continually passing over into some thing 
else, and this proves that it is one nature which assume? 
the most opposite forms, and pervades the most various 
conditions, that * All comes from One, and One from All ' 
(Fr. 69); *God is day and night, summer and winter, 
war and peace, satiety and hunger' ('Fr.*36). But 
this essential nature, according to Heracleitus, is fire. 
* This world, the One for All, neither one of the Gods nor 
of the human race has made ; but it ever was, and is, 
and shall be, an eternally living fire' (* Fr.' 20). The 
foundation of this theory ultimately lies in the fact 
that fire appears to the philosopher to be the substance 

edition). Further the reader may * xAvrti. p^v, ttvouL 9^ irayCcas 

oomfMre BemayB, HeraelUea^ ohe4v, Arist. De Coflo, iii. i. 298 

1S48; Id. Bkein, 3fuM., N. F. vii. b. 29. rä Zpra Uwcu re ledyra koX 

90 flif ix. 241 ft.; Teichmüller iiivtw ovUdy, . . rdm-m x^P^^ f^^^ 

Jfeue Studim zur Gesch. der obihy fi4yu, Plato, Crat, 401 

B€§Tige^ i H., 187S. D, 402 A. 

v2 
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which least of all has a permanent consistency or allows 
it in another ; and he consequently understood by his 
fire not merely flame, but warmth in general ; for which 
reason it is also designated as vapour {dvadv/iiia-is) 
or breath {'^vxv)» Things arise from fire through its 
transmutation into other substances, and in the same 
way they return to it again. *A11 is exchanged for 
fire, and fire for aU, as wares for gold, and gold for 
wares ' ('Fr^ 22). y But as this process of transforma- 
tion never stands still, it nevQr produces anything perma- 
nent; everything is conceived as in perpetual transition 
from one state into its opposite, and therefore has the 
contradictions, between which it moves, contemporane- 
ously present in itself. Strife {iroXsfios) is the rule 
of the world {ALKrj\ the father and*king of all things 
('Fr.' 62, 44). *That which strives against another 
supports itself {avri^ovv av^K^ipov^ * Fr.' 46). *That 
which separates, comes together with itself ' (* Fr.' 45, 
according to Plato, 'Sophist.' 242 D). *The harmony 
of the world rests upon opposite tension, like that of 
the lyre and the bow ' (iraXivTovoSy others read TraXii/- 

TpOTTOS^ dpfJLOVLTJ tc6(TflOV OKCOaTTSp XvpTJS fCOl TO^OVj 

* Fr.' 56). Heracleitus spoke, therefore, of Zeus- 
Polemos, and censured Homer for disparaging Discord. 
But not less strongly did he maintain that the * hidden 
harmony' of nature ever reproduces concord from 
oppositions, and that the divine law (StÄ:77),fate, wisdom 
(yv(oiJL7j\ the universal reason (Xoyos)^ Zeus, or the 
Deity, rules all things, the primitive essence recom- 
poses itself anew in all things according to fixed lawa^ 
and again retires from them. 



J 
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In its transmutation the primitive essence passes 
tlirough three fundamental forms : out of fire comes 
watör, from water, earth; and in the opposite direc- 
tion from earth comes water, and from water, fire. The 
former is the way downwards, the latter the way 
upwards, and that both lie through the same stages 
is asserted in the sentence (' Fr.' 69), * the way upwards 
and the way downwards is one.' All things are con- 
tinually subject to this change, but they appear to 
remain the same so long as the same number of sub- 
stances of a particular kind flows into them from the 
one side as they give off on the other. A prominent 
example of this change is afforded by Heracleitus's 
proverbial opinion that the sun is new every day, for 
the fire collected in the boat of the sun is extinguished 
in the evening and forms itself afresh during the night 
from the vapours of the sea. Heracleitus (in harmony 
with Anaximander and Anaximenes) applies the same 
point of view to the universe. As the world arose from 
the primitive fire, so when the cosmical year has run 
its course it will return to primitive fire again, by 
•means of conflagration, in order to be again recon- 
stituted from the same substance after a fixed time ; 
and thus the history of the world is to move, in end- 
less alternation, between the state of divided being 

{XPV<^f^^^^^)y ^^d ^^^^ ^f ^^^ union of all things in 
the primitive fire {Kopos). When Schleiermacher, 
Hegel, and Lassalle deny that Heracleitus held this 
doctrine, their opinion contradicts not only the unani- 
mous testimony of the ancients since Aristotle, but 
likewise the utterances of Heracleitus himself, nor can 
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it be TOpi>orted by the passage in Plato, * Soph.* 242 
Of- 

The soul of man is a part of this divine fire ; the 
purer this fire, the more perfect is the soul: *the 
dry soul is the wisest and best ' (* Fn' 74). As, how- 
ever, the soul-fire is subject like all else to perpetual 
transmutation, it must be supplied by the senses and 
the breath from the light and the air without us. 
That it should not be extinguished at the departure 
of the soul from the body, but should continue in an 
individual existence, and that Heracleitus should ac* 
cordingly maintain like the Orphics that the souls 
passed from this life to a higher — for all this, his 
physical theory affords no justification. On the other 
hand it is quite consistent that the philosopher who, in 
the change of individual things, regards nothing but the 
universal law as permanent, should only ascribe value to 
rational knowledge, directed to the common element 
(*Fr.* 91), should declare eyes and ears to be *bad 
witnesses ' (' Fr.' 4), and should set up for practical con- 
duet the principle that*all human laws sustain them- 
selves by One, the Divine'(* Fr.' 91); this, therefore, 
man must follow, but * he must extinguish arrogance like 
a conflagration ' (' Fr.' 103). From trust in the divine 
order of the world arises that contentment {sifapSfrrri^ 
«rtj) which Heracleitus is said to have declared to 
ta the highest good; the happiness of man, he is 
convinced, depends upon himself: ^0o9 avOpciir^ 
i»aij^(f>v (♦Fr.' 121). The well-being of the commön- 
»tJuUh depends upon the dominion of law: *the 
ji0c»pW muit fight for law as for its walls ' (' Fr.' 100) ; 
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but this also is law, says the aristocratio philosopher, 
to follow the counsel of an individual (* Fr.' 110) ; and 
against the democracy which had banished his friend 
Hermodorus he launches the most violent censure. 
With the same rade independence he opposed him- 
self to the religious opinions and usages of his people, 
attacking with sharp language not only the Dionysiac 
orgies, but also the worship of statues and bloody 
sacrifices« 

The school of Heracleitus not only maintained 
itself till the beginning of the fourth century in his 
own country, but also found encouragement in Athens ; 
Cratylus, the teacher of Plato, belonged to it. But 
these later Heracleiteans, and Cratylus in particular, 
had become so unmethodical and fanatical in their 
procedure, and had fallen into such extravagances, that 
Plato and Aristotle both use very contemptuous 
language respecting them. 

§ 23. ETnpedoclea. 

Empedocles of Agrigentum was bom about 495-0 
B.C., and died at the age of sixty, about 435-0 B.c; By 
his impassioned eloquence and practical energy, he, like 
his father Meton, long maintained himself at the head 
of the Agrigentine democracy ; but he attached still 
more importance to the functions of religious teacher, 
prophet, physician, and worker of miracles, which his 
remarkable personality, resembling that of Pythagoras, 
enabled him to exercise. Concerning his death many 
romantic stories, some deifying him, others depreciatory, 
early came into circulation ; the most probable account 
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is that having finally lost the popular favour, he died 
an exile in the Peloponnesus, Of the writings which 
bear his name, only the two didactic poems, the ^va-CKa 
and the Kadapfioiy can w^ith certainty be ascribed to 
him ; numerous fragments of both have been preserved.* 
In his mystic theology, Empedocles is allied with 
the Orphic-Pythagorean doctrines ; in his physics, on 
the other hand, he seeks a middle course between 
Parmenides (whose disciple he is called by Alcida- 
mas, op. Diog. viii. 56) and the theory of the universe 
, which Parmenides opposed. With Parmenides, he 
denies that origin and decay in the strict sense are 
thinkable ; but he cannot resolve on that account to 
oppose the plurality of things, their becoming and 
variability ; and so, perhaps following the example of 
Leucippus, he adopts the expedient of reducing becom- 
ing to a combination, decay to a separation, and change 
to the partial separation and combination, of under» ved 
imperishable and invariable substances. These sub- 
stances, however, he conceives as qualitatively dis<-*Ticb 
from each other, and quantitatively divisible ; not as 
atoms, but as elements. He is the first philosopher who 
introduced this conception of elements ; the term indeed 
is of later origin ; Empedocles calls them the * roots of 
all.' Also the fourfold number of the elements, fire, ' "r^ 
water, earth, originates with Empedocles. Neither of 
these four substances can pass over into another, or 
combine with another to form a third ; all mixture of 



' Collected and explained by (1838); Stein, EmnßdoelU Fragnu 
Btnrz, Empednclts (1805); Knr- ( 1862) ; Mullach, 'i^Vvr^w». -Päj/. i. 
BUiii, Ih/ijjedoclis Carm. JieL 13 ft. 
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substances consists in small pattieles of them being 
mechanically assembled together; and the influence, 
which substantially separated bodies exert on each 
other, is brought about by small particles {airoppoai) of 
one becoming detached and entering into the pores of the 
other; where the pores and effluences of two bodies 
correspond to one another, they attract each other, aä 
in the case of the magnet and iron. In order, however, 
that the substances may come together or separate, 
moving forces must also be present, and of these there 
must be two — a combining and a separating force. 
Empedocles calls the former Love (c^tXoTiyy, a-ropyij), 
or also Harmony, and the latter Hate {vsIkos^ kotos). 
But these forces do not always operate in the same 
manner« As Heracleitus represents the world as 
perio(fically coming forth from the primitive fire and 
again returning to it, so Empedocles says that the 
elements are in endless alternation, now brought to* 
gether into unity by love, and now separated by hate. 
In £iiö former of these conditions, as a perfect mingling 
of all substances, the world forms the globe-shaped 
sphere, which is described as a blessed god because all 
hate'is banished from it. The opposite counterpart of 
thi3 is the entire separation of the elements. Between 
thu • '. extremes lie those conditions of the world in 
wlii<m individual natures arise and decay. In the 
fonnation of the present world love first produced a 
whirling motion in the midst of the substances separated 
by hate, and these were gradually drawn into it ; from 
this mixture, through the rotatory movement, air or 
iRther first separated itself, and thence was formed the 
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arch of the heavens; next fire, which occupied the 
place immediately below the aether; from the earth 
water was pressed out by the force of the rotation, and 
from the evaporation of the water came once more air, 
i.e. the lower atmosphere. The sky consists of two 
halves, one of fire, the other dark, with masses of fire 
sprinkled in it ; the former is the heaven of the day» 
time, the latter of the night. The sun, Empedocles, 
like the Pythagoreans, held to be a mirror which 
collects and throws back the rays of the heavenly fire^ 
as the moon those of the sun. The swiftness of the 
rotation occasions the earth and the whole universe to 
remain in their place. 

From the earth, according to Empedocles, plants and 
animals were produced ; but as the union of substanceff 
by love only came about by degrees, so in the origina- 
tion of living creatures he supposed that a gradual 
progress led to more perfect results. First separate 
masses were thrown up from the earth, then these 
united together as it chanced and produced strange 
and monstrous forms ; similarly when the present 
animals and human beings arose, they were at first 
shapeless lumps which only received their organism in 
course of time. That Empedocles, on the contrary^ 
explained the construction of organisms according to 
design by the theory, that of the creations of chance 
only those capable of life maintained themselves, is 
neither probable in itself, nor is it asserted by Ari- 
stotle (* Phys.' ii. 8).' He seems to have occupied him- 

> See my treatise, Ueher die Philol. und Hist. Abh. der BerL 
grieohUv?ien Vorgänger DarmnSt Akad. 1S78, 8. 116 fL 
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■elf considerably with the subject of living creatures. 
Concerning their generation and development, the 
elementary composition of the bones and flesh, the 
process of breathing (^which is eflfected partly through 
the skin) and similar phenomena, he set up con« 
jectures which were of their kind very ingenious. He 
tried to explain the activities of the senses by his 
doctrine of the pores and effluences : in regard to 
sightj^ he thought that emanations from the fire and 
water of the eye meet the light coming towards the 
eye. To explain the activity of thought, he brought 
forward the general principle that each element is 
recognised by the similar element in us * (as also 
desire is evoked by what is akin and aversion by what 
is opposed), and that therefore the quality of thought 
is r^olated according to the constitution of the body 
and especially of the blood, which is the chief seat of 
thought« This materialism, however, does not deter 
him any more than Parmenides from placing sensible 
decidedly below rational knowledge. 

With this system of natural philosophy Emp^docles 
made no attempt to reconcile scientifically his mystic 
doctrine (allied to that of the Orphics and Pytha- 
goreans) of the sinking down of souls into terrestrial 
existence, of their transmigration into the bodies of 
plants, animals, and men, and of the subsequent re- 
torn of the purified souls to the gods ; nor his 
prohibition of animal sacrifices and of animal food. 
He did not even try to explain away the contradiction 
between them, though it is evident that these doctrines 

* yaJhf fdr ykp ytuw hit^waiitp^ &c. Fragm, ed. MuU. v. d7S. 
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involve the conception that strife and opposition are 
the cause of all evi\, and that unity and harmony are 
supremely blessed« Nor do we know whether and 
where room was left in the physics of Empedocles for 
the golden age to which a fragment (v. 417 M.) 
refers ; and if the philosophic poet (v. 389) has, like 
Xenophanes, set up a purer idea of God in opposition 
to the anthropomorphic presentation of divinities, it is 
equally hard to say where this idea could have found a 
place in his physical system or even how it could have 
been compatible with it. 

§ 24. The Atomistic School. 

The founder of the atomistic school was Leucippus, 
a contemporary of Anaxagoras and Empedocles, which 
is the nearest approximation we can make to his date. 
Theophrastus (ap. Simpl. * Phys.' 28. 4) calls him a 
disciple of Parmenides, but does not know whether he 
came from Miletus or Elea. The writings from whick 
Aristotle and Theophrastus took their accounts of his 
doctrines seem to have been subsequently found 
among those of Democritus.^ This renowned philo« 
sopher and student of nature, a citizen of Abdera, was, 
according to his own assertion (Diog. ix. 41), still young 
when Anaxagoras was already old {peo9 Kara irpsa-ßv* 
Tr)i *Ava^ay6pap) ; but that he was exactly forty years 
younger than Anaxagoras, and therefore born about 

> Hence we can explain why Jakrb, /. Phil, 1882, s. 741 ff.) 

Epicurus denied the existence of attempts to prove that Epicarus 

Leucippus (Diog. x. 13). When, was right, he is amply confuted 

hov/ever, Rohde ( Ueber Leucipp by Diels (Verhandl. der 35. Phi» 

vnd Z>^/ii(MT-n^, Verhandlungen der lologenvers. §. 96 ff.). 
S4. Philologenversammlung, ISSi. 
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460 B.c., seems tobe an unfounded assumption of Apol- 
lodonis. Aristotle (* Part. An.' i. 1, 642 a. 26 ; ' Metaph.' 
xiii. 4, 1078 b, 17) places him as a philosopher before 
Socrates. His passion for knowledge led him to Egypt 
and probably also to Babylonia, but whether his inter- 
course with Leucippus, whose disciple he was according 
to Aristotle and Theophrastus, is to be included in the 
five years he spent abroad (* Fr.' v. 6 Mull.) we do not 
know. He was acquainted also with other older and 
contemporary philosophers besides Leucippus, being 
himself the first of the savants and natural philo- 
ßophers of his time. The year of his death is unknown ; 
his age is variously given as ninety years, a hundred, 
and even more« Of his writings numerous fragments y 
have been preserved, but it is difficult, especially in 
regard to the moral sayings, to discriminate what is 
spurious« 

The Atomistic theory, in its essential constituents, 
is to be regarded as the work of Leucippus, while its 
application to all parts of natural science appears to 
have been chiefly that of his disciple. Leucippus (as 
Aristotle says, *Gen. et Corr.' i. 8) was convinced, like 
Parmenides, of the impossibility of an absolute genesis 
and decay ; but he would not deny the plurality of 
things, motion, nor genesis and decay (i.e. of composite 
things); and since this, as Parmenides had shown, 
cannot be conceived without Non-Being, he main- 
tained that Non-Being exists as well as Being. But 
Being (as in Parmenides) is that which fills space, the 

* Collected by Mullach, Dewoor. Fragm, 1843 j Fragm Phil, i 
830fi. 
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Fall J Non-Beiog ia the Void. Leucippns and Demo- 
critus, therefore, declared the Plenum and the Void to 
be the primary constituents of all things ; but, in 
order to be able to explain phenomena in reference to 
them, they conceived the Plenum aa divided into innu- 
merable atoms, which on account of their minuteness are 
not perceptible separately ; these are separated from one 
another by the Void, but must themselves be indivi- 
pible because they completely fill their space and have 
no vacuum in them; for this reason they are called 
atoms (äro/Mi) or also, ' thick bodies ' (wwrra). These 
atoms are constituted precisely like the Being of Far- 
ineuides, if we imagine this as split up into innumer- 
able parts and placed in an unlimited empty space ; 
underived, imperishable, homogeneous throughout as to 
their substance, they are distinct from one another only 
by their form and magnitude, and are capable of no 
qualitative change but onlj of change of place. To 
them alone, therefore, we must refer the qualities and* 
changes of things. As all atoms consist of the same 
matter, their weight must exactly correspond with their 
size ; consequently, if two compound bodies of similar 
magnitude have a different weight, the reason can 
only be that there are more empty spaces in the one 
than in the other. All derivation, or genesis, of the 
oomposite cousiBts in the coming together of separate 
atoma ; md all decay in the separatirai of combined 
Dtonifi; nml similarly with all kinds of change. All 
operaiJMii of things on each other is amechaniöd oper< 
ttb prexsiire and impact; all influence from 
t between the ma^et and iron, light and 
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the eye) is effected by effluences. All properties of 
things depend upon the form, magnitude, position, and 
arrangement of their atoms ; the sensible qualities 
"which we ascribe to them merely express the manner 
in which they affect our senses: vofitp yXvKv, vofit^ 
m'ucpovg vofJLtp OspfioVy v6fi(p '^v'xpov^ vofixp XP^^Vy ^^V 
Sc arofjLa icaX ksv6v* (Dem. ^ Fr. Phys.' 1.) 

On account of their weight, all the atoms from 
eternity move downwards in infinite space ; but, accord- 
ing to the atomists, the larger and therefore heavier 
atoms fall more quickly than the smaller and lighter, 
and strike against them ; thus the smaller are impelled 
upwards, and from the collision of these two motions, 
from the concussion and rebound of the atoms, a whirl- 
ing movement is produced. In consequence of this, 
on the one hand the homogeneous atoms are brought 
together, and on the other, through the entanglement 
of variously shaped atoms, complexes of atoms, or 
worlds, segregated and externally sundered, are formed. 
As the motion has no beginning, and the mass of atoms 
and of empty space has no limits, there must always 
have been innumerable multitudes of such worlds 
existing under the most various conditions, and having 
the most various forms. Of these innumerable worlds 
our world is one« The conjectures of Democritus con- 
oenung its origin, the formation of the heavenly bodies 
in the air, their . gradual drying up and ignition, &c., 
axe in hannony with his general presuppositions. The 
eartk is supposed by Leucippus and Democritus to be 
a xonnd pliite, floating on the air. The heavenly bodies, 
of irhioh tbe two largest, the sun and moon, only 
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entered our universe after the earth had begun to be 
formed, before the inclination of the earth's axis, 
revolved laterally around the earth. In regard to the 
four elements, Democritus thought that fire consists of 
small smooth and round atoms, while in the other 
elements various kinds of atoms are intermingled. 

Organic beings came forth from the terrestrial 
slime, and to these Democritus seems to have devoted 
special attention. He was, however, chiefly occupied 
with man ; and though the structure of the human 
body is an object of the highest admiration to him, 
he ascribes still greater value to the soul and spiritual 
life. The soul, indeed, he can only explain as some- 
thing corporeal : it consists of fine smooth and round 
atoms, and therefore of fire which is distributed 
through the whole body, and by the process of inhala- 
tion is hindered from escaping and is also replenished 
from the outer air ; but the particular activities of the 
soul have their seat in particular organs. After death, 
the soul-atoms are scattered. Nevertheless, the soul 
is the noblest and divinest element in man, and in all 
other things there is as much soul and reason as there 
is warm matter in them : of the air, for example, 
Democritus said that there must be much reason and 
soul {yovs and yfrv^ij) in it, otherwise we could not 
receive them into us through the breath (Arist... 
* De Kespir.' 4). Perception consists in the change 
which is produced in the soul by the effluences going 
forth from things and entering through the organs of 
the senses ; for example, the cause of sight is that the 
images {stScoXa, Sei/csXdy flying off from objects give 
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their shape to the intervening air, and this comes iu 
contact with the effluences from our eyes. Each 
particular kind of atom is perceived by the cor- 
responding kind in us. Thought also consists in a 
similar change of the body of the soul : it is true, 
when the soul has attained the proper temperature 
through the movements it experiences. This material- 
ism, however, does not prevent Democritus, like other 
philosophers, from discriminating sharply between per- 
ception and thought {^v<ofi7i atcorirf and yvrja-trf) in 
respect of their relative value; and only expecting 
information concerning the true constitution of things 
from the latter ; though at the same time he admits 
that our knowledge of things must begin with observa- 
tion. It is also, no doubt, the imperfection of the 
sensible knowledge which occasions the complaints of 
Demiocritus as to the uncertainty and limitations of our 
knowledge ; but he is not therefore to be considered a 
sceptic, for he expressly opposed the scepticism of Prot- 
agoras« As the value of our knowledge is conditioned by 
elevation above the sensible, so likewise is the value of 
our life. That which is most desirable is to enjoy oneself 
as much, and to vex oneself as little, as possible ; but 
' svSacfiovia and KaKohai^ovla of soul dwell not in gold 
nor in flocks and herds, but the soul is the dwelling of 
the daemon.' Happiness essentially consists in cheer- 
fnlness and peace of mind {svdvfiir}^ evsa-Tco, ap/wpir), 
and ddafißirj) and these are most surely attained by 

> n. iirtBvfiiris is the title of been taken, so far as they are 

the treatise from which all oi genuine. See Herzel in Hemies, 

mach of the ethical fragments of xiv. 354-407. 
the philosopher seem to have 
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moderation of the desires and symmetry of life 
(a-vfifisTpirj), This is the spirit of the practical precepts 
of Democritus, which show abundant experience, 
subtle observation, and pin-e principles. He does not 
appear to have tried to combine them scientifically 
with his physical theory ; and if the leading thought 
of his ethics lies essentially in the proposition that the 
happiness of man entirely depends upon his state of 
mind, there is no proof that he undertook to establish 
this proposition by general reflections, as Socrates did 
with his maxim : * Virtue consists in Knowledge.' 
Aristotle consequently reckons Democritus, in spite of 
his moral sayings, among the Physicists, and makes 
scientific ethics begin with Socrates ('Metaph.' xiii. 
4, 1078 b. 17 ; ^Part. An.' i. 2, 642 a. 26). 

The theory of Democritus concerning the gods of 
the popular belief sounds strange to us, but in truth it 
is quite consistent with his explanation of nature. 
Though he found it impossible to share that belief as 
such, it nevertheless seemed to him necessary to 
explain it. For this piupose, while he did not discard 
the theory that extraordinary natiu-al phenomena have 
occasioned their being attributed to the gods as their 
authors, or that certain universal conceptions are 
presented in the gods, another and more realistic expla- 
nation harmonised better with his sensualism. As the 
popular religion peopled the atmosphere with daemons, 
so Democritus supposed that in the atmosphere were 
beings of a similar form to men, but far surpassing 
them in size and duration of existence, whose influ- 
ences were sometimes beneficent, and sometimes 
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malign ; the images {vide sup. p. 80) which emanate 
from them, and appear to men either in sleeping or 
waking, came to be regarded as gods. Democritus 
also attempted to give a natm:uli8tic explanation of pro- 
phetic dreams, and the influence of the evil eye, by 
means of his doctrine of images and effluences ; he 
likewise thought that natural indications of certain 
incidents were to be deduced from the entrails of 
sacrificial animals. 

The most important disciple of the school of 
Democritus is Metrodorus of Chios, who was instructed 
either by Democritus himself or by his scholar Nessus. 
While he agreed with Democritus in the main features 
of his doctrine, he diverged from him as to the details 
of his natural philosophy in many points, and drew 
from his sensualism sceptical inferences, by which, 
however, he can hardly have intended to deny the 
possibility of knowledge. Anaxarchus o EuSat/Ltort/coy, 
who accompanied Alexander, and was more meritorious 
in his death than in his life, is a disciple of Metrodorus 
or of his scholar Diogenes. With Metrodorus, perhaps, 
Nausiphanes is also to be connected, who introduced 
Epicurus to the doctrine of Democritus ; but he is 
likewise said to have attended Pyrrho the Sceptic. 

§ 25. Anoixagoras. 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, according to ApoUodorus 
(ap. Diog. ii. 7, who probably follows Demetrius 
Phaler.), bom in 01. 70-1, or 500 b.c., devoted himself 
to science, to the neglect of his property, and distin- 
guished himself greatly as a mathematician. Con- 

Q 2 
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cerning his teachers nothing is known ; some modems^ 
without any suflScient ground, attempt to make him a 
disciple of Hermotimus of Clazomenae, a far more ancient 
and mythical wonder-worker, into whose legends (accord- 
ing to Arist, ^ Metaph.' 984 b. 18) Anaxagoras' doctrine 
of vovs was at an early time interpolated. In Atheps, 
whither he migrated (according to Diogenes, ii. 7, about 
464-2 B.C.), he came into close relations with Pericles ; 
accused by enemies ofthat statesman of denying the gods 
of the State, he was forced to leave Athens (434-3 B.c..). 
He removed to Lampsacus, where he died in 428 B.c. 
(ApoUodor. op. Diog. ii. 7). From his treatise nrspX ^w- 
6(09, in the composition of which he seems to have been 
already acquainted with the doctrines of Empedocles and 
Leucippus, important fragments have been preserved.* . 
Anaxagoras agrees with these philosophers that 
genesis and decay in the strict sense are unthinkable, 
that all genesis consists merely in the combination, 
and all decay in the separation, of substances already 
existing.* But the motion through which the com- 
bination and separation of substances is brought about 
he knows not how to explain by matter as such; still 
less the well-ordered motion which has produced suck 
a beautiful whole, and so full of design, as the world. 
This can only be the work of a being or essence» 
whose knowledge and power extends over all things, 

* In Mullach, Fragm. i. 243 Äir«jAXi;<rÖoi oIk opBus POfä(owruf 

ff., explained hy Schaubach, oi "EAATjuey. ovBhv yhp xPVAui 

Anax. Fragvienta, 1827. Schorn, ylv^rai oi/Sh AiroAAwrou AAA* iarh 

Anax, et D-iogenis Fragmenta^ iSmcov xP'?/*<^T«y avfifjUaytral r€ 

1829. «col dicucplvfTou Kal ovtws hv 6p9St9 

^Frag. 17 m. (Simpl. Phyi. iC'iAo«*» r6 re ylvetrBtu avfifjjffy*' 

163, 20). rh 8« yiytaBa ical ffBai Kal rh aiF6Wvffdeu dicucpiiKffiau 
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the work of a thinking, rational, and almighty essence, 
of mind or vovsi and this power and rationality can 
only belong to vov9 if it be mixed with nothing else, 
and is therefore restrained by no other. The concep- 
tion of mind as . distinguished from matter thus forms 
the leading thought of Anaxagoras; and the most 
essential mark for characterising this distinction is 
that mind is altogether simple, and matter altogether 
compound. Mind is * mixed with nothing,' * for itself 
alone ' {fiovvos i<f>* icjvTov)^ * the rarest and purest of 
all things ; ' in these expressions its incorporeality is 
not indeed adequately described, but yet is unmistak- 
ably intended, while the question of its personality is 
still altogether untouched by the philosopher. Its 
operation essentially consists in the separation of the 
mixed, and to this separation its knowledge also may 
be reduced, as a discrimination. Matter, on the contrary, 
before mind has worked upon it, presents a mass in 
which nothing is sundered from another. But as all 
things arise out of this mass through mere separation 
of their constituents, it must not be conceived as a 
homogeneous mass, nor as a mixture of such simple 
primitive substances as the elements of Empedocles, 
or the atoms ; according to Anaxagoras it rather con- 
sists of a medley of innumerable, underived, imperish- 
able, unchangeable, invisibly small, but yet not 
indivisible corpuscles of specific quality ; particles of 
gold, flesh, bones, &c. Anaxagoras describes these his 
primitive substances as cirepfxaTa or 'x^pi]fiaTa ; later 
writers call them, in half-Aristotelian terminology, 
ofioiofiepijm 
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Ui buTfttoiiv with these presuppositions Anaxagoras 
'H;^au his^ ooi>mogoDy with a description of the stat« in 
wiiich all substances were entirely mingled together 

• Kr.' 1 : ofMov irdvTa y^rjßiaTa ^i/). Mind effected their 
reparation by producing a whirling • motion at one 
[A^iiit, which spreading from thence drew in more and 
»uore particles of the infinite mass, and will continue 
^o do so. That Anaxagoras supposed mind to inter- 
fere at other stages of the formation of the universe is 
HOC stated ; Plato (' Phaedo,' 97 B ff.) and Aristotle 
. • Metaph.' i. 4, 985 a. 18 ; 7, 988 b. 6), on the other 
hiuid, both censure him for not having applied his 
newly discovered principle to a teleological explanation 
of uature, and for confining himself like his predecessors 
u> blindly working material causes. Through the whirl- 
ing UAotion, the substances drawn into it are divided 
luu» two masses, of which one comprehends the warm, 
i iio dry, the light, and the thin ; the other the cold, 
iho luoist, the dark, and the dense; these are the 
V ihev and the air, or more precisely, vapour, fog, aifp. 
I'lio division of substances proceeds with the continued 
iuo\ciuout, but never comes to an end; substances are 
\*i vll i>4uts of all things, and only on this account is it 
I* I., .lUk' that a thing becomes changed by the emergence 
..I .^uU^iiuueos ; if snow were not black — that is, if dark- 
II .... wv'ic not in it as well as brightness — it could not 
'»V rKau^ed hUo water. The rare and the warm were 

i.M.vl i>\ ttu^ ^vtation towards the circumference, the 
„ .1 ^• i^ukl ih^ moist into the centre; the earth is 
I .. jn.\l Uvoki ttv^ latter, and Anaxagoras, like the older 
iviiiii:^ vs'JKvN^x^ it aa a flat plate borne upon the air. 
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The heavenly bodies consist of masses of stone, which 
are lorn from the earth by the force of the rotation, 
and hurled into the air, where they become ignited. 
These at first moved horizontally, and subsequently, 
from the inclination of the earth's axis, around, and at 
one part of their course, under the earth. The moon, 
Anaxagoras thought, was like the earth and inhabited ; 
the sun, which is many tinaes larger than the Pelo- 
ponnesus, gave the greater part of their light to the 
moon and all the other stars. Through the solar heat, 
the earth, which at first was composed of slime and 
mud, in course of time dried up. 

From the terrestrial slime which fructified the 
germs contained in the air and in the aether, living 
creatures were produced. That which animates them 
is mind, and this is the same in all things, including 
plants, but is apportioned to them in difierent measure. 
In man, even sensible perception is the work of mind, 
but it is efiected by means of the bodily organs 
(in which it is called forth not by the homogeneous but 
by the opposite), and is therefore inadequate. Reason 
alone guarantees true knowledge. How entirely 
Anaxagoras himself lived for his inquiries, we know 
from some of his apophthegms; and some further 
utterances of his which are related reveal a noble and 
earnest view of life. That he occupied himself with 
ethics in a scientific manner, tradition does not assert ; 
and not one religious philosophical maxim is known to 
have emanated from him. Personally he maintains 
towards the popular religion an attitude of full 
scientific freedom, and sought to give a naturalistic 
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explanation of reputed miracles, such as the meteoric 
stone of iEgospotamos. 

Of the pupils of Anaxagoras, among whom may be 
reckoned Euripides, Metrodorus of Lampsacus is only 
known by his allegorical interpretation of the Homeric 
mythology. We have a little more information about 
Archelaus of Athens, the supposed teacher of Socrates. 
Though agreeing with Anaxagoras in other points, this 
physicist approaches more nearly to Anaximenes and 
Diogenes in that he named the original mass of matter 
air, represented spirit as mingled in air, and termed the 
separation of materials rarefection and condensation. 
The masses which were first separated in this manner 
he called the warm and cold. The statement that he 
derived the distinction of good and bad from custom 
only (Diog. ii. 16) appears to be due to a mistake. 
As he is never mentioned by Aristotle, it is probable 
that he was not of much scientific importance. 

III. The Sophists. 

§ 26. Origin and Character of Sophistidsm. 

From the beginning of the fifth century, there began 
to prevail among the Greeks certain views the dis- 
semination of which after some decades wrought an 
important change in the manner of thought of the 
cultured circles and in the tendency of scientific 
life. Already the conflict of philosophic theories, and 
the boldness with which they opposed the ordinary 
mode of presentation, tended to excite mistrust against 
these attempts at a scientific explanation of the world. 
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Further, since a Parmenides and a Heraeleitus, an 
Empedocles and a Democritus had disputed the truth 
of sensible perception, more general doubt in the 
capacity of man for knowledge might the more easily be 
connected therewith, because the materialism of these 
philosophers furnished them with no means of estab- 
lishing scientifically the higher truth of rational know- 
ledge; and even Anaxagoras did not employ his 
doctrine of vov9 for this purpose. Still more impera- 
tively, however, did the general development of Greek 
national life demand a change in the direction of 
scientific activity. The greater and more rapid was' 
the progress of universal culture since the Persian War 
in the whole of Hellas, and above all in Athens, which 
was now the centre of its intellectual and political life, 
the more did the necessity of a special preparation for 
political activity assert itself in regard to those who 
desired to distinguish themselves ; the more com- 
pletely victorious democracy gradually set aside all 
the limits which custom and law had hitherto placed to 
the will of the sovereign people, and the more brilliant 
the prospects thus opened to anyone who could win 
over the people to himself, the more valuable and 
indispensable must have appeared the instruction, by 
means of which a man could become an orator and 
popular leader. This necessity was met by the persons 
called by their contemporaries wise men or Sophists 
{a'o<f>oi, a'o<f>i(rTal\ and announced by themselves as 
Such ; they oflfered their instruction to all who desired 
to learn, wandering, as a rule, from city to city, and 
requiring in return a proportionately high remunera- 
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tion ; a practice for which in itself they are not to be 
blamed, but which hitherto had not been customary. 
This instruction might include all possible arts and 
knowledge, and we find that men who were counted 
among the Sophists, even some of the most important 
among them, taught quite mechanical arts. But the 
principal object of Sophistic instruction was the 
preparation for practical life, and since the time of 
Plato it has been usual to call those persons Sophists, 
in the narrower sense of the word, who came forward as 
professional teachers of * virtue ' (using the term in 
the comprehensive meaning of the Greek aperrj) ; who 
undertook to make their pupils adepts in action and 
speech {heivovs irpdrTsiv xai Xsyetv)^ and to qualify 
them for the management of a household or community. 
This limitation to practical objects rests among them 
all upon the conviction — which was expressed by the 
most eminent Sophists in the form of sceptical theories, 
and by the majority was put in practice in their 
' eristic ' — ^that it is impossible to ascertain reality, 
and that our knowledge cannot pass beyond subjective 
phenomena. This view could not be without a reflex 
action upon ethics ; and the natural result was that the 
rebellion against all rule, civil, moral, or legal, which 
grew up in the feuds and factions of the period, found 
in Sophistic theories a superficial justification. Thus 
the so-called Sophists came forward as the most 
eminent exponents and agents in the Greek illumi- 
nation (Aufklärung) of the fifth century, and they 
share all the advantages and all the weaknesses of 
this position. The current condemnation of the 
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Sophists, which is dominated by Plato's view of them, 
has been opposed by Hegel, K. F. Hermann, Grote, 
and others, who have brought to light their historical 
importance. Grote has even failed to notice the 
«uperficial, unsound, and dangerous element which 
from the first was united with anything that was 
justifiable and meritorious in them, and in the course 
of time came more and more to the surface. 

§ 27. Eminent Sophistical Teachers. 

The first man who called himself a Sophist and 
came forward publicly as a teacher of virtue (TratSei;- 
a-sci)9 Ka\ dpSTTJs BiBdaKuXos^ was, according to Plato, 
Protagoras of Abdera (Plato, ' Protag.' 316 D f. ; 349 A). 
Born about 480 B.c. or a little earlier, he wandered 
through Hellas for forty years, devoting himself with 
brilliant success to his work as a teacher. On several 
occasions he resided at Athens under the protection of 
Pericles, but at length he was accused of atheism, 
and compelled to leave the city. On his voyage to 
Sicily he was drowned, in the seventieth -year of his 
age. Of his writings only a few fragments remain. 
Contemporary with Protagoras was Gorgias of Leontini, 
bom 490-480 B.c., who first came forward as a teacher 
in Sicily, but after 427 frequented Athens and other 
cities of Central Greece. Afterwards he settled at 
J^arissa in Thessaly, where he died, more than a hundred 
years old. /In his later life he desired to confine his 
instructions to rhetoric, but we are acquainted with 
certain ethical definitions and sceptical arguments 
which he embodied iu a separate treatise (apparently 
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in his youth). Somewhat later than Protagoras and 
üorgias are the two contemporaries of Socrates, 
Prodicus of lulls in Ceos, who enjoyed considerable 
reputation in the neighbouring city of Athens, and 
Hippias of Elis, who poured out his mathematical, 
physical, historical, and technical information with 
vainglorious superficiality (according to his opponents), 
in a number of lectures and treatises. Xeniades of 
Corinth appears to have lived about the same time, a 
Sophist who, according to Sextus, * Math.' vii. 53, was 
mentioned by Democritus. Of the remaining the best 
known are : Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, a rhetorician 
whose character has been unfavourably portrayed by 
Plato ; the brothers Euthydemus and Dionysodorus of 
Chios, the comic heroes of the Platonic * Euthydemus ; ' 
the rhetorician, moralist, and poet, Evenus of Paros ; 
the rhetoricians of the school of Gorgias, Polus, Lyco- 
phron, Protarchus, Alcidamas. iCritias the leader of the 
Thirty, like Callicles in the Platonic * Grorgias,' was not 
a Sophibt in the technical sense, but a pupil of the schoolj 

§ 28, The Sophistical Scepticism and Eristic. 

t 

I Even as early as Protagoras the altered position of 

thought to its object was expressed in the proposition : 

* Man is the measure of all things ; of what is, how it 

is ; of what is not, how it is not ; ' ^ i.e. for every person 

that is true and real which appears so to him, and for 

' J^r. i. Mull. {Fra>gm, Phil, XP^I^'^^^ fiirpov HyBponros^ rSov fitp 

li. 130) ; in Plato, Thecet. 152 A, tvrwv is %aTi, rcou S* oifK ovrtov, &s 

160 C, 0^ scepe ; Sext. Math. vii. ovic e<rT<. 
60; Diog. iz. 61, &c. irdvr»y 
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this reason there is only a subjective and relative, not 
an objective and universal truth. In order to establish' 
this principle, Protagoras (according to Plato, * Theaet.' 
152 A flf.; Sext. * Pyrrh.' i. 216 fif.), not only availed 
himself of the fact that the same thing makes an 
entirely different, impression on diflferent persons, but 
also of Heracleitus's doctrine of the flux of all things. 
In the constant change of objects and of the organs of 
sense each perception has a value only for a definite 
person and a definite moment, and therefore it is im- 
possible to maintain one thing rather than another of 
any object.* Grorgias, on the other hand, in his 
treatise * On the Not-being or Nature,' * made Zeno's 
dialectic his pattern, and also availed himself of pro- 
positions of Zeno and Melissus in order to prove, as he 
did with a certain acuteness, (1) that nothing could 
exist ; (2) that what did exist could not be known by 
us ; (3) and that which was known could not be im- 
parted to another. In the school of Gorgias we meet 
with the assertion that no predicate can be given to a 
subject, because one thing cannot be many. The pro- 
position of Protagoras also lies at the base of the 
principle of Xeniades, who maintained that all the 
opinions of men were false; and the apparently 
opposite principle of Euthydemus, that everything 
applied to anything at any time and at the same 
time« If the last-mentioned Sophist deduces from the 

* Plut. Adv, Col, 4. 2. Demo- • The contents of which we 

critos controverted the principle know from Sextus, Math. vii. 

of Protagoras, m^ ttJaXXov aXvai 65-87. Ps. Arist. JDe Melisso^ c, 

routv % roiov r&y irpay/xdrcoy cKoir- 6 t, Cf . Isocr. HeL 2 f. 
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Eleatic presuppositions the inference that a man can 
neither utter nor think what does not exist and is there- 
fore false ; the same result appears in connection with 
Heracleitean and Protagorean doctrines ; and the kindred 
X)roposition, that a man cannot contradict himself, is 
found even in Protagoras himself. But the practical pro- 
cedure of the majority of the Sophists shows even more 
clearly than these sceptical theories how deeply rooted 
was the despair of objective knowledge in the whole 
character of this mode of thought. Independent 
inquiries in the physical part of philosophy are not 
known to have been undertaken by any of the Sophists, 
although they occasionally made use of certain assump- 
tions of the Physicists, and Hippias extended his 
instructions even to mathematics and natural science. 
The more common, on the other hand, is the art of 
disputation or eristic, which seeks its object and 
triumph not in gaining a scientific conviction, but 
merely in contradicting and confusing those who take 
a part in the dialogue. To Plato, Aristotle, and 
Isocrates, an * Eristic ' and a * Sophist ' are almost 
synonymous titles. Even Protagoras maintained that 
any proposition could be supported or confuted with 
equally good reasons. In his conversation and in his 
writings he introduced pupils to this art, and his 
fellow-countryman Democritus laments (* Fr. Mor.' 
145) over the * wranglers and strap-plaiters ' of his day. 
Subsequently we find the theory and practice of this 
art in an equally melancholy condition. According 
to Aristotle (*Top.' ix. 33, 183 b. 15), the theory 
consisted in making pupils learn the most common 
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* catches' by heart. The practice is seen in the 
Platonic ' Euthydemus,' degraded to empty repartee, 
and even to formal badinage ; and that this picture, 
which does not conceal its satiric nature, is not a 
mere caricature is shown by Aristotle's treatment of 
fallacies (* Top.' ix.), in which the examples are almost 
entirely borrowed from the Sophists of the Socratean 
period, from whom also the Megarian Eristics took 
their patterns. It is true that the pitiful trivialities of 
a Dionysodorus and Euthydemus are not attributed to 
Protagoras and Gorgias ; but we cannot fail to recog- 
nise one as the direct descendant of the other. If, 
nevertheless, this Eristic was able to bring most dis- 
putants into difficulties and excite admiration among 
many ; if even Aristotle thought it worth serious ex- 
amination, this is only a proof how little practised in 
thinking the men of that time were, and what dif- 
ficulties could be thrown in the way of their training 
by the confusions which can hardly be avoided when 
thought, as yet unacquainted with the conditions 
necessary to correctness of method, becomes for the 
first time aware of the full extent of its power. ' 

§ 29. The Sophistic Ethica and Rhetoric. 

If there is no universally valid truth, there cannot 
be any universally valid law ; that is true for every man 
which appears to him to be true, that must be right of 
which he approves. The older Sophists did not deduce 
these consequences from their presuppositions. If they 
came forward as teachers of virtue, they understood by 
virtue what was universally meant by the word at the 
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time. The * Heracles * and other moral lectures of Pro- 
dicus, the counsels which Hippias put into the mouth of 
Nestor, would never have received the approval which 
they did had they been at variance with the moral 
views of the time. In the myth in Plato (* Prot.' 320 
C fif.), which, no doubt, is taken from him, Protagoras 
regards the sense of justice and duty (S//C77 and alBa>s) 
as a gift of the gods vouchsafed to all men ; he there- 
fore recognises a natural justice. Gorgias described 
the virtue of the man, of the woman, of the child, of 
the slave, &c., as they were popularly conceived (Plato, 
' Meno,' 71 D f. ; Arist. ' Pol.' i. 13, 1260 a. 27). Yet 
even in the Sophists of the first generation some of the 
practical consequences of their scepticism come to the 
surface. Protagoras very properly met with opposition 
when, by promising to make the weaker cause appear the 
stronger (tov ^TT€e) \6yov Kpsirrfo 7roisiv\ he recom- 
mended his rhetoric precisely on the side where it was 
open to abuse. Hippias (Xen. *Memor.' iv. 4. 14 ff.) 
places law in opposition to nature, in a contrast of which 
he himself makes very doubtful applications, and which 
at a later time became one of the leading thoughts of 
the Sophistic art of life. Plato puts into the mouth of 
Thrasymachus, Polus, and Callicles the view which Ari- 
stotle also shows to have been widely maintained in So- 
phistic circles (* Top.' ix. 12, 173 a. 7), that natural right 
was the right of the stronger, and all positive laws were 
merely capricious enactments, which the authorities of 
the time had made in their own interest. If juvstice was 
generally commended this merely arose from the fact 
that the mass of men found it to their advantage. On 
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the other hand, anyone who felt that he had the power 
to rise above these laws had the right to do so. That 
the distinction between law and nature was also used 
to set men free from national prejudices is shown by 
the doubts to which it gave rise whether slavery was 
according to nature — doubts which Aristotle mentions, 
*Pol.'i. 3, 6.| 

I Among human ordinances were to be reckoned the 
belief in and worship of gods ; of this the variety of 
religions was a proof. ' Of the gods,' wrote Protagoras, 
* I have nothing to say ; either that they exist or that 
they do not exist.' Prodicus saw in the gods personi- 
fications of the heavenly bodies, the elements, the 
fruits of the earth, and, generally, of all things useful 
to men. In the * Sisyphus ' of Critias the belief in 
gods is explained as the discovery of a politician who 
employed it as a means to terrify men from evil. J 

! The more completely the human will freed itself 
from the limitations which religion, custom and law 
had hitherto drawn around it, the higher rose the value \ 
of the means by which men could win for themselves 
this sovereign will and make it their subject. With the 
Sophists all these means were included in the art of 
speech, the power of which, it is true, was quite 
extraordinary at that time, and was altogether over- 
estimated by those who owed their whole influence to it. 
Hence of the great majority of the Sophists it is ex- 
pressly handed down that they came forward as teachers 
of elocution, composed introductions to the art, pro- 
nounced and wrote pattern speeches, which they 
caused their pupils to learn by heart. It was a neces- 
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sary concomitant of the whole character of the Sophis- 
tical instruction that greater weight should be laid on 
the technicalities of language and exposition than on 
the logical or actual correctness of the discussion. The 
speeches of the Sophists were exhibitions which at^ 
tempted to create an effect mainly by a clever choice 
of subject, by startling turns in the treatment, copious- 
ness of expression, select, delicate, and exuberant 
language. Gorgias more especially owed to these 
peculiarities the brilliant success of his speeches, 
1 hough it is true that to a riper taste, even in antiquity, 
they seemed over-elaborate and insipid. Yet many of 
these Sophistical rhetoricians, as for instance Thrasy- 
machus, did real service in the cultivation of the art of 
oratory and its technicalities. From them also pro- 
ceeded the first investigations into the science of 
language. Protagoras, for the first time, no doubt, 
distinguished the three genders of nouns, the tenses of 
verbs, and the kinds of sentences. Hippias laid down 
rules on metre and euphony, and Prodicus by his dis- 
tinction between synonymous words, though he doubt- 
less ascribed an undue value to it, gave a great impulse 
to lexicographical inquiries and the formation of a seien* 
tific terminology. 
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SECOND PERIOD. 

SOCRATES, PLATO, ARISTOTLE. 

§ 30. Introduction. 

It was inevitable that the illuminatloii of the Sophistic 
period should have a double effect upon scientific life. 
On the one hand, thought, in the conscious aess of its 
power, demanded obedience from all authority. In the 
questions of the theory of knowledge and of ethics a 
new field of inquiry, hitherto only incidentally touched 
upon, was opened, and this inquiry received varied 
exercise in the Sophistic dialectic. On the other hand, 
the investigations of the Sophists had merely ended in 
the conclusion that a scientific foundation of ethics 
was as utterly.iopeless as a scientific knowledge of the 
world ; and with the surrender of the belief in man's 
power of knowledge must be given up also the effort after 
the knowledge of truth. As the existing basis of moral 
conviction — the absolute supremacy of human and divine 
laws — was also abandoned, the moral and civic life of 
the Greeks appeared to be in no less danger than the 
scientific life. As a fact, this alarm was not yet well 
grounded. From the beginning of the fifth century 
the moral and religious intuitions of the nation had 
undergone such a refinement and amplification by the 
poets and writers of the time, the questions which 
were of the first importance for human life had been so 

s2 
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VsUtottsly discussed, though not in a scientific form, 
that nothing was needed beyond a deeper reflection 
on the part of the Greek mind upon itself and the 
g-ains already won, in order to acquire a new and firmer 
foundation for moral action. But this reflection could 
only be the work of a science which was free from the 
doubts by which the confidence in the science of the 
day had been destroyed. In opposition to the dog- 
matism of such science, it must proceed from firm prin- 
ciples about the problem and conditions of knowledge. 
In opposition to the sensuous view, from which the 
physicists had never been able to emancipate them- 
selves, it must recognise as the true object of science 
the nature of things as compre hended by thought, and 
passing beyond iTprnftdiafp. ppr^^fiptinn. This new form 
of the scientific life Socrates founded by demanding 
knowledge through concepts, by introducing men to the 
formation of concepts by_dialectic, and by applying the 
process to ethica l^ and kindred religio us questions. In 
the smaller Socratic schools separate elements of his 
philosophy were retained in a one-sided manner, and 
in an equally one-sided manner connected with older 
doctrines. Plato carried on the work of his master 
with a deeper and more comprehensive intelligence. 
He developed the Socratic philosophy of concepts, which 
he supplemented by all the kindred elements of pre- 
Socratic doctrines, to its metaphysical consequences, 
and regarded everything from this point of view. In 
this manner he created a grand system of an idealistic 
nature, the centr a point of which lies on the one side 
in the intuition of ideas, on the other in inquiries 
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about the nature and duty of man. Aristotle supple- 
Baented this by the most energetic researches into 
nature. While controverting the d ugilistic hars hness of 
the Platonic idealism, he held closely to the leading 
principles, and by extending them so widely that they 
seemed adapted to embrace the entire world of reality, 
he brought the Socratic philosophy of concepts to the 
highest sci entific completen ess. 

L Socrates. 

§ 31. Life and Personality of Socrates. 

Socrates was bom in 470 B.c. (it i:- said on the sixth 
of Thargelion), or, at latest, in the first months of the 
following year.* His father, Sophroniscus,was a sculp- 
tor; his mother, Phaenarete, a midwife. In youth 
his education does not seem to have gone beyond the 
limits common in his country. Anaxagoras is men- 
tioned as his teacher by later writers only; and Archelaus 
by Aristoxenus — not by Ion of Chios, his contemporary 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 19. 23. 45, &c.). The absolute silence 
of Plato and Xenophon are against both these assump- 
tions, as also are expressions which Plato puts into the 
mouth of Socrates in * Phsedo,' 97 B ; * Crito,' 52 B ; and 
Xenophon, * Mem.' iv. 7. 6 f. ; * Symp.' i. 1. 5. At a later 
time he may have sought to increase his knowledge from 
books, mixed with the Sophists, and attended some of 
their lectures ; but he owed his philosophy rather to 

* This )8 clear from the state- Memor. iv. 8, 2 ; Plato, Plupd. .59 

ments about the date of his D) and about his age at the 

death and condemnation (Diog. time (Plato, Aj)ol, 17 D; Crito, 

&t 44 ; Diodor. xiv. 37 ; Xeu. 52 E). 
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bis own reflection, and to the means of culture which 
Athens then provided — to conversation with leading 
men and women — than to direct scientific instruction. 
He appears to have learnt his father's art ; but his 
higher mission of influencing the development of others 
ivas made known to him by the inward voice which he 
himself regarded as divine (Plato, * ApoL' 33 C), and 
this voice was at a later time confirmed by the Delphic 
oracle. Aristophanes represents him as thus engaged 
in 424 B.c., and Plato even before the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war. He devoted himself to his work 
to the end, even under circumstances of the greatest 
poverty, and with Xanthippe at his side. His self- 
renimciation was complete. He asked for no reward ; 
neither the care of his family nor participation in public 
business withdrew him from his mission. A pattern of 
a life of few needs, of moral purity, justice, and piety, yet 
at the same time full of genuine human kindliness, a 
pleasant companion, subtle and intellectual, of never- 
failing cheerfulness and calm, he became an object of 
enthusiastic veneration to men of the most varied cha- 
racter and rank. A son of his nation, he not only dis- 
charged his civic duties in peace and in the field un- 
falteringly, imshaken by any danger, but in his whole 
nature and conduct, as well as in his views, he shows 
himself a Greek and an Athenian. At the same time 
we can find in him traits which gave even to his con- 
temporaries the impression of something strange and 
remarkable, of an unparalleled singularity {aroTria). 
On the one hand there was a prosiness, an intellec- 
tual pedantry, an indifiference to outward appearance. 
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which suited very well with the Silenus figure of 
the philosopher, but stood in sharp contrast to the 
susceptibility of Attic taste. On the other hand, there 
was an absorption in his own thoughts which at times 
gave the impression* of absence of mind, and a power 
of emotion so potent that the dim feeling which even 
in his youth held him back when about to take this 
or that step appeared to him a daemonic sign and 
an inward oracle. Even in dreams he believed that he 
received prophetic warnings. But the ultimate basis of 
all these traits lies in the devotion with which Socrates 
withdrew himself from the external world in order to 
give his undivided interest to the problems which arise 
out of the intellectual nature of man. The same 
character is stamped on his philosophy. 

§ 32. The Philosophy of Socrates. 

The Sources, Principle. Method. 

As Socrates left no writings behind him, the only 
authentic sources of our knowledge of his teaching are 
the writings of his pupils Xenophon and Plato. Among 
later writers Aristotle alone can be taken into con- 
sideration, and he tells us nothing that cannot be 
found in Plato or Xenophon. But these two authors 
give us an essentially different picture of the Socratic 
philosophy ; and if Plato places his own views without 
any deduction in the mouth of his master, we have to 
ask whether the unphilosophic Xenophon, in his 
* Memorabilia ' — the first object of which was apologetic 
•^— has given us the views of Socrates in their true 
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meaniag without any abbreviation. But though this ob- 
jection is not without ground, we have no reason to 
suspect the fidelity of Xenophon's account to the extent 
which Dissen * and Schleiermacher * have done. On the 
contrary, it is clear that the statements of Xenophon 
agree with those of Plato which bear an historical stamp, 
in all essential points ; and if, with the help of Plato and 
Aristotle, we penetrate the meaning of the Socratio 
doctrine, we can form from the accounts which Xenoplion 
gives of his teaching and method a consistent picture 
which answers to the historical position. and importance 
of the philosopher. Like the Sophists, Socrates ascribes 
no value to natural science, and would restrict philo- 
sophy to the questions which are concerned with the 
welfare of men. Like them also he demands that every 
one should form his convictions by his own reflection, 
independently of custom and tradition. But while the 
Sophists denied objective truth and universal laws, So- 
crates is on the contrary convinced that the value of 
our notions, the correctness of our actions, depends 
entirely upon their harmony with that which is true and 
just in itself. If, therefore, he restricts himself to 
practical questions, he makes correct action depend 
on correct thinking: ; his leading idea is the reform of 
moral life by true knowledge ; science must not be the 
servant of action, but govern it, and fix its aims ; and 
the need of science is so strongly felt by him that even 
in Xenophon's account he constantly oversteps the limits 

* De PhilosopMa morali in * Ueher (fen, Werth des So(^, 

Xenoph. de Sftcr, comment, trd- als Philosophen (1818) : Werke. 

dUa, Gott, 1812. (D/s JL7. &jhr. iii. 2, 203 IL 

B7Ü.) 
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which he has imposed upon himself, by dialectical in- 
quiries which have no practical object. For Socrates, 
therefore, the principal question is: What are the 
conditions of knowledge ? This question he answers 
with the proposition that no man can say anytliing 
upon any subject until he knows the concept of it— what 
it is in its general unalterable nature. All knowledge, 
therefore, must begin with fixing concepts. Hence for 
this philosopher the first thing necessary is the testing of 
his own notions in order to ascertain whether they agree 
with this idea of knowledge, the self-examination and 
self-knowledge which in his view were the beginning of 
all true knowledge, and the conditions of all right action. 
But inasmuch as the new idea of knowledge was 
indeed felt as a necessity, but not yet formulated in a 
scientific system, self-examination can only end in a 
confession of ignorance. Yet the belief in the possi- 
bility and the conviction of the necessity of knowledge 
are in Socrates far too vigorous to allow him to remain 
satisfied with the consciousness of ignorance. Eather 
they give rise to a more energetic search after knowledge, 
which here assumes shape in the fact that the philo- 
sopher turns to others in order with their assistance to 
gain the knowledge which is wanting in himself; and 
becomes inquiry in common by means of conversation. 
Inasmuch as other men believe that they have a 
knowledge of some kind or another, he has to inquire 
how the case stands with this supposed knowledge ; 
his activity consists in the examination of men, in the 
'proving of himself and the rest of the world ' {i^srd^siv 
iavTOv Kol Tovs aXkov5)f which he states to be his 
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mission in the Platonic * Apology' (28 E, 38 A), and the 
midwifery {maieVitiH) of the ' Thesetetus ' (149 flf). But 
inasmuch as the true idea of knowledge is found to be 
absent in those whom he subjects to his tests, the 
examination only leads to the proof of their ignorance ; 
and the request for instruction on the part of Socrates 
appears as simple * irony/ On the other hand, so far 
as the partners in the conversation undertake to 
accompany him in the search for knowledge, and com- 
mit themselves to his guidance in the way which he 
has discovered— and this is especially the case with the 
yoimg — younger men become with him the object of 
that inclination, which arises in any man marked out by 
nature to teach and educate, towards those who respond 
to his influence. SQcrates is according to the Greek 
view a lover, though his love is not for a beautiful body 
but for a beautiful soul. The central point of the 
inquiries which Socrates carries on with his friends is 
always the fixing of concepts, and the method by which 
this object is attempted is induction by dialectics.^ 
This induction does not begin with exact and 
exhaustive observation, but with well-known experi- 
ences of daily life, and propositions universally acknow- 
ledged. But as the philosopher looks at every object 
from all sides, tests every definition by contradictory 
instances, and constantly brings forward new cases, he 
compels thought to form such ideas as are adequate to 
the whole subject, and unite all the essential character- 

> Arist. Mctaph. xiii. 4, 1078 KaB6\ov. Ih. i. 6, 987 b. 1. PaH, 

b. 27 : hvo ydp iariv S. rts ttv An. i. 1, 612 a. 28, and else« 

iiirodolTj Seofcparet 8<*caiä)S, rovs t' wheiO. 
ivaKTiKovs \oyovs Kairo dpl^fadfU 
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istics of the object in a manner beyond any contradio- 
tion, With Socrates the measure of truth lies in con- 
ceptions.^ However different the means of which he 
avails himself to contradict the opinions of others, or 
to prove his own views, they always lead to the result, 
that that, and that only, ought to be asserted of any- 
thing which corresponds to its idea when rightly con- 
ceived. But Socrates never established any theory of 
logic or methodology, apart from the general principle 
that knowledge is through concepts. 

§ 33. The Nature of the Socratic Teaching. 

In contrast to the Physicists, Socrates confined him- 
self to ethical inquiries. Only these have a value for 
men; and to them alone is his power of knowledge 
adequate. The speculations of natural philosophy, on 
the other hand, are not only unfruitful but objectless ; 
nay, they are even mistakes, as is shown by the want of 
harmony among the professors of them, and the obvious 
difficulties into which they had brought even such 
a man as Anaxagoras. (Xen. ' Mem.' i. 1. 11 ff. ; iv. 7. 
6.) We have all the less reason to mistrust this state- 
ment, as Schleiermacher does, since Aristotle ('Metaph.' 
i. 6, 987 b. 1 ; xiii. 4, 1078 b. 17 ; ^Paxt. An.' i. 1, 
642 a. 28) confirms it, and it agrees with the general 
attitude of Socrates. As we should expect from the 
general direction of his philosophy, the leading thought 
of the Socratic ethics consists in reducing virtue to 

* Xenoph. Mem, iv. 6, 13 : presupposition with which the 
f/ Zi TIS axn^ irtpl rov iyriXiyoi decision has to begin) i'Kav7iy€V 
, . . iwl T^v vKodfaiy (the general tty -Kdyra rhv \6yov. 
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knowledgCv According to Socrates it is not merely 
impossible to do right without knowledge ; it is impos- 
sible not to do right if what is right is known. For as 
the good is nothing else than that which is most service- 
able to the doer, and everyone desires his own good, so 
it is inconceivable in the opinion of Socrates that any 
one should not do that which he recognises as good« 
No one is voluntarily bad. In order, therefore, to make 
men virtuous it is only necessary to make quite clear 
to them what is good ; virtue arises through instruc- 
tion, and all virtues consist in knowledge. He is brave 
who knows how to conduct himself in danger ; pious, 
who knows what is right towards the gods; just, who 
knows what is right towards men, &c. All virtues, 
therefore, are reduced to one — knowledge or wisdom ; 
and even the moral basis and problem is the same in all 
men. But what the good is of which the knowledge 
makes men virtuous, Socrates finds it the more difficult 
to say, as he has no substructure for his ethics in 
anthropology and metaphysics. On the one hand (Xen. 
* Mem.' iv. 4, 6), he explains that as just which agrees 
with the laws of the State and the unwritten .laws of 
the gods ; but on the other, and this is the more 
common and consistent view, he is at pains to point 
out the basis of moral laws in the success of actions 
which are in harmony with them, and their useful- 
ness to men. For, as he says more than once (Xen. 
' Mem.' iii. 8, 9. 4 ; iv. 6, 8. Plato, *Prot.' 333 D, 353 C 
ff. &c.), that is good which is useful for men. Good 
and beautiful are therefore relative ideas. Everything 
is good and beautiful m reference to that for which it 
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is useful. In Plato and in Xenophon also (Plato, * Apol.' 

29 D f,; ^Crito/ 47 D f.; Xen. ^Mem.' i. 6, 9; iv. 8. 

6, 2 ; 9. 5, 6) Socrates regards as unconditionally useful 

and necessary before all things the care for souls and 

their perfection; but his unsystematic treatment of 

ethical questions does not allow him to carry out this 

point of view strictly. Hence, in Xenophon at any 

rate, this deeper definition of an aim is frequently 

crossed by a eudsemonistic foundation of moral duties, 

iivhich considers a regard to the consequences upon our 

external prosperity which follow from their fulfilment 

or neglect to be the special motive of our conduct. It 

is true that the Socratic morality even where the 

scientific basis is unsatisfactory is in itself very noble 

and pure. Without any trace of asceticism Socrates 

insists, with great emphasis, that a man shall make 

himself independent by limitation of his needs, by 

moderation and endurance ; and that he should ascribe 

greater importance to the cultivation of his mind than 

to all external goods. He demands justice and active 

benevolence towards others, commends friendship, and 

condemns paederastia in the lower sense, though his 

conception of marriage does not rise above that usual 

among the Greeks. He recognises in full measure 

the importance of civic life ; he considers it a duty for 

a man to take part in it according to his powers, and is 

at pains to form excellent citizens and officers for the 

State. He requires that unconditional. obedience to 

the laws which he himself observed even to the death. 

But as knowledge alone qualifies for right action, he 

would only allow the right of political action to those 
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who have the requisite knowledge ; these and these alone 
does he recognise as rulers. The election of officers by 
choice or lot he considers perverse, and regards the 
rule of the masses as ruinous. On the other hand, he 
has shaken oflf the Greek prejudice, and is opposed to the 
prevailing contempt of trade and labour. A confession 
of cosmopolitanism is placed in his mouth, but wrongly 
(Cicero, ' Tusc' v. 37, 108 &c.), and Plato ascribes to him 
the principle that a man ought to do no evil to his 
enemy (' Eep.' i. 334 B flf.), thereby contradicting Xeno- 
phon (^Mem.'ii. 6. 35). 

Socrates considered our duties to the gods to be 
amongst the most essential. This point of support his 
moral teaching cannot dispense with, and the less so 
because, as he was limited to ethics, he had not the means 
of proving the natural necessity of the connection 
between acts and their consequences on which moral 
laws are founded, and thus these laws present them- 
selves to him in the customary way as * the unwritten 
ordinances of the gods ' (' Mem/ iv. 4. 19 \ But the 
thinker, whose first principle it is to examine every* 
thing, cannot rest in mere belief; he must take account 
of the grounds of this belief, and in attempting to do 
this he becomes, in spite of his radical aversion to all 
theoretical speculation, and almost against his will, 
the author of a view of nature and a theology which 
has exercised a leading influence even to the present 
time. But even here the guiding thought is the same 
as in his ethics. Man fashions his life aright when be 
refers all his actions to his own true benefit as a final 
object ; and Socrates looks on the whole world in its 
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relation to this aim. He finds that everything in it, 
the smallest and the greatest, serves for the advantage 
of men (* Mem.' i. 4 ; iv, 3) ; and, though he works out 
this principle for the most part with a very suj)erficial 
and miscientific teleology, he does not neglect to mark 
out the intellectual powers and prerogatives of men as 
the highest gifts which nature has vouchsafed to them. 
This arrangement of the world can only arise from the 
wisdom and beneficence of the creative reason, which we 
can nowhere seek but among the gods. In speaking of 
the gods Socrates thinks first of those of his own nation, 
but with him, as with the great poets of the fifth cen- 
tury, the plurality of the gods returns to a unity, and 
in the * Memorabilia ' (i v. 3. 13) he distinguishes the 
Creator and Euler of the universe from the other gods, 
conceiving of him, after the analogy of the human 
soul, as the mind {yovs) dwelling in the world (i. 4, 
9. 17 ff.). As the soul takes care for the body, so divine 
providence takes care for the world, and especially for 
men. Socrates finds a remarkable proof of this care 
in the various modes of prophecy. For the worship 
of the gods he lays down the principle that everyone 
should adhere to the custom of his city. As to the 
rest the value of an offering was of little importance 
compared with the spirit of him who offered it, and 
special blessings were not to be prayed for, since the 
gods knew best what is good for us. He had no doubt of 
the relationship of the human soul to the divine ; on 
the other hand, he did not venture distinctly to main- 
tain its immortality (Plato, ' Apol.' 40 C f. ; cf. Xen. 
« Cyrop.' viii. 7. 19 ff.> 
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§ 34. The Death of Soc^^aies. 

\NTien Socrates had laboured in Athens for a com- 
plete generation the charge was brought against him 
by Meletus, Anytus, and Lyco that he denied the 
existence of the gods of the State, attempted to intro- 
duce new deities in their place, and corrupted the 
youth. Had he not despised the common method of 
defence before a court ; had he made a few concessions 
to the usual claims of the judges, he would no doubt 
have been acquitted. When the sentence against 
him had been carried by a few votes * and the punish- 
ment was being discussed, he came forward before the 
court with unbroken pride, and the sentence of death 
which his accusers proposed was passed by a larger 
majority. He refused to escape out of prison as 
contrary to law, and drank the cup of hemlock with 
philosophic cheerfulness. That personal enmity played 
a part in his accusation and condemnation is probable, 
though it was not the enmity of the Sophists as some 
have supposed. The deciding motive lay in the de- 
termination of the ruling democratic party to place 
a barrier upon the innovating Sophistical education, 
which was regarded as chiefly responsible for the 
disasters of the last decades, by punishing its leading 
representative. It was an attempt on the part of the 
democratic reaction to restore by violence the good old 
times. This attempt was not only a grievous outrage 

* According to Plato, Apol. 36 another reading, thirty of .the 
A, it would not have been passed five or six hundred heliasts had 
If only three, or, according to voted otherwise. 
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in the manner in which it was carried out — ^for in no 
respect had the philosopher laid himself open to legal 
punishment — ^but it rested upon a most dangerous 
deception. The old times could not be restored, least 
of all in this manner, and Socrates was by no means 
the cause of their disappearance. On the contrary, he 
had pointed out the only successful way of improving 
the present condition of afiairs, by insisting on moral 
reform. Eegarded from a legal and moral point of 
view, his execution was a judicial murder, and as an 
historical fact it was a gross anachronism. But just as 
Socrates might have escaped the sentence, in all 
probability, had he been less independent, so the 
sentence itself had precisely the opposite effect from 
that which his opponents wished. It is doubtless a 
later invention that the Athenian people cancelled the 
sentence by punishing the accusers, but history has all 
the more completely erased it. The death of Socrates 
was the greatest triumph of his cause, the brilliant 
culmination of his life, the apotheosis of philosophy and 
the philosopher. 

II. The Smaller Socratic Schools, 

§ 35. The School of Socrates : Xenophon. 

Among the numerous persons who were attracted 
and retained by the marvellous personality of Socrates, 
the greater part had more feeling for his moral great- 
ness and the ethical value of his speeches than for hi« 
scientific importance. We see from Xenophon (born 
about 430, and died about ninety years old) how the 

I 
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Socratic philosophy was set forth in this respect, and 
how it was applied to human life. However worthy of 
respect he was for his practical wisdom, his piety, and 
nobility of feeling, however great his merits in preserv- 
ing the Socratic teaching, his intelligence of its philo- 
sophic meaning was limited« In a similar manner 
^schines seems to have set forth the doctrine of his 
master from its practical and common-sense side in his 
Socratic dialogues« Plato describes the two Thebans, 
Simmias and Cebes, pupils of Philolaus, as men of 
philosophic nature (* Phaedr.' 242 B), but we know no- 
thing further of either of them; even Panaetius de- 
clared their works to be spurious, and the * picture ' of 
Cebös which has come down to us is certainly so. Be- 
sides Plato, we know of four pupils of Socrates who 
founded schools. Euclides, by a peculiar combination 
of Eleatic doctrines with Socratic, founded the Megarian 
school ; Phaedo founded the kindred Elean ; Antisthenes 
the Cynic, under the influence of the Sophistic of 
Oorgias ; and Aristippus the Cyrenaic, under the in- 
fluence of Protagoras. 

§ 36. The Megarian and the Elean-Eretrian Schools. 

Euclides of Megara, the faithful follower of 
Socrates, had also become acquainted with the 
Eleatic teaching, perhaps before he met with the 
philosopher« After the death of Socrates he came 
forward in his native city as a teacher. He was 
succeeded by Ichthyas as leader of the school« A 
younger contemporary of the latter is Eubulides, the 
dialectician, a passionate opponent of Aristotle ; a con- 
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temporary of Eubulides was Thrasymachus, while Pasicles 
came somewhat later. To the last thirty years and the 
end of the fourth century belong Diodorus Cronus 
(died 307 B.c.), and Stilpo of Megara (370-290 b.c.); 
younger contemporaries of Stilpo are Alexinus the 
Eristic^ and Philo, the pupil of Diodorus. The starting- 
point of the Megarian doctrine was formed, according to 
Plato, * Soph.' 246 B IF. — if Schleiermacher is right in 
referring that passage to this doctrine, as seems probable 
— by the Socratic teaching of concepts. If only know- 
ledge by concepts has truth (so Euclides concludes with 
Plato), reality can only belong to that to which this 
knowledge is related, to the unchangeable essence of 
things, the äa-daiuna stSt). The world of bodies, on the 
other hand, which our senses exhibit to us, is not Being 
at all. Origin, decay, change, and motion are incon - 
ceivable, and therefore it was maintained apparently 
even by Euclides that only what was real was possible 
(Arist. * Metaph.' ix. 3). But all Being leads us back 
in the last resort (as in ' Parmenides ') to Being as a 
unity, and as Being was placed on an equality with the 
good, which is the highest concept of the Socratic ethics 
and theology, the Megarian s arrived at the conclusion 
that there was only one good, unchangeable and un- 
alterable, though known by different names, as Insight, 
Season, Divinity, &c. In like manner there was only 
one virtue, the knowledge of this good, and the various 
virtues are but diflFerent names for this one. Every- 
thing beside the good was non-existent ; and thus the 
plurality of * incorporeal forms ' which was at first pre- 
supposed was again given up. In order to establish 

X 2 
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these views, the founders of the school, following the 
example of Zeno, availed themselves of indirect proof 
by the refutation of opponents ; and their pupils pursued 
this dialectic with such eagerness that the whole school 
derived from them the name of the Dialectic or Eristic. 
Most of the applications which they made use of — ^the 
veiled man, the liar, the horned man, the sorites — are 
quite in the manner of the Sophists, and were for the 
most part treated in quite the same Eristic spirit as 
the Sophists treated them. We hear of four proofs of 
the impossibility of movement given by Diodorus, 
which are imitated from Zeno, and a demonstration 
of the Megarian doctrine of the possible, which was 
admired for centuries under the title of the Kvptsvcov^ 
When nevertheless he merely asserted that what 
is or will be is possible; that a thing may have 
been moved but nothing can move, it was a singular 
contradiction. Still further did Philo deviate from the 
strict teaching of his school. Stilpo, who had Dio- 
genes the Cynic for his teacher as well as Thrasymachus, 
showed himself a pupil of the former by his ethical 
tendencies, by the apathy and self-sufficiency of the 
wise man which he inculcated in word and deed, 
by his free attitude to the national religion, and the 
assertion that no subject admits a predicate diflFerent 
from it. But in other respects he was faithful to the 
Megarian school. His pupil Zeno combined the 
Megarian and the Cynic schools into the Stoic. 

* Cf. on this Socrates and the the Sitzvvgsher, d. BcrU Akad- 
S'tcratic Schools^ and on the «wpi- 1882, s. 161 ff. 
c !/»>', in particular, mj treatise in 
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The Elean school was closely related to the Me- 
garian« It was founded by Phsedo of Elis, the favourite 
of Socrates, with whom Plato has made us acquainted. 
Yet nothing further is known to us of his teaching. 
A pupil of the Eleans, Moschus and Anchipylus, was 
Menedemus of Eretria (352-278); even earlier he had 
attended Stilpo, in whose spirit he combined with the 
Megarian dialectics a view of life related to the Cynic, 
but at the same time going back to the Megarian 
doctrine of virtue. But the extent and continuance 
of this (Eretrian) school can only have been very limited. 

§ 37. The Cynic School. 

Antisthenes of Athens, the founder of the Cynic 

school, had enjoyed the instruction of Gorgias, and 

was himself active as a teacher before he had become 

acquainted with Socrates, to whom he henceforth 

attached himself with' the greatest devotion. He 

appears to have been considerably older than Plato: 

according to Plutarch (* Lycurg.' 30 ead)^ he survived 

the year 371 B.c. Of his numerous writings, which 

^ere distinguished for the excellence of their style, 

only a few fragments remain.^ After the death of 

Socrates he opened a school in the gymnasium of 

Cynosarges, and partly from this place of meeting, 

partly from their mode of life, his adherents were 

known as Cynics. Among his immediate pupils we 

<>nly know Diogenes of Sinope, the eccentric being of 

^^oarse humour and indomitable will, who, after his 

* Collected by Winckelmann, AntUth, Fragm, 1842. Mullach, 
^. PhU. li. 261 ft. 
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exile from home, lived generally at Athens and died at 
Corinth at a great age in 323 B.C. The most important 
of his pupils is Crates of Thebes, a cultivated man, 
whose mendicant life was shared in admiring aflFection 
by his wife Hipparchia. Among the last members of 
the school known to us are Menedemus and Menippus 
the satirist, both of whom belong to the second third 
of the third century. From this date the school appears 
to have been absorbed in the Stoic, from which it did 
not emerge again for 300 years. 

What Antisthenes admired and imitated in Socrates 
was in the first instance the independence of his 
character. His scientific researches he considered of 
value only so far as they bore directly upon action. 
* Virtue,' he said (Diog. vi. 11), 'was sufficient for 
happiness, and for virtue nothing was requisite but 
the strength of a Socrates ; it was a matter of action, 
and did not require many words or much knowledge.' 
Hence he and his followers despised art and learning, 
mathematics and natural science ; and if he followed 
Socrates in requiring definition by coucepts, he applied 
the doctrine in a manner which made all actual know- 
ledge impossible. In passionate contradiction to the 
Platonic ideas, he allowed the individual being only to 
exist, and hence demanded that everything should 
receive its own name (the oIkbIos Xoyos) and no other. 
From this he deduced the conclusion (apparently after 
the pattern of Gorgias) that no subject can receive 
a predicate of a different nature. He rejected, there- 
fore, definition by characteristic marks ; only for what 
was composite would he allow an enumeration of its 
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constituent parts. What was simple might be ex- 
plained by comparison with something else, but it 
could not be defined. With Protagoras he maintained 
that no man could contradict himself, for if he said 
what was different he was speaking of different things. 
Thus he gave a thoroughly Sophistic turn to the 
Socratic philosophy of concepts. 

The result of this want of a scientific basis was seen 
in the simplicity of his ethics. The leading thought 
is expressed in the proposition that virtue only is a 
good, vice only is an evil; everything else being 
indifferent. That only can be good for a man which 
is proper to him {oI/cslop\ and this can only be his 
intellectual possessions : all else, property, honour, 
freedom, health, life itself, are not in themselves 
goods ; poverty, shame, slavery, sickness, death are not 
in themselves evils; least of all can pleasure be re- 
garded as a good, or labour and work as an evil ; for plea- 
sure, when it becomes a man's governing principle, leads 
to his destruction, and labour educates him to virtue. 
Antisthenes used to say he would rather be mad than 
delighted {fiavsirjv fbäWov ^ '^a0s{r)v). The pattern 
for himself and his pupils was the laborious life of 
Heracles. Virtue itself is referred, as with Socrates, 
to wisdom or insight ; and hence it is also maintained 
that virtue is one and can be taught ; but in this case 
strength of will coincides with insight, and moral 
practice with instruction. In itself this virtue is chiefly 
of a negative character ; it consists in independence of 
externals, in freedom from needs, in eschewing what is 
evil, and it appears (according to Arist. * Eth. if .' ii. 2, 
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1104 b. 24) to have been described even by the Cynics 
as apathy and repose of feeling. The less that the 
Cynics found this virtue among their contemporaries, 
the more exclusively did they divide the world into 
two classes of the wise and the fools ; the more abso- 
lutely did they ascribe to the former all perfection 
and happiness, and to the latter all vice and misery. 
The virtue of the wise man was a possession which 
could not be lost. In their own conduct they exhibit . 
as their ideal an exaggeration of the Socratic freedom 
from needs. Even Antisthenes boasts (Xen. * Symp.' 
4, 34 IF.) the wealth which he gained by restricting 
himself to what was absolutely indispensable ; but he 
poissessed a dwelling, however humble it might be. 
After the time of Diogenes, the Cyuics led a profes- 
sional mendicant life, without any habitations of their 
own, living on the simplest food, and coutent with the 
most meagre clothing (the tribon). Their principle 
was to harden themselves against renunciation, disas- 
ter, and sorrow ; they proved their indiflference to life 
by voluntarily abandoning it. As a rule they renounced 
family life, in the place of which Diogenes proposed the 
community of women ; they ascribed no value to the 
contrast of freedom and slavery, because the wise man, 
even though a slave, is free and a born ruler. Civic 
life was not a requisite for the wise man, for he was at 
home everywhere, a citizen of the world. Their ideal 
polity was a state of nature in which all men lived 
together as one horde. In their conduct they purposeljr 
rebelled, not only against custom and dec^nc^y, but not 
unfrequently against the feelings of natural shame, in 
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order to exhibit their indifference to the opinions of 
men« They opposed the religious faith and worship 
of their people, as enlightened persons ; for in truth 
(Kork <l>va'iv) there was, as Antisthenes says with 
X#^nophanes, only one God, who is unlike anything 
visible; it is custom {yofios) which has created a 
variety of gods. In the same way the Cynics saw a 
real worship in virtue only, which made the wise friends 
of the gods ; with regard to temples, sacrifices, prayers, 
vows, dedications, prophecies, they expressed them- 
selves with the greatest contempt. Homeric and other 
myths were recast by Antisthenes for a moral object. 
The Cynics regarded it as their peculiar mission to 
attach themselves to moral outcasts ; and no doubt they 
had a beneficial influence as preachers of morality and 
physicians of the soul. If they were reckless in attack- 
ing the folly of men, if they opposed over-cultivation by 
the coarse wit of the common people, and the corrup- 
tion of their times by an unbending will, hardened 
almost to the point of savagery, in a pharisaic contempt 
of mankind, yet the harshness of their conduct has 
its root in sympathy with the misery of their fellow- 
men, and in the freedom of spirit to which Crates and 
Diogenes knew how to elevate themselves with cheerful 
humour. But science could expect little from these 
mendicant philosophers, and even among the most cele- 
brated representatives the extravagances of the school 
Are unmistakable« 
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§ 38. The Cyrenaic School. 

Aristippus of Cyrene, who, according to Diog. ii. 
83, was older than iEschines, and so, no doubt, some- 
what older than Plato, appears to have become ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of Protagoras while yet 
resident in his native town. At a later time he sought 
out Socrates in Athens and entered into close relations 
with him. Yet he did not unconditionally renounce 
his habits of life and views. After the death of 
Socrates, at which he was not present, he appears for a 
long time to have resided as a * Sophist ' in various parts 
of the Grecian world, more especially at the court of 
Syracuse — whether under the elder or the yoimger 
Dionysius or both is not clear. In Cyrene he founded 
a school which was known as the Cyrenaic or Hedonistic. 
His daughter Arete and Antipater were members of it. 
Arete educated her son Aristippus (o firfTpoSiSa/cros) 
in the doctrines of his grandfather. The pupil of 
Aristippus was Theodorus the atheist, and indirectly 
Hegesias and Anniceris were pupils of Antipater (all 
three about 320-280). Their contemporary Euemerus, 
the well-known common-place rationalist, is perhaps 
connected with the Cyrenaic school. 

The systematic development of the Cyrenaic doc- 
trine must be ascribed, in spite of Eusebius (* Praep. 
Evang.' xiv. 18, 31), to the elder Aristippus. This is 
proved partly by the unity of the school, and partly by 
the reference to the doctrine in Plato (' Phileb.' 42 D f. ; 
53 C) and Speusippus, who, according to Diogenes (iv. 5), 
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composed an * Aristippus.' So far as any indications 
go, at least a part of the writings ascribed to Aristippus 
were genuine« like Antisthenes, Aristippus measured 
the value of knowledge by its practical usefulness. He 
despised mathematics, because they did not inquire what 
is wholesome or harmful ; he considered physical inves- 
tigations to be without object or value ; and of discus- 
sions concerning the theory of knowledge he only 
adopted what was of use in establishing his ethics. 
Our perceptions, he said, following Protagoras, instruct 
us only about our own feelings, not about the quality 
of things or the feelings of other men ; and therefore 
it was justifiable to gather the law of action from sub- 
jective feelings only. But all feeling consists in motion 
(Protagoras); if the motion is gentle the result is 
pleasure ; if rough or hasty, the result is pain ; if no 
motion takes place, or but a slight motion, we feel 
neither pleasure nor pain. That of these three condi- 
tions pleasure alone is desirable, that the good coin- 
cides with the pleasant, and the bad with the unplea- 
sant, Aristippus believed to be declared to everyone 
by the voice of nature. Thus the crowning principle 
of his ethics is the conviction that all our actions must 
be directed to the object of gaining for us as much plea- 
sure as possible. By pleasure Aristippus does not, like 
Epicurus after him, think only of repose of spirit, for 
this would be the absence of any feeling, but of positive 
enjoyment. Even happiness, as a state, cannot, in his 
opinion, be the object of our life, for only the present 
belongs to ns, the future is uncertain, and the past is 
gone. 
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What kind of things or actions bring us pleasure is 
indifferent, for every pleasure as such is a good. Yet 
the Cyrenaics would not contend that there was not a 
distinction of degrees among enjoyments. Nor did 
they overlook the fact that many of them were pur- 
chased by far greater pain, and from these they dis- 
suaded their followers. Finally, though the feelings of 
bodily pain and pleasure are the more original and 
potent, they were aware tliat there were pleasures which 
did not arise immediately out of bodily conditions. 
Along with this they recognised the necessity of 
correctly estimating the relative value of various goods 
and enjoyments. This decision, on which depends all 
the art of living, we owe to prudence {^povr^aLs, iiri" 
arijfirj^ iraiheia) or philosophy. It is this which shows 
us what use we are to malce of the goods of life, it liber- 
ates us from fancies and passions which disturb the 
happiness of life, it qualifies us to apply everything in 
the manner best suited for our welfare. It is therefore 
the first condition of all happiness. 

Agreeably with these principles Aristippus pro- 
ceeded, in his rules of life and in his conduct — so far as 
tradition allows us to judge of this — in a thoroughgoing 
manner to enjoy himself as much as possible. But un- 
der all circumstances he remained master of himself and 
his life. He is not merely the capable man of the world, 
who is never at a loss when it is needful to provide the 
means of enjoyment (occasionally in an unworthy 
manner), or to find a witty and clever turn in order to 
defend his conduct. He is also the superior mind, 
which can adapt itself to every situation, extract the 
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best from everything, secure his own cheerfulness and 
contentment by limiting his desires, by prudence and 
self-control.^ He met his fellow-men in a gentle and 
kindly spirit ; and in his later years certainly sought to 
withdraw himself from civic life (as in Xen. * Mem.' ii. 
1), in order to lose nothing of his independence. He 
had the warmest veneration for his great teacher ; and 
in the value which he ascribed to insight (prudence), 
in the cheerfulness and inward freedom which he 
gained by it, we cannot fail to recognise the influence 
of the Socratic spirit. Yet his doctrine of pleasure, 
and his search after enjoyment, in spite of the extent 
to which they rested on the foundation of the Socratic 
ethics, are opposed essentially to the teaching of his 
master, just as his sceptical despair of knowledge con- 
tradicts the concept-philosophy of Socrates. 

In the Cyrenaic school this contradiction of the 
elements contained in it came to the surface in the 
changes which were made in the doctrine of Aristippus 
about the beginning of the third century. Theodorus 
professed himself an adherent of the school, and from 
their presuppositions he deduced the extreme conse- 
quences with cynical recklessness. But in order to 
render the happiness of the wise man independent of 
external circumstances, he sought to place it, not in 
particular enjoyments, but in a gladsome frame of mind 
{j(apd\ of which insight had the control. Hegesias, 
the TTSia-iOdvaToSy had such a lively sense of the evil of 
life that he diespaired of any satisfaction in positive 

• Omnis Aristippum decuit color et status et res, 
Teutantem majora, fere praesentibus »quam. — Hor. Ep. i. 17. 23. 
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v-ajoviueot» and passing beyond Theodorus he found 
lilt? hightjst object of b'fe in keeping himself clear of 
Ikiiu aud pleasure bv indifference to all external things« 
Kiually Auuiceris, though he would not give up the 
iloctriue of pleasure as a principle, placed essential 
limitations upon it« when he ascribed so high a value to 
fricudship, gratitude, love of family and country, that 
t he wise man would not shrink from sacrifices on their 
account« 

III. Plato and the Older Academy. 
§ 39. The Life of Plaio.^ 

According to the trustworthy statements of Hermo- 
dorus aud Apollodoras (Diog. iii. 2, 6), Plato was bom 
iu 1>L HH% I (427 B^C), and ancient tradition fixed the 
^ovouth of 'Ihargelion (May 26-7 or 29-30) as his 
KuUuluY. Both his parents, Aristo and Perictione, 
Klv>i»^<-'vl to the ancient nobility. At first he was 
veiled AiistiH'les, after his grandfather. The social 
,iiul pk^lilical position of his family secured for him on 
I he v'uo huud the careful cultivation of his great gifts of 
\uiclkvt ; ;iud on the other inclined his superior natuie 
ix^Mxx iho tirjit to the aristocracy. The artistic talent 
wKiiK o\citcs our admiration in the writings of Plato 
V \jucsscd itself in the poetical attempts of his youth. 
Uv' w«^?» tivait instructed in philosophy by Cratylus (see 
.^ }'i\i^ l^ 7 1 ) ; his connection with Socrates began in his 

' Kvviiii uiv>JK^raphs on the Plattmisnnig (1864). ii. 158 ff. 

.'.... I :»iv) : K. K. Hermann, Grote, Plato, 1865, 8rd edit. 

tV. V « S^st. ikr Plat. PhiL 1 1876. Chaignet, JUt tie et la» 
, .M.I .o.1\\ \v»l. ISÄd, s. 1-126. fcHU de Plattm, 1871 Stein- 
ig \. M\ ii^ 'i liiivAi»' «. C/esch. d. hart, Platon't Leben, 1873. 
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twentieth year, and in eight years of friendly confi- 
dence he penetrated more deeply than any other into 
the spirit of his master. But these years were also 
employed in making himself acquainted with the doc- 
trines of the older philosophers. 

After the death of Socrates, at which he was not pre- 
sent, according to the statement in the * Phaedo ' (59 B) 
which is probably without foundation, he repaired with 
the other Socratics . to Euclides at Megara in order to 
withdraw himself from some kind of persecution. Here 
he remained for no long time and then set out upon 
travels which took him to Egypt and Cyrene. On bis 
return he appears to have first remained at Athens, 
where for eight years he was occupied, not in writing 
only, but also as a teacher, at any rate in a narrow 
circle. Then he proceeded (about 388 B.c.) to Lower 
Italy and Sicily, being now forty years of age, accord- 
ing to * Epistle ' vii. 324 A. Here he visited the court 
of Dionysius the elder, with whom he fell into such ill 
favour that the tyrant handed him over to PoUis, a 
Spartan, and he was sold as a slave in the market of 
^gina. Being ransomed by Anniceris the Cyrenaic, he 
returned to Athens, and is now said for the first time 
to have formally opened a school in the Gymnasium of 
the Academy, and afterwards in his own gardens, which 
were close at hand. Besides philosophy he taught 
mathematics, in which he was one of the greatest pro- 
ficients of his time. He not only gave instructions in 
onversation.but also delivered lectures, as is proved be- 
yond a doubt, for the later period ; the members of the 
society were brought together every month at common 
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possess thirty-five dialogues, a collection of definitions, 
and thirteen (perhaps eighteen) letters. Of these writings 
part are supported not only by internal evidence, but by 
the witness of Aristotle.* The ' Eepublic,' the * Timaeus,' 
the * Laws,' the * Phaedo,' the * Phaedrus,' the * Sympo- 
jium,' the * Grorgias,' the ' Meno,' the * Hippias ' (' Minor ' ), 
ire quoted by Aristotle as Plato's either by name or in 
mch a manner that their Platonic origin is assumed as 
jertain. The ' Theaetetus,' the * Philebus,' the * Sophist,' 
the * Politicus,' the * Apology ' are referred to by Ari- 
stotle in a manner so unmistakable that we can neither 
doubt his acquaintance with these writings nor his 
recognition of their Platonic origin. The case is the 
same with the * Protagoras ' and the * Crito ' (44 A ; cf. 
Arist. *Fr.' 32). We have less certainty in regard to 
the * Lysis,' the ' Charmides,' the ' Laches,' the * Cratylus,' 
and the ' Hippias Major.' The ' Euthydemus ' is referred 
to only in the *Eudemian Ethics '(vii. 14, 1247 b. 15); 
the * Menexenus ' in a part of the * Ehetoric,' which is 
^»parently post-Aristotelian (*Rhet.' iii. 14, 1415 b. 30). 
But as it cannot be maintained that Aristotle must 
lave mentioned all the works of Plato which he knew 
fa the writings which have come down to us, we can 
only conclude that he is unacquainted with a work 
because he does not meation it, when we can prove 
that, if he had known it, he must have mentioned it 
fa a particular place. But this in fact we never can 
pvove« With regard to any internal characteristics for 
Üstinguishing the genuine and spurious, we must not 

> On which see Bonitz, Index ArUtoteL p. 5d8 ; Plato and tlte 
yUter Academy t p. 54 fL 
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overlook the fact that on the one hand a clever 
imitation in an interpolated treatise would give the 
impression of genuineness, and on the other even a 
Plato cannot have produced works equally perfect. So 
rich an intellect could not be restricted to one form of 
exposition : he may have had reasons to content him- 
self in some of his dialogues with merely preparatory 
discussions, leaving the last word unspoken ; and his 
views no less than his style may have undergone 
changes in the course of half a century. Lastly, much 
may appear to us strange merely because we have no 
acquaintance with his special circumstances and rela- 
tions. By recent scholars the genuineness of the * Prot- 
agoras,' * Gorgias,' * Phsedrus,' * Phaedo,' * Thesetetus,' 
* Republic,' and * Timseus ' has been universally or almost 
universally acknowledged.* The * Sophist,' ' Politicus,' 
and *Parmenides' have been rejected by Socher and 
Schaarschmidt, and in part by Suckow and Ueberweg ; 
the * Philebus ' and ' Cratylus ' by Schaarschmidt ; 
the ' Meno ' and * Euthydemus ' by Ast and Schaar- 
schmidt; but partly by their internal character, and 
partly by the evidence of Aristotle and by references 

* Besides the numerous dis- Natürl. Ordnung d. plat. Schr.f 
cussions on separate works 1857. Susemihl, Genet. EnU 
we may quote Schleiermacher, mieH. d. j^^- P^*il- 18Ö5 f. 
Pfatd'x Werlt^, 1 804 (2. Aufl. 1816); ueberweg, Untersitch. iib. Aecht- 
Ast, Pluto's Lehen und Schrißen, heit u. Zeitfolge plat. Sehr, 1861. 
1816. Socher, Ueher Plato's Grun>driss, i. § 4. H. v. Stein, 
Schriften, \%20. K. F. Hermann 7 Bücher z. Gesch. d. Platonismtis^ 
{svp. p. 126, iwte^ ; Ritter, ii. 181 1862, 1864. Schaarschmidt, 
ff. Brandis, ii. a. 151 ff. Stall- IHe Sammlung d. plat. Sehr, 
bäum in the introductions to his 1866. Grote, Plato, 1865> . Rib- 
edition of Plato. Steinhart in bing, Genet, Bntwi4)hl. d. 2flat, 
Plato*8 Werke iXhers. v. Müller, Id^eenlehre, IS^^ f. n.Thl. Zeller, 
18r>0 ff. Suckow, Fftmi de^'pla- Plufo and the Older Academy^ 
toniscfwn Schriften, 1855 ; Munk, chap. ii. 
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ID Plato, they are proved to be genuine/ The same 
holds good of the * Critias,' which Socher and Suekow 
rejected, the * Apology ' and the * Crito,' which Ast 
considered un-Platonic. The * Laws,' which, following 
Ast, I attacked in my * Platonic Studies,' and which 
Suekow, Bibbing, Strümpell (^ Prakt. Phil. d. Gr.' 
L 457), and Oncken (* Staatsl. d, Arist.' i. 194 flF.) con- 
sider spurious, must be regarded both on internal and 
external grounds as a work of Plato which he left un- 
finished, and which was published,not without alteration, 
by Philippus of Opus (according to Diog. iii. 37). The 

* Hippias Minor,' for which we have good evidence, 
may be defended as a work of youth, the ^ Euthyphro ' 
as an occasional treatise, and in regard to the * Lysis,' 

* Charmides,' and * Laches,' there is less difficulty still. 
On the other hand, the ^ Menexenus ' is justly given 
up by most authorities ; and the balance is strongly 
against the * Hippias Major,' the ^ Alcibiades 1.,' and 
the *Ion.' The ^Alcibiades II.,' the 'Theages,' the 

* Anterastae,' the ' Epinomis,' the * Hipparchus,' the 

* Minos,' the * Clitophon ' are only defended by Grote 
on the ground of the supposed genuineness of the 
Alexandrian lists (see Diog. iii. 56 ff.). The spuriousness 
of the * Definitions ' is beyond doubt : the * Letters ' are 
the work of various authors and dates, but not one was 
written by Plato. 

The date of the writings of Plato can only be fixed 
approximately in the case of a few by their relation 
to certain events (* Euthyphro,' * Apology,' * Crito,' 

> Farm, 129 B ff., 130 E ff., 14 C, 15 B ; Meno, 80 D ff., in 
are plainly referred to in Philehof, Pkofdo, 72 E f . 

X 2 
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' Meno,' 90 A ; «Theaetetus,' init., ' Symp.' 193 A), or by 
trustworthy statements (* Laws,' see above). The order 
can be explained either by a certain arranged plan; or 
from Plato's own development, or from the accidental 
relation of the various occasions and impulses which led 
to the composition of each work. The first principle 
only has been regarded by Schleiermacher, the second 
by Hermann, the third by Socher and Ast ; while re- 
cent scholars have considered all three as correct within 
limits, however different their verdict on the effect 
of each upon the result. No assistance can be derived 
for the decision of the question and the settlement of 
the order in which the various treatises were composed 
from the traditional classifications of the dialogues, or 
the trilogies into which Aristophanes (about 200 B.C.) 
arranged fifteen of the dialogues, or the tetralogies into 
which Thrasylus (20 A.D.) arranged the whole. With 
the exception therefore of a few chronological data, 
we are limited entirely to internal evidence ; and in 
this the most secure grounds are afforded by the 
references, direct or indirect, in the dialogues to one 
another, and the philosophic views set forth in each. 
Next in importance is the character of the artistic 
style and of the language. To gather from one or the 
other a decisive criterion for the arrangement of the 
whole works of Plato is an attempt which hitherto has 
failed, and Munk's assumption that the dialogues can 
be arranged according to the age of Socrates in them 
breaks down entirely. 

Following these lines, we can first of all assign a 
portion of the dialogues, with Hermann, to the Socratic 
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period of Plato, i.e. to the period in which he had not 
as yet advanced essentially beyond the position of his 
teacher. This period seems to have come to an end with 
his travels to Egypt. To it we may ascribe the * Hippias 
Minor,' the * Euthyphro,' the * Apology,* the * Crito,' the 

* Lysis,' the * Laches,' the * Charmides,' and the * Prot- 
agoras ' as the final and culminating point in the 
series. On the other hand, in the * Gorgias,' ' Meno,' 
and * Euthydemus,' and still more definitely in the 

* Thesetetus,' * Sophist,' * Politicus,' ' Parmenides,' and 

* Cratylus,' the doctrines of ideas, of pre-existence, 
immortality and the migration of souls, and, along with 
them, the proofs of an acquaintance with Pythagorean- 
ism are too distinct to allow us to follow Hermann in 
placing the * Euthydemus,' ' Mono,' and ^ Gorgias ' in 
the ' Socratic period ; ' the dialectical dialogues (' Theie- 
tetus,' &c.) in the * Megarian period,' for which indeed 
there is no suflScient historical evidence; and, assigning 
Plato's more precise acquaintance with the Pythagorean 
philosophy to his Sicilian journey, to bring down the 
*Phaedrus ' to the period subsequent to this, 387-6 ^,c. 
On the contrary, though the * Phaedrus ' cannot, with 
Schleiermacher, be regarded as the earliest treatise of 
Plato, or placed, with Usener, in 402^3 B.C. (*Kh. 
Mas.' XXXV. 131 fi".), there is much to show that it was 
composed about 396 B.c., before the ' Gorgias,' the 

* Mono ' (which cannot have been written before 395 
B.C. ; cf. 90 A), and the * Thesetetus ' (not before 394). 
If, therefore, in these and in the dialectical dialogues 
Plato proceeds step by step in the investigations of 
which he had given a summary in the ' Phaedrus,' the 
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reason is that he has in view a methodical foundation 
and development of his doctrine. The * Symposium * 
(not before, but certainly not long after, 385 B.c. ; cf. 
193 A), * Phsedo,* and * Philebus ' appear to be later. 
With the last-mentioned is connected the * Republic,' 
as we see from the direct reference in 505 B, for there 
is no reason to break up this dialogue with Hermann 
and Krohn* into different and heterogeneous parts. 
On the * Republic ' follows the * Timaeus,' the continu- 
ation of which is the * Critias,' an unfinished work, 
owing perhaps to Plato's Sicilian travels. The * Laws,' 
wliich is the most comprehensive work of Plato, doubt- 
less occupied the aged philosopher during a series of 
years, and was not published till after his death. 

§ 41. The Character^ Method^ and Divisions of the 

Platonic System. 

The Platonic philosophy is at once the continuation 
and the supplement of the philosophy of Socrates. 
Plato has not, any more than his master, a merely 
theoretic inquiry in view. The whole conduct of man is 
to be penetrated and guided by the thoughts which 
the philosopher furnishes ; his moral life is to be re- 
formed by philosophy. Like Socrates, he is convinced 
that this reform can only be founded upon knowledge« 
and that the only true knowledge is that which pro- 
ceeds from the science of concepts. But he desires to ' 
develop this knowledge^nto a system. With this aim 
he first re\dews all his predecessors among Greek philo- 
Bophers, and avails himself of all the points of contact 

' D.j)fato7L Staat, 1876; Displaton, Frage, 1878. 
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which they present ; then, in working out his system, 
he passes far beyond the limits of the Soeratic philo- 
sophy« Out of the Soeratic dialectic grows his doctrine 
of ideas ; out of the ethical principles of his master a 
detailed ethics and politics; and both are supple- 
mented by a philosophy of Nature, which though 
inferior in importance to the other branches, yet fills 
up the most remarkable deficiencies in the Soeratic 
philosophy in harmony with his whole point of view. 
It is due to this need of forming a system that not only 
is the scientific method of Socrates extended in fact iu 
the direction of the formation of concepts and their 
development, but the rules of this method are fixed 
more definitely, and thus the way is prepared for the 
logic of Aristotle, Yet in the Platonic writings 
Socrates* mode of developing ideas in dialogue is re- 
tained, because truth cannot be possessed as a tradition 
but only as an independent discovery. But the per- 
gonal dialogue becomes äJFtistic, and approaches more 
and more to continuous speech. Socrates forms the 
centre of the dialogue, partly from feelings of aflfec- 
tionate regard, and i)artly from artistic reasons, and 
above all because philosophy as a living power can 
only be completely exhibited in the perfect philosopher. 
This exposition is enlivened by the myths in which 
Plato's poetical nature is exhibited, no less than in the 
/brilliant mtrrj^m« of many dialogues. But at the same 
/ time the myths point to the gaps in the system, inas- 
much as they are only introduced where the subject 
eannot be treated with exact scientific precision. 

The division of philosophy into Dialectic, Physics, 
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.f. 5 öl \ is found in fact though not in 

..'■:iCo; ":*uc :hese systematic inquiries are in- 

. c' :'ri>^K*?iieutio, wfcicb occupy the largest 

I .A A iiLiu^ 01 his eftiiiest years, and recur in 

■ .,. .y.ff y'»^j.v*.niif^.cT\c Foundation of the 

', 'y^iCL^fi Lc Pk ilosophy, 

...L ..» usiicV TÜk-^sophy and define its pur- 

.%^.' V .J».* ouc iciciencies both in the ordinary 

.... ..'S3' -:iä .'J. :he sophistical illumination which 

.. x^.,n .-.s viace. These deficiencies can only 

.'.ii.v'a^'^üuv: knowledge and life. Ordinary 

.^...N? -u CS theoretic side is consciousness 

^vc^iiL.u'.ous: :c seeks truth partly in per- 

,. ..\ .:i ;*ivs<'rication or opinion (Sofn). This 

i ...».Li -.s« cx^^ressed in ordinary virtue and 

.... * u'». ' I'Ics of mondit V. Plato shows on 

.-.^ .wtvii;t* does not consist in perception, 

. V . '* o >o i i V ;ir !OQ. Perception does not show 

i:v» -iio but as they api^ar to us, and 

. .-. Lu- iiv*«^ variable and opposite form?, 

; \ t, xo."^ Presentation, on the other 

..vv.^»: oiswc iu regard to what is pre- 

... v^.vv*v'U8^ of its principles ; it does not 

..s»>^*^ ^iv ou simple persuasion, and is 

» * «C»* * Vi^iji'tikiiJ^formed into error. Know- 

. >, V .*.\\ 'NkC i>i>?«j^utation may be true or 

... V X s 5*v<NL*u{4UivHX is onlv midway between 

^ . ^ isv ,* MemV i)7 flF. ; * Theaet.' 1 87 

>I hu) The case is the same 
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according to Plato with ordinary virtue. Eesting on 
custom and cori; ect presen tation, not on knowledge, and 
therefore without real teachers, it is entirely at the 
mercy of accidents (Osia fiolpay *Meno,' 89 D flf. ; 
* Phaedo,' 82, &c.). It is so imcertain of its own prin- 
ciples that it permits evil as well as good (evil to 
enemies and good to friends) ; so impure in its motives 
that it has no other foundation for moral claims than 
pleasure and profit (*Eep.' i. 334 B flf., ii. 362 E S.). 
I t is only knowledge . which can furnish a secure 
guarantee for the correctness of action; for action is 
a lways governed by the views of the person acting, 
and no one is vqluntaiily evil. Hence in his 
earlier writings, Plato, like Socrates, refers all virtues 
to insight. But he does not say whether and how 
fiir it is possible to speak of a plurality of virtues. 
I^e Socrates, also, he explains insight (' Phsedo,' 
68 B ff.) as that alone which a man should make the 
object of his life, and to which he should sacrifice every- 
thing else. But insight is not to be foimd among 
the Sophists wEoTcame forward as the morahsts of their 
tinfe. On the contrary, their teaching would destroy 
all the foundations of science as well as of morality. 
The principle that man is the measure of all things, 
and that what seems true to a man is true for him, over- 
throws all truth, including the proof of the principle so 
asserted. («Theset.' 170 f., 177 flf.) To maintain 
that pleasure is the highest object of life, and that 
everything is permitted to a man which is right in his 
eyes, is to confound the good with the pleasant, the 
essential and unchangeable with the phenomenal, 
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special means for this object is found in the testing of 
presuppositions by their consequences, which in the 
* Parmenides ' assumes the form of a development of 
concepts in anti nomie s. In regard to classification he 
demands that it should rest on the qualitativi^-diÖerence 
of things, and proceed progressively without omitting 
any intermediate step (this, according to * Phileb.' 
17 A, is exactly the distinction between SiaXsfCTtfcco^ 
and ipi(TTLKa>s iroislaOai tovs \6yovs). Hence dichol omy 
is preferred before any other kind of division.^ But 
as Plato shows in the Cratylus, the dialectician has 
also to decide on the correctness of exp ression in 
language, since on this entirely depends the extent to 
which he sets forth the nature of the things which he 
has to describe. On the other hand, it is a mistake to 
gather from words conclusions which are only warranted 
by the concept of the matter. But as knowledge by 
concep t^ and m oral action were most closely united by 
Socrates, so also in Plato. Philosophy in his view of it 
not only includes all knowledge when this is pursued in 
the correct manner, but it also secures the unfailing ful- 
filment of moral duties. It is the elevation of the 
entire man out of the life of the senses ; the application 
of the intellect to the idea : all other cultivation and 
education is merely a preparation for it (*Eep.' vii. 
514 ff., 521 C flf.; ii. 376 E flf.; iü. 401 B ff.), 
whether it be the cultivation of the character by music 
and gymnastics, which accustoms a man to do what is 

> The chief passages in sup- 611 B; Farm. 135 C; Soph. 
port of this are: PJuedr. 265 C 251 ff.; Polit. 262 ff.; Phileb, 
if.; Pejt. vii. 633 C f., 637 C, vi. 16 B ff. 
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right and love what is beautiful ; or the cultivation 
of thought by the mathematical sciences, which are 
mainly concerned in leading men from what is sensuous 
to what is not sensuous. The peculiar organ of philo- 
sophy is the art of thinldng by concepts (that is, dialec- 
tic), and ideas are the essential object of this thought. 

§ ^^* -JDj^ctiCj )or the Doctrine of Ideas. 

Socrates had explained that o nly the knowledge of 
conce pts guarantees a true knowled ge. Plato goes 
further, and maintains that t rue being belongs on ly 
to that which is tho ught in con cepts, to the fo rms 
of things, to the ideas . This principle arose out of 
the 'flocraüc, owing to the presupposition in which 
Plato agrees with Parmenides (see supra, p. 61), that 
onl y Beings as such, can be known ; the truth of our pre- 
sentations therefore is conditioned by the reality of their 
object, and keeps step with it (* Eep.' v. 476, E flf., vi. 
oil D ; 'Theaet.' 188 D. f.). What is thought, there- 
fore, must be as distin r^tly fipppratpr] jrnm what is 

presen ted, as t hin king froq?^ fnypning pi-fi^jf^yif-fttmng 
(' Tim.' 51 D.) trom this point of view the reality of 
ideas becomes the necessary condition of the possibility 
of scientific thought.^ The same result follows from 
the contemplation of Being as such. All that we 
perceive, as Heracleitus had shown, is subject to cease- 
less change, it is ever alternating between two opposite 
conditions, and exhibits none of its qualities pure and 

* Parm. 135 B. ^t y4 ris 5i) iKdffrov r^y avr^v i.€\ cTvat, koI 

. . t aZ fi^ i<i(r€i eXSri r&v 6yrwv oSrw r^v rod Bia\4y€<rdai ^{ryafJLU 

fluai . . . oitBh Svoi Tpe<|/€t r^y vayrihraffi Sia<p6ep€7, 
lidyoiay 6^€i, /t?; iwv idiay ruy tvrwy 
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entire. That only can be lasting, consistent, and free 
from admixture with everything else, which is inacces- 
sible to the senses, and known by thought, only. All 
that is individual has number and parts ; but indivi- 
dual things become that which they are only by the 
common nature which is apprehended in the concept. 
All that is transitory has Being as its final end ; it is 
so, because 4lLia.good that it should be so (the world, as 
Anaxagoras and Socrates taught, is the^wp^ of reason), 
and in like manner all our activity should be directed to 
some rational aim. These objects can only lie in the 
realisation of that in which thought discovers the 
unchangeable originals of things — ^in concepts.' Hence, 
in the belief of Plato, we are compelled on every ground 
to distinguish the i ^n-sensuous essence of thinga as 
the only tr ue Being fro m their appearance as objects 
of sense. .. 

As is clear from what we have said, Plato sees this 
essence of things in their form (elSo^, Ihia — the two are 
identical in meaning), i.e. in the general, in that which 
is found in common in a se ries of individnal thingH^ and 
makes up the concepts-common to them all. * We 
assume one idea when we denote a number of separate 
things by one name ' (' Eep.' x. 596 A, cf. vi. 507 B ; 
* Theaet.' 185 B f. ; ^ Parm.' 132 C ; Arist. « Metaph.' xiii. 
4, 1078 b. 30, i. 9, 990 b. 6, &c.) ; on the other hand, a 
separate thing as such (as perhaps the soul, of which 
Bitter and others believed this to hold good) can never 

> i%«Ä?, 74, Aff., 78 Df., 97 B; Thetet. 176 E; Arist. Me- 

B-103 O; Itep, v. 478 E ff., vii. taph, i. 6, in%t.\ xiii. 9, 1086 a. 

623 C ff., X. 696 A ; Tim. 27 E. ff., 36 ff., cf . i. 9, 990 b. 8 fE. 
68 £ ; P»rm. 131 £ ; Phileb, 54 
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be an idea. But according to Plato, whose contention 
with Antisthenes turns on this point (see p. 118), this 
universal does not exist merely in our thought or in 
the thought of the Deity.* It exists purely for itself 
and in itself, and is always in the samelOTnä, subject 
to no change of any kind ; it is the eternal pattern of 
that which participates in it, but separate from it 
(X(f^pis)j and only to be contemplated with the intelli- 
gence (' Symp.' 211 A ; * Phaedo,' 78 D, 1ÖÖ B '; * Parm.' 
135 A ; *Eep.' vi. 507 B ; * Tim.' 28 A, 51 B f.) ; the 
* ideas ' are as Aristotle is accustomed to denote them, 
X(opi<TTd ; and it is due to this independent existence 
that they are the only true and original elements of 
reality, to which everything that becomes or changes 
owes what reality it possesses. They are named the 
ova-iaj the ovreos 6V, h Sctlv 6v^ the self-existence, or 
the essence {an sich) of things,^ and because thgre is 
only one idea of each class of things (*Parm.' 131 E, 
1'32 C ; ' Eep.' vi. 493 E, 507 B), ideas are also termed 
ivdSss ov fiovdSss ('Phileb.' 15 A f.). Thus they are 
opposed as having unity to the plurality of things, as 
unchangeable to change. If in the world of the senses 
we can with Heracleitus find nothing but a becoming, 

' An assumption which has Parm. 133 D ; ir^lpa axn^ ^ Öem, 

had many adherents from the PhiUb. 62 A ; avrh koKSv, &c. h 

time of the Neo-Pythagorean and Io-tiv tKourroVf Rep. vi. 507 B : 

Neo-Platonic schools till now. hence in Aristotle not only a^br^ 

Plato expressly opposes it : Parm. uya$6v^ &c., but also aitrb äyadhv, 

132 B; Tim. 51 B; and Hep, airh Iv xal Äk, and in a word 

z. 597 B cannot be quoted in its avrodvBponros, avroayaddv, adro> 

favour. ««(TT^juij, avrpiKcurrov^ ^co. Cf. 

"^ avrh fKavroy^ avrh rh itaX6p, Bonitz, Itid. Ariit. 124 b. 53 ff., 

avrh rh iyoÖjJv, Pää?A>, 65 D, 78 D ; 123 b. 46 ft, 
ttirhs 5«<nroT77» ft llffri BfinrörriSf 
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ideasjireseB^-to us Being, in which alone Plato, like 
Parmenides whom he so highly hon oured, found the 
reat^oBj ^t^ of science. But he does not regard this 
Being as admitting no distinctions, like the Being of 
the Eleatics ; in the * Sophist' (244 B ff., 251 ff.) he 
shows that everything that has Being, as a definite 
object, includes in spite of its unity a plurality of 
qualities, and in being distinct from everything else it 
possesses an infinite amount of not-being (i.e. other- 
being). Hence in every concept we must ask what are 
the other concepts with which it can or cannot combine, 
and in the * Parmenides' Plato indirectly contradicts both 
the assumption that there is only plurality without unity, 
and the assumption that there is only unity without 
plurality. In his later period he followed the Pytha- 
goreans in designating the ideas as numbers (cf. § 50). 
This £>rm of exposition is not found in his writings, 
though he approaches to it in the * Philebus' (14 C), 
where with a distinct reference to the Pythagorean 
doctrine (and Philolaus more particularly) he arguesthat 
not only things but also the unified eternal essences 
consist of one and many, and are at once limited 
and unlimited. In the same way the unchangeability 
of ideas must not be taken to mean that it is impos- 
sible to conceive them as the causes of what becomes 
and changes. It is only from them that what is change- 
able receives the Being which it possesses, and in the 
• Fhsedo ' (99 D ff.) Plato actually_denfitefi_the^ ideas 
a8 the causes by which all that is, is. According to 
*Rep.' VI. "5Ö8 E, vii. 517 15. the Ide a of goo d is the 
cause of all perfection, of all Being and knowledge, but 
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the Divine xeasoa is coincident with_jhe Good (* Phil— i^ 
22 C), and in the * Philebus * the * cause ^Mrom whicti 
comes all order and reason in the world, occupies th^ 
place elfifiadiere taken byJihaudeas (* Phil.' 23 C f., 26 
E f., 28 C ff.). Still more definitely does the 
* Sophist* show that true BeingJsLregarded as o perati ve 
force, to which therefore motion, lif e, soul, and reason 
nausTbe assigned (248 A ff.). How this can be har- 
monised with the unchangeability of ideaff Plato has 
not attempted to show, and with him this dynamic 
conception of ideas as operative powers must be kept 
in the rear of the ontological conception, in which they 
are the unchangeable forms of things. 

As the ideas are nothing else than general concepts 
raised to a separate existence as metaphvfiicaLrealities, 
there mus t be j deas ofje veryt hing whic h can b e referred 
to a general concept, and denoted hy a corresponding 
word. Hjis conclusion was drawn by Plato. In his 
writings we find ideas of all possible things, not of 
substances only, but of qualities, relation8"ana activi- 
ties ; not of natural things only, but of the creations 
of art ; not only of what is valuable, but of what is 
bad and contemptible. We find the great-in-itself, 
the double-in-itself, the name-in-itself, the bed-in- 
itself, the slave-in-himself; the *idea' of filth, injus- 
tice, not-being, &c. It was not till his later period 
that Plato limited ideas to natural objects (cf. p. 163). 
All these ideas stand in a definite^ relation to one 
another, and to set their relation forth systematically 
lÄ the mission of science (see p. 138}^ TeTnot only is 
the thought of an d priori construction of this system of 
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concepts unknown to Plato, but he hardly makes any at- 
tempt to set it forth logically. It is only of the supreme 
apex, which as such is called the * i dea of good,* that 
he speaks at length (* Kep.' vi. 504 ElffT^vii. 517 B). 
All that is in the world is as it is, because it is best so ; 
and it is only really conceived when it is referred to 
the good as its final object (' Phsedo,' 97 B). For 
Plato this thought assumes the shape that the good is 
the final ground of all Being and knowledge ; it is the 
idea of good which, elevated above both, gives to the 
existent its reality and to him who knows his capacity 
for reason and his knowledge. For Plato, therefore, the ^ 
goqjLaaJthe absolute gr ound of all Bein^ is coincid ent \ 
with the Deijy, w^ich i s described pre cisely as Bein g 
(* Tim.' 28 C, 37 A), and is explained to be identical 
with it (« Phileb.' 22 C, cf. Stob. * Eel.' i. 58). But the 
question whether the good, which like all ideas is a 
universal, and as the highest idea must be the most 
universal and the highestr-class, can be at the same 
time the Deity, and therefore a pe rsonal be ing, Plato 
never raised ; indeed he never inquired into the per- 
sonality of God. 

§ 44. Plato^a Physics, Matter^ and the World-souL 

Though each idea is one, the_ things which come 
under it are infinite in number ; though the ideas are 
eten^agi unchangeable, things are regarded as deri- 
vative, perishable, and inconstant change ; though the 
idea is what it is, pure and complete, things are never 
80. Ideas possess perfect Being, but things waver 
fetweeiTBeing.and not-being, just as presentation, of 
' L 
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which they are the object, wavers, between k nowled ge 
and ignorance. This imperfection of s ensuous e xist- 
ence^TPlato believes, can only be explained from the fact 
that it springs in part only from Jfhft i dea, w hü e part 
of its origin is derive d from a nother and different 
principle. As all that it possessßa^ßfjasality and per- 
fection springs from ll^ e^ idea^ the nature of the 
second principle can only be sought in that which 
distinguishes the phenomena of sense from the idea. 
It can only be thought of as unlimTted, ever-changing, 
non-existent, and unknowable. These are the de- 
finitions which Plato ascribes to that basis of sensuous 
existence which, following Aristotle, we are accustomed 
to call the Platonic * matter.' He describes it as the 
unlimited ('Phil.' 24 A ff.), or, as he asserted later 
(according to Aristotle), as the great and small ; as 
that which is Jn^j^sfilf fionpless, but liejji the-base of 
all the changing forms^jof ph^n^jinena, and includes 
them ; as space (j(^copa)y which allows room to all that 
becomes ; ' as "Something which cannot be known by 
thought or perception, or presentation, but only 
with difiSculty can it be inferred (by a Xoyia-fio? 
v6do9, * Tim.' 49 A to 52 D). It harmonises with this, 
that Plato is said, according to Aristotle ^ and Hermo- 
dorus (op. Simpl. * Phys.' 248, 13), to have spoken bf it 
simply as not-being. For Leucippus and Democritus 
had already regarded empty space as identical with 
not-being, and if Being and not-being are mingled in 
sensuous things, and all the Being is derived from the 

> Pkyn, i. 9, 191 b. 36 ; 192 a. mus in Simpl. Phys. 431. 8, and 
6; c£. ill. 2, 201 b. 20. Bade- also Tim. 52 E, 67 iJi« 
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idea, only not-being is left for the second constituent [ 

element, or matter. If true being (according to * Eep.* \ 

V. 477 A) i§.,the object of knowledge by thought, and 

that which hovers between Being and not-being is the 

object of presentation and perception, that which cannot 

be known in either way must be not-being. Hence by 

Plato's matter we have to understand not a mass tilling 

space but space itself. He never mentions it as that 

out of which, but only as that in which things arise. 

According to him (cf. § 45), bodies are formed when 

certain portions of space are thrown into the shapes of 

the four elements. That it is not a corporeal mass out of 

which they arise in this manner is clear from the assertion 

that when they change into one another they are broken 

up into their smallest plane dimensions in order to be 

compounded anew out of these. To carry this theory 

out strictly was difficult ; and in another place (* Tim.' 

30 A, 62 D f., 69 B) he represents the m atter as i f the 

Deity, when_engaged i njthft f ormat ion of t hft elftments^ 

had found * all that is viaible ' already in existence as a 

chaotic mass moving without rule. But this description 

cannot in any case be taken strictly, for it would not suit 

with a mass which fills space, but is otherwise without 

form and definition ('Tim.' 49 E fi".). If we must make 

aome distinction between this form of exposition and 

Plato's own opinion, there is nothing to prevent ua 

from supposing that the condensation of space into - 

matter is one of those mythical traits in which the | 

* Timaeus ' is so rich. 

Though it is said to be n ot-being which distinguishes 
things from ideas, the real inbgi]iJfiJLh£Lsame. Things 
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which moves itself, can be t hft s Qprpp ^f iry^x^^yrxoxik 
andJif!e.(a/>;^^ Kivrjaetos) for the corporeal world. Only 
by its intervention can reason be planted in the world, 
and the order of the universe, the power of thought 
and presentation in individual natural beings, be brought 
about (* Phaed.' 245 C, ' Laws,' x. «91 E tf., * Phileb/ 30 
A f., * Tim.' 30 A). The * Timseus * gives a description 
of the formation of the world-soul, in which, veiled amid 
much that is fantastic, the true meaning seems to be that 
the soul stands midway between ideas and the corporeal 
world, and unites both. It is incorporeal and ever the 
same, like ideas, but spread abroad through the world, 
and moving it by virtue of its own original motion. 
It includes in itself all the relations of number and 
measure ; it creates all the regularity and harmony of 
the world. All reason and knowledge in the universe 
and in the individual are caused by its rationality and 
knowledge. The question of its personality is obviously 
not so much as raised by Plato. In the * Pbilebus ' (25 
A AT.) the same position which is here taken by the 
"world-soul is assumed by the ' Limit ' {iripas) — which is 
also said to be the basis of all order and measure — and 
in the Aristotelian account of the Platonic doctrines (see 
infra^ § 50), by * mathematics,' the study of which even 
in Plato himself forms the transition to the study 
of ideas« Here, however, the form, in the soul the 
moving and enlivening power, is the connecting link 
between idea and phen omenon. But though Plato has 
not put them bothonthe same level, their close rela- 
tionship cannot be mistaken. 



\ 
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§ 45. The Universe and its Parts. 

In order to explain the world from its ultimate 
sources, Plato in his ' Timseus ' avails himself of the cus- 
tomary form of a cosmogony. He represents the creator 
of the world {Brjfjiiovpyos) as compounding the soul of 
the world from its constituent elements in reference to 
the pattern of the living being (the avro^Sov). Then 
he takes the matter of the world in the shape of the 
four elements, and out of these finally constructs the 
world, and peoples it with organic creatures. But not 
only are the details of this exposition mythical to a 
great extent, but the whole is cast in such a mythical 
form that it is difiBculfc to state accurately how much 
of it expresses Plato's own scientific conviction. 
That he recognises the true cause of the world in 
reason, i n ideas, and the deity, is beyond doubt, but 
the distinction of the creator from the ideas (or more 
exactly from the highest of the ideas) is part of the 
exoteric traits (cf. p. 145). Though he does not appear 
consciously to use the notion of a beginning of the 
world in time as a mere form for clothing the thought 
of the dependence of all things upon ideal sources, 
yet this notion is in striking contradiction to other 
definitions in his doctrine, especially to the^eternit^of 
the human spirit. We must therefore assume that in 
this notion he is chiefly occupied with that idea, but 
whether the origin of the world in time is necessary 
for his object, or in itself conceivable, he has not in- 
quired. The more important in his eyes is the Uni- 
versal. As the work of reason the world is con- 
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structed with an object. Phenomena can only be truly 
explained by final causes, for material causes are merely 
the conditions without which they are impossible. 
Plato therefore places a much higher value on the 
teleoloffl cal than o n the physical view of nature, and 
in the * Timaeus * he expresses this by the external 
separation of the two, and the precedence given to 
the first. 

The first step towards the construction of a world was 
the formation of the material, the four elements. For 
these Plato gives two sources. From the teleological 
point of view he requires fire and earth as a condition of 
the visibility and tangibility of bodies ; and he also de- 
mands a link between the two, which must consist of two 
proportionals, because we have here to do with bodies ; 
and with Philolaus (p. 53) he denotes four of the five 
regular bodies as the base-forms of fire, air, water, and 
earth; then, passing beyond Philolaus, he constructs 
these bodies from the most minute right-angled tri- 
angles, out of which their limiting planes are composed. 
When the elements pass into one another (as is possible 
only among the three higher) they are decomposed into 
the triangles, and formed anew out of them (p. 147). 
Iilach element has a natural locality towards which it 
strives ; and all the space in the world is entirely filled 
by the whole sum of them. 

The world is regarded by Plato as a complete orb ; 
the earth is a solid orb resting in the middle ; the stars 
are fixed in spheres "oir rings (as seems to be the case 
with the planets), by the revolution of which they are 
carried round. When all the stars return to their 



origisal pontioo» (be great wnr1<^y»a r fo£ JO.O 00 years! 
fia« ran its course. With this cycle PUto poa&ibly 
coonect« those devastations of the earth by fire and 
water which he assumes in the 'Tinueus' (22 C ff.) 
and the * Laws ' (lii. 677 A ff.). The stars are rational 
blessed creatures,the* visible gods,' and in like manner 
the Cosmos is the one perceivable god, including in 
hitnself all other natures, the copy of the ftuper-sensuons» 
the moBt perfect and glorious of created things. 



§ 46. Plato'a Anthropology. 
It tg part of the perfection of the world that it, like 
lis pattern, the avTo^^ov, includes in itself all kinds of 
living beingn. But of these man only has an inde- 
pendent interest for Plato; on plants and animals he 
merely bestows a few occasional remarks of no great 
importance. In the ' Timceus ' he enters into special 
detail about the human body ; yet few of these physio- 
logical assumptions stand in any close connection with 
the Platonic philosophy. The soul of man is in it« 
nature liomogeiieous with the soul of the univeTse» 
from which it springs ('ITnTr'SO A, 'Tim.' 41 D f , 
69 C f.). Being of a simple and incorporeal nature 
it is by its iwwijr of self- movement the origin of motion 
in the body ; insei>arably connected with the idea of 
life it has neither end nor beginning.' Astlie-SOHls 
have descenried from a hicjber world ii^ t'^ (i\a^amrfy\j 
body, they return after death, i f their lives have been - 

> AcooMing to Phadr. %ih Pird)i. 101 a. OthowiM in tl» 
C f., Sf/Tm. Afi A, nnd «h&t fol1o«a 2>>iirwi, but c£. [h Itt. 
frvin the proof of immortality ia 
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pure an d devoted to hirrh^r objects^ to this -Mgher 
w^l dy while those who need correction in part un dergo 
p unishments in another world, a nd in part migrate 
through the bodies oTmen and animaft: InTtsearlier 
existence our^out Iras "seen the ideas of which it is 
reminded by the sight of their sensuous copies.* The 
further discussion of these principles Plato has given 
in mythical expositions, in regard to which he indicates 
himself that he ascribes no scientific value to the 
details, which vary greatly. Yet they express his con- 
viction, and it is only in regard to the migration of 
souls that the question arises whether he seriously 
assumed the entrance of human souls into the bodies of 
animals. On the other hand, the attempt to disclaim 
for Plato the assumption of personal immortality and 
pre-existence * compels us not only to alter the explana- 
tions and proofs of the philosopher in the most unjusti- 
fiable manner, or explain as merely metaphorical and 
conventional what he declares to be his most distinct 
scientific conviction ; it also overlooks the fact that the 
belief in immortality in Plato is closely connected 
through the doctrine of reminiscence with his theory 
of knowledge, through the assumption of future retri- 
bution with his ethics and theology, through the oppo- 
sition between the intellectual, which is eternal, and 
the corporeal, which is perishable, with his entire meta- 
physics. 

* The proofs for what !s said 80 D ff. ; Rep. x. 608 C ff ; Tim, 41 

above are found— besides the D ff. 

Pktgdü, where five proofs are * Teichroiiller, Stvdien zur 

givoi for immortality — mPhcßdr, Gesch. der Begriffe (1875) s. 107 

M6 G ff.; Gifrg, 623 £E.; JIdeno, if.; Die j/latonucke Frage, 1876. 
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In accordance with these views Plato can only look 
for the peculiar essence of the soul in its intellectual 
nature, its reason {XoyiariKoVj * Phileb.' 22 C ; vovsf). It 
a lone is the divine and immortal part oL it ; not till it 
has entered the body is it connected with the mortal 
part, which again falls into two sections, courage (ßvfiosj 
OvfioEiBh) and the desires (to iiriOvfiTfTiKov — also ^iXo« 
'XpT^ifJi'O.Tov). Eeason has her seat in the head, courage 
in the heart, Jesir e^in throwe r body (*Sep/ ivr'435 B 
flF. ; *Tim.' 69 C f., 72 D ; ^Phaedr.' 246). But in what 
relation the unity of personal life stands to this triple 
division of the soul, to which part self-consciousness and 
volition belong, how there can be an inclination to the 
world of sense in a soul which is free from corporeal ele- 
ments, how bodily conditions and procreation can have 
the deep influence on the characters of men which Plato 
ascribes to them — on these questions Plato gives us no 
help. Nor do we find in him any inquiries into the 
nature of self-consciousness and the will, and if he 
assumes clearly the freedom of the will ('Eep/ x. 617 E, 
619 B; «Tim.' 4 E ff. ; * Laws,' x. 904 B), yet we have 
no indication how we are to unite with this the Socratic 
principle, equally distinctly expressed, that no one is 
voluntarily evil (' Tim.' 86 D ff. ; ' Laws,' v. 731 C ; 734 
B, ix. 860 D ff.; 'Meno,' 77 B ff., «Prot.' 345 D, 
358 L). 

§ 47. Plato'8 Ethics. 

Plato's Ethics received their scientific form and ideal 
character from the connection into which the ethical 
principles of his teacher were brought with his own 
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metaphysics and anthropology. As the soul in its true 
naturebelongs to the world abo ve the sense s^^ and in 
that only can fin d a true and la sting existe nce, the 
possession of the good or mp^ness which fonns the 



final goal of human ^ff ort^ can only be obtained by 
ele vation into that higher wo rld« The ^bodv^ on the 
other hand^^ndjeasnal liff^4a the g rave and prison^ of 
the soul, which has received its irrational elements 
through combination with it, and is the source of all 
desires and all disturbances of intellectual activity. 
Le mission ^ of man, therefore, lies in that egc ape 
firo m this world^ which t he * T heaetetus/ 176 A, identi- 
fies with assimilation to the divine nature, that philo- 
sophic death to which the ' Phsedo ' reduces the life of 
the philosopher (64 A-67 B.) But, on the other hand, 
so far as the visible is a copy of the invisible, it is a 
duty to use the sensuous phenomenon as a means for 
obtaining an intuition of the idea, and to introduce 
the ideas into oTyects of sense. This is the point of 
view from which Plato proceeds in his principles about 
Eros (p. 138), and in the inquiry in the 'Philebus' into 
the %ufmmji/fn, honwm (the result is given in * Phil.' 
61 ff.) ; for even though he seeks the most valuable 
part of the good in reason and insight, he desires to 
adopt into his conception not only knowledge gained by 
experience, correct presentation, and art, but also 
pleasure so tar as this is compatible with health of. mind ; 
just as, on the other hand, when treating of pain (* Rep.' 
X. 603 E f.), he does not require insensibility, but 
mastery of and moderation in feeling. As in this he 
recognises the importance of externals for men, so 
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the essential condition of his happiness is, in Plato, 
exclasively his intellectual and moral nature, his virtue« 
This is so not only owing to the reward which is as« 
sured to virtue in this world and the next, hut the just 
man would he absolutely happier than the unjust if he 
were treated by gods and men like the unjust, and the 
unjust received the reward of the just« To doj n* 
justice is worae ^han to suflFer injustic e^^ and to be 

For as being the beauty and health of the soul, virtue 
is at once happiness ; it brings its reward with it as 
vice brings its punishment. It is the rule of the divine 
in men over the animal, and as such the only thing 
which makes us free and rich, and assures us lasting 
peace and repose of mind (* Gorg.' 504 A ff. ; * Rep.' i. 
353 A flF., iv. 443 C flF., ix. 583 B ff., x. 609 B ff., 
«Theset.' 177 B ff. &c.) 

In his theory of virtue, Plato at first adhered entirely 
to Socrates. Ordinary ' virtue he does not recognise as 
virtue at all, because it is not founded on insight, but, 
on the contrary, he reduces all virtues to insight, and 
maintains that not only are they one, but they can be 
taught. This view is found in the * Laches,' * Charmides,' 
and * Protagoras ' (cf. p. 137 ). But even in the ' Meno ' 
(96 D ff.) he allows that besides knowledge correct pre- 
sentation can incite us to virtue, and in the * Republic' 
(ii. 376 E, iii. 401 B £, 410 B ff.) he recognises in 
this incomplete virtue, which rests merely^ habit and 
correct presentation, the indispensable preparation for the 
higher virtue which is founded on scientific knowledge. 
But now he not only allows that the capacities for 
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morality, the quiet and eager temperament (<ra)(f>poavvrf 
and dvBpsiay * Polit.' 306 f.), sensuality, force of will, 
and power of thought (*Rep.' iii. 415, iv. 435 E, vi. 
487 A) are unequally apportioned in individuals and 
•-whole n ations, but his psychology makes it also pos- 
sible for him to combine a plurality of virtues with the 
unity of virtue, inasmuch as he assigns to each of the 
principal virtues a special place in the soul. Of these 
principal virtues he enumerates four, which he is the 
first to establish and explain, just as the number also 
appears to have been first fixed by him. _Wisdomcon- 
sists in the righLjqiialitj^of the reason. When the spirit 
maintains the decision ofthe reason on that which is 
or is not to be feared, and against pleasure and pain, 
we have courage ; self-control {a'eo<f>poa'vvr)) means the 
harmony of all the parts of the soul on the question 
which is to command and which is to obey; and 
justice is the whole extent of this relation, when every 
partof the soul fulfils its mission and does not overstep 
it (*Eep.' iv. 441 C ff.). Platöiias not attempted to 
develop this scheme into a complete system of ethics : 
in his occasional expressions on moral activities and 
duties he puts the ethics of his nation before us in its 
noblest form ; and if he sometimes goes beyond it, as 
in forbidding us to do evil to an enemy, yet in other 
respects, as in his conception of marriage, his contempt 
of manual labour, and hi s re c o gnition of slavery, he is 
unable to break through its fetters. 
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§ 48. Plato's Politics. 

It is a truly Hellenic trait in Plato^s Ethics that 
they are closely connected with his Politics. But 
while the old Greek conception allows moral duties to 
pass almost entirely into political, Plato, on the con- 
trary, carries back political duties to moral. He is 
convinced with Socrates that man should labour first 
for himself^ and only in the second place for the com- 
munity (*Symp.' 216 A). Under existing circum« 
stances be finds no room for the philosopher to take a 
part in politics (*Rep.' 488 A ff.), and even in the 
ideal State he regards such participation as a sacrifice 
which he offers to the community (* Rep.* 519 C flF., 
347 A f., 500 B). The civic life is as a rule mainly 
necessary because it is the only means to maintain 
virtue in the world and raise it to the sovereign place 
('Rep.' 490 E ff.). ""Thus the essential object of this 
life is virtue, and the happiness of the citizens ; its 
chief mission is the education of the people in virtue 
OGorg.' 464 B f., 521 D ff. ; *Polit.' 309 C, 
* Rep.' 500 D, &c.). Though in the first instance it 
arises out of physical needs (* Rep.' 369 B ff.) a society 
which was limited to the satisfaction of those needs 
(like the ' natural state ' of the Cynics) does not deserve 
the name of a State (*Rep.' 372 D ; ^ Polit.' 272 B). 
All true virtue rests in scifintific^knowledge and philo- 
sophy. Thus the first condition of every sound polity is 
the dominion of philosophy, or, which comes to the 
same thing, the rule of thfi_4)lülDsopher (* Rep.' 473 
C; 'Polit.' 293 C). This rule must be absolute and 
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can only be entrusted to the few who are capable of it, 
for philosophy is not a matter for the multitude 
(*Polit.' 293 A; *Eep.' 428 D). The constitution of 
the Platonic State is therefore an aristocracy, the abso- 
lute rule of the competent persons, of^hilosophers, 
restrained by no law (' Eep/ 428 E, 433 flf. ; * Polit/ 
294 A flF., 297 A ff.). In order to give the ruling 
order the necessary power, and to protect the State ex- 
ternally, the order of warriors {<f)v\aKss^ siriKovpoL) must 
be added to it as a second ; while the mass of the popu- 
lation, the agriculturists, and artisans, form a third 
order excluded from all political activity and confined to 
the acquisition of money ('Eep.' 373 D ff.). This 
separation of orders Plato founds on the principle of the 
division of labour, but its special motive lies in the con- 
viction that öüly a minority are capable of cultivation 
for the higher political functions ; and inasmuch as he 
also presupposes (Eep. 415 f.) that the capacity for 
these functions is as a rule hereditary, the division of 
the three orders approaches to a distinction of caste s. 
Plato himself compares them to the three parts of the 
soul, and apportions the virtues of the coimninrity to 
them, as he had apportioned the virtues of the individual 
to the three parts of the soul (427 D ff.). But in 
order that the two higher classes may discharge their 
mission satisfactorily (the aristocratic philosopher cares 
little for the third order and its banausic arrange- 
znents) their education and the arrangements of their 
life must be entirely conducted by the State, and 
directed to its aims. The State takes care that the 
citizens shall be begotten by the best parents under 
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the most favourable circumstances ; it gives them bj^^ 
music (cf. p, 162) and gymnastic an education, in which- 
even the women participate, just as they subsequently 
share in civic and martial duties. It trains the future 
governors by mathematical sciences , and dialectic for 
their duties, in order that after many years of practical 
activity, when they have been approved on every side, 
they may in their fiftieth year be adopted into the 
highest order, the members of vbidi conduct the 
management of the State in succession. For the rest 
of their lives they are compelled to belong wholly to 
this order, for by the removal of p rivate pr operty, and 
the family, the Stat« cuts asunder the roots of those 
private interests which are the hereditary foes of the 
unity of the State. That Plato is quite in earnest 
with these proposals, and regards them not only as 
wholesome but as capable of being carried out, is be- 
yond a doubt. All other kinds of constitution, except 
his own, he regards as perversions (he enumerates six 
in * Pol.' 300 if., and four in ' Eep.* viii., ix. ; cf. * Eep.' 
449 A, &c.). This State cannot be explained merely by 
the pattern of Spartan or Pythagorean arrangements, or 
by opposition to the excesses of the Attic democracy ; 
the ultimate basis lies in the fact that the whole 
character of his system prevents the philosopher from 
seeing in the sensual and individual side of human 
existence anything more than a hindrance to true 
morality, and from regarding it as the means of realis- 
ing the idea. 
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§ 49. Plato's Views on Religion and Art 

Plato's attitude towards the religion and art of his 
nation is also determined by moral and political points 
of view. In an age when poets were theologians, and 
their works took the place of revealed documents — when 
tb.e theatre bore an important part in religious worship 
— art and religion stood in the closest interconnection. 
Plato's own religion is that philosophic monotheism, in 
wmch the Deity coincides with the idea of good, the 
D^ef in proyidence with the conviction that the 
world is the work of reason and the copy of the idea, 
while divine worship is one with virtue and knowledge. 
His more popular utterances about God or the gods 
are conceived in the same sense. In regard to his 
belief in providence more especially and in his theory 
of divine justice, they pass the more easily beyond the 
ßtrict consistency of his system, because he never 
critically compared the form of that belief in concep- 
tion and in presentation, and, above all, had never 
raised the question of the personality of God. Besides 
the deity in the absolute sense we find the ideas 
denoted as eternal gods, the Cosmos and the stars 
as ^iSBIe]gods, while the philosopher does not conceal 
the feet that he regards the gods of mythology as 
creatures of imagination (' Tim.' 40 D), and expresses 
himself very severely on the numerous immoralities of 
mythology, which are quite unworthy of divine beings 
(* Eep.' 377 E, &c.). Nevertheless, he wishes to retain 
the Hellenic religion as that,^his State, and Hellenic 
myths as the first foundation of instruction, though 
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these are to be purified from any harmful admixture. 
What he requires is not the expulsion but. the reform 
of the national religion. 

Like religion, art is examined by Plato primarily 
with regard to its ethical effect. Precisely because he 
is himself a philosophic artist, he cannot properly esti- 
mate pure art, which subserves no other object. In 
the Socratic manner the conception of the beautiful is 
referred to the conception of the good without any 
more subtle analysis of its peculiar nature. He regards 
art as an imitation (ficfirja-i»), not of the essence of 
things, but of their a ppearan ce to the senses ; and his 
objection to it is that, though it arises from a dim 
enthusiasm (fiavCa\ it claims our sympathies equally 
for what is false or true, bad or good ; in many of its 
productions, as, for instance, in comedy, it flatters the 
lowest inclinations, and by its varied play endangers 
simplicity and directness of character. In order to 
attain to a higher position, art must enter into the 
service of philosophy, and be treated as a means of 
moraL_ßuta»ö ; it must seek its highest mission in 
emphasising the goodness of virtue and the worthless- 
ness of vice. By this canon the public guidance and 
supervision is to be directed, to which Plato will sub- 
ject art, especially poetry and music, down to the 
minutest details, in his two great political works ; and 
this he himself applies when he banishes from his 
State not only all inj gioral and u nworthy narratives 
about gods and heroes, but also all extravagant and 
effeminate music, and the whole body of imitative 
\poetry, including Homer. In the same manner, Plato 
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requires that rhetoric, the ordinary practice of which 
is most emphatically condemned, shall be reformed 
and made a help to philosophy (cf. p. 138). 

{ 50. The Utter Form of the Platonic Doctrine. 

The ' Laws: 

The system which is set before us in the Platonic 
writings down to the * Timseus ' and ' Critias ' underwent 
considerable changes in the later part of Plato's life, 
perhaps after his return from his last Sicilian journey. 
According to Aristotle, Plato, when he heard him, 
confined the circle of ideas to the various kinds of 
natural objects. The ideas he denoted as numbers 
(p. 143), but distinguished these ideal numbers from 
the mathematical by the fact that the former do not 
consist of homogeneous unities, and therefore cannot 
form a sum. From the ideal numbers proceed the 
ideal magnitudes, from the mathematical the mathe- 
öiatical magnitudes, mathematics occupying a place 
intermediate between the ideas and things in the 
world öfLaeßS.e (p. 149). Moreover, he did not now 
oontent himself with finding the ultimate basis of 
phenomena in ideas, but inquired into the constituent 
elements of the ideas {arcixsta). These he found in 
the One, which he placed on the same level as the good, 
and the unlimited, which he called the great and small 
(fjjya fcal ficKp6v\ because it is not limited upwards 
or downwards, and plurality or * undefined duality,' in 
as much as numbers arise from it. But in what rela- 
tion the unlimited element stood to that which is the 
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basis of the corporeal world he does not seem to have 
inquired, and thus created the appearance of a complete 
Identity of the two, which Aristotle assumes.* Like 
the Pythagoreans, to whom he approaches in these 
doctrines, he distinguished the -^ther as a fifth body 
from the four elements. 

In the years to which this form of his doctrine be- 
longs, Plato made the attempt in his * Laws *(cf. p. 131) 
to show how an essential improvement of political 
conditions could be brought about even under existing 
circumstances and without the hypotheses of the 
philosophical State, which he now thought it impossible 
to carry out. The dominion of philosophy, which in 
the ^ Eepublic ' is the only means of assisting humanity, 
is now abandoned ; in the place of the philosophical 
rulers, we have a board of the Wisest without definite 
magisterial duties; and in the place of dialectic or 
scientific knowledge of laws we have mathematics and 
religion. This religion, it is true, is in harmony with 
Plato's principles, but it does not in any respect go 
beyond that improved and purified natural religion 
which in the ' Eepublic' is merely assigned to the masses 
as a compensation for dialectic. Nor can the conduct oi 
the individual soul be handed over to wisdom in the 
higher sense. Its place is taken by practical insight 
(^<f>p6vriais\ which is hardly distinguished from So- 
phrosyne, while bravery is remarkably depreciated in 
comparison with both. Finally, in regard to the 

* The chief passages in Art- theohfer Academy ^ hilft, Platon. 

stotle are Meiaph. i. 6, 9, xiii. Studien, 217 ff., and Süsemihl, 

6, on which compare Alexander's Geriet, Kntwickl. d. Plat, Phil 

commeniary. Further, Plato and 509 ft., 532 ff. 
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arrangements of the State, Plato in his later work does 
aot abolish private property, but contents hinaself with 
limiting it by law, and retaining a fixed number of plots 
of land (5040) ; he does not now destroy the family, 
but carefully supervises marriages and domestic life. 
The principle of one public education for boys and girls 
alike is still maintained, and intercourse with foreign 
countries is carefully controlled and limited. Trade, 
business, and agriculture are the exclusive care of the 
nietoeci and slaves, so that of the three orders of the 
republic only the second remains. As to the constitu- 
tion of the State, an equal combination of monarchical, 
or more properly oligarchical, and democratic elements 
is made the basis, while the organic regulations of the 
constitution, no less than the civic and penal laws, are 
carried out wisely and well with a solicitude which 
extends to the smallest details. Every law is preceded 
by an explanatory preamble, for men are not required 
to act out of blind obedience, but from their own con- 
viction. 

§ 51. The Old Academy. 

The scientific society which Plato founded and 
conducted was carried on, after his death, in his Academy 
under special leaders, and it gave to succeeding ages 
the pattern for the organisation of scientific instruction. 
His first successor was Speusippus, the son of his sister, 
who was followed in 339 B.C. by his fellow-pupil Xeno- 
crates of Chalcedon. Among the other immediate 
pupils of Plato, the best known, excluding Aristotle, are 
Heraclides of Pontus, Philippus of Opus, Hestiseus of 
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Perinthus, Menedemus the Pyrrhsean. So far as we 
are acquainted with their views, all these men, adhering 
to Pythagoreanism, followed the direction which Plato's 
philosophy had taken in his latest period. Speusippus 
appears not only to have ascribed a greater value to 
knowledge gained by experience than Plato {iiriarr)' 
fiovjLKT) aL<r6r)<Ti9)j but he entirely gave up in its 
Platonic form the doctrine in which Plato had come 
forward in the most diametrjcal opposition to the 
ordinary modes of presentation, by putting mathe- 
matical numbers in the place of ideas. These numbers 
he regards as separate from things ; and a fragment of 
his on the * Decas ' has quite a Pythagorean ring. Like 
Pythagoras, he denoted the unit and plurality as the 
most general sources of things ; but he distinguished the 
unit from the creative reason, which he conceived as 
the world-soul, and appears to have combined with the 
Pythagorean central fire, and from the Good, which was 
a result arising from the arrangement of the world. In 
the first instance he derived only the numbers from 
unity and plurality ; while for magnitudes in space 
and for the soul he assumed analogous principles ; but 
it is at the same time recorded (Diog. iv. 2) that he 
combined the mathematical sciences closely together. 
With the Pythagoreans (and Plato) he added JEther to 
the four elements, and, perhaps for the sake of the 
migration of souls, he allowed the lower parts of the 
soul to continue beyond death. In his * Ethics ' he 
followed the Platonic model, merely going beyond it 
in directly maintaining that, pleasure was an evil. 
Xenocrates did not go quite so far in his approxi- 
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mation to Pythagorean ism. He was a man of pure 
and noble character, but of melancholy humour, a 
copious author, and, without doubt, the chief repre- 
sentative of the Academic school, which he conducted 
till 313-4 B.c. He expressly distinguished the three 
chief parts of the philosophic system — dialectic, 
physics, and ethics — and was apparently the first to 
do so. In Pythagorean fashion he denoted as original 
sources the unit, or the odd, and the indefinite duality, 
or even, or, as he also expressed it, the father and the 
mother of the gods, inasmuch as he identified the unit 
with Nous or Zeus. Their first ofifspring were the ideas, 
which must be also mathematical numbers. In order 
to derive magnitudes from numbers, he assumes the 
most minute and indivisible lines. By the addition of 
the Same and the Other to number arises the (world) 
soul, which Xenocrates (on the ground of the ' Tinaaeus') 
defined as a number moving itself ; but this origin of 
the soul he did not conceive as taking place in time, 
in which he was apparently influenced by Aristotle. 
The forces operating in the different parts of the 
world, in the sky, the elements, &c., he seems to have 
denoted as gods ; by the side of them he assumed, with 
the national religion and the Pythagoreans, the exist- 
ence of good and evil spirits. The elements, to which 
he also added ^ther, he assumed to have arisen out of 
the smallest corpuscles. 'Like Speusippus, he allows 
the irrational parts of the human soul, and perhaps 
the souls of animals also, to survive death. He dis- 
couraged a meat diet because by that means the brute 
nature of animals might obtain an influence over us« 
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Hisi eciitnil tkw^ "»»ar* 3« Sirtt ir xzanams treatises, 
;cic wijf ir^ kniw ^ ^fgi ^::vs uas be lemained 
u*Jäe ^.^ t!r!e P*iiAA:iX0ir ctt.'sl He ^isKed lappiiiess in 
^ z!fce |v>$$<^Mt ct iil r :at * sni cc ^e ^«uis which sob- 
3ier\>* i5** H* tSarrrgrpsaiai SDixe jnassielT than Plato 
Iviv^^en sct^fsciie gnz cracsaal m^hu and, like 
Art^cvcle^ ^l^r^s A«? laaii? cc -^iaäaa to tbe fiist cmly. 

If w\» maT ^ciii^ frniL lie I^ipiaik»-FlatoDic * Epi- 
ifeooaiis^' wax^a ^v;&s 3Xi:isC ^cccoc^ his vock, Philippus 
>K;t^ r^iCOief 3k siacSüfmarScsKx «sea a phikeopher. In 
hi:^ view 3Mydbe3xadc$ ;i3ii scdBCccT secure ns the 
l^i^t^^lf$c k^K^wüec;^ : wfäorci «Kia^scs in acqoaintance 
wi^Jk ^bsesii^ iai en ther*, ennbcsed with conect 
ts^?ö*MLr:i:icßÄ icccs tc* betiv^Äiy deities, all piety 
<le(Vii!d$. He iilcw? P!aro ia rf^eecrng the gods of 
luythoiiOgT ; assd on this aecccsLt srints aie cf the more 
iraivrtjatvv ri ris eTOS &$ ie friersieüaries in all 
iixzeivvcrse with tLe pxis^ He diTides them into 
ttüw>e olas^ses. On the ocier bsisi be tas bat a poor 
opuxicai of huisan life arc earthlT tiir:^ ; and appa- 
rentlv he £ist irrerroLited into tie * Law$ * ; i. S96 E fF.) 
the bad woHd-scmi «?SS P t. • It is rv mathematics 
and astronomy, in addiriocL to viitue* that we are raised 
aboTe the miserv of eartUv existence and assured of a 
futnre renim to heaTen. The famous Eudoxns of 
CnidnSr who was also a mathen;atioian« deviated fer 
mc^re than Philippus &om the dvx^trine of Plato, whom 
he, like Aichytas, had attended. He not only allowed 
the ideas to be mingled as matter in things, but he 
declared pleasure to be the highest good. Heiacleidea 
uf Pontus, who opened a school of his own in his native 
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city about 339 B.c., borrowed from the Pythagorean 
Ecphantus not only the assumption of small original 
corpuscles {avapfioi oyKoc) out of which the divine 
intellect built the world, but iJso the d(»ctrine of the 
daily revolution of the earth. The soul he regarded 
as composed of sethereal matter. We are also reminded 
of the Pythagoreans in the credulity with which this 
learned but uncritical writer accepted abelief in miracles 
and soothsaying. Of Hestiaeus we know that he busied 
himself with those metaphysical and mathematical 
speculations, of which Aristotle preserves a few, in 
addition to those quoted, without any mention of 
names. 

The successor of Xenocrates, Polemo the Athenian 
(died 270 b.c.) was held in repute as a moral philo- 
sopher. His ethical principles, in which he coincided 
with Xenocrates, were comprehended in the single 
requirement of a life according to nature. His most 
distinguished pupil was Grantor of Soli in Cilicia, 
who also belonged to Xenocrates, and died before 
Polemo. He was the first commentator on the 
* Timseus,* the psychogony in which he did not, like 
Xenocrates, regard as conceived in time, and also the 
author of famous ethical writings entirely in harmony 
with the doctrines of the Old Academy. After Polemo, 
Crates of Athens became the leader of the Academic 
school, and Arcesilaus (§ 78), the successor of Crates, 
gave an essentially altered character to its doctrines« 
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IV^ .VUSTOTt^ IXD THE PEBIFATETTC SCHOOL. 

I 32. ArütoOe's Life. 

\xi^\)il^ WB$ S>ni mt Stagiza, OL 90, 1 (384 B.c.)- 

Hi^ ta^oer Xivvmticaass v;^ phj^dan to Amyntas, King 

^< XLactxkmia^ bac sib»r the death of his parents 

tVMk<«»iU;ji v^ Acam^ot^ attended to his education. In 

l^idL ^igQCt)^mc2i vtAiT^ $<>$-7 Blc«, he came to Athens 

.uujl cui^W i^lh^ circle «>f the popils <^ PL&to, where he 

Nvuuu^%^l uU Fiac\>'$ dbeath» This fiM^t, combined with 

sHJ2K;i' iWc^iuiUK^i «jbcdk is a s«iffid«iit contradiction of 

vac <w^'iüv>u cliac Arbcotle's disregard for his teacher 

\ud Uijji iu^i-Hiicuvie caa:s^ a diSerence between them 

'•v< A \'u^ um^ lH^tbrt} Plato's death. On the contrary, 

AV 'u^iyv sWsMiUH» thafi Artstode, during his twenty years 

\ \vUvl\ .u Vs: houcj^ uot oaly studied the pre-Platonic 

\uU»c»s'^\U^ ':>uv .ilöio laid the foundation for other his- 

i \^ iv\w vuo^v U\i^t>* U iu a series of writings he adhered 

v\^ k'uivo U4 tWin aad coments^ he nevertheless ex- 

: v\ vv\l u liwiu hiei objecuous to the doctrines of ideas 

. .xi ».N Ks'U\ iskUhi v^" the eteruitY of the world. After 

i*«*«v'\ ^U\uu Iv le^Kiiivd with Xwiocrates to Atameus 

•i H\ iH> io lii^s^ ieUow-j>apil Uermias^ the prince of 

».*. ;a.v\ N^ho^xo uitx*^or sL^ter, Pythias, he subse- 

.•ii\ uuuucU% Xbre<> years later, after the fell of 

iv ' ;v» Ik^ ^W'iic oa to Mitylene. Thence he appears 

'^,vv .V iuiucsl CO Athens^ where he opened a school 

'»..x'l^N^ lu o^i^Kv^tion to Isocrates. In 342 he 

, \ . xl V -.^iuiis^UsS iv> th<> M^juredonian court to under- 

sx ' K .\lus\4Us>u oX ,Vlt>x*iuder, who at that time was 
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on the threshold of his youth (bom in 356 B.c.). Here 
he remained till Alexander set out on his Asiatic cam- 
paign. The beneficial influence of the philosopher on 
his brilliant pupil, and the respect of the pupil for his 
master, axe celebrated by Plutarch, * Alexander,' c. 8. 
Aristotle had to thank the favour of Philip or Alex- 
ander for the restoration of his paternal city, which 
Philip had destroyed. In the year 334 or 335 at the 
earliest, Aristotle returned to Athens and opened a 
school in the Lyceum which received the name of the 
Peripatetic, not from the place, but from Aristotle's 
habit of walking while giving instruction. His teach- 
ing extended to rhetoric as well as philosophy ; besides 
continuous lectures, dialogue was doubtless introduced, 
and the scientific society, like that of Plato, was at the 
same time a circle of friends with fixed common meals. 
With ample means of his own, and secure of royal 
assistance if he required it (apart from any later 
exaggerations), Aristotle was in a position to obtain all 
the assistance in his researches which his age could 
offer. Above all, he was the first to make a large 
collection of books. His writings are evidence of the 
extent to which he availed himself of these means. 
After the violent death of his nephew Callisthenes 
Aristotle's relations to Alexander were less harmonious ; 
but it is sheer calumny to ascribe to him a part in the 
supposed poisoning of Alexander, which is indeed a 
party falsehood. The unexpected death of the king 
brought him into the most immediate danger, for on the 
outbreak of the Lamian war he was attacked on a false 
charge €f sacrilege, owing to political hatred, and fled 
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to Chalcis in EubcEa, where he fell sick and died in the 
summer of 322 B.c., a few months before Demosthenes. 
His character, which from a very early period was 
grievously traduced by his political and scientific op- 
ponents, appears in his writings as thoroughly noble, 
and there are no certain faijts which give us any 
reason to doubt this impression. His scientific emi- 
nence is beyond a doubt ; and in the combination of 
an extraordinarily wide knowledge with independent 
judgment, acute penetration, comprehensive specula« 
tion, and methodical inquiry, he stands alone, or if 
not a] one, Leibnitz only can be compared with him in 
this respect. 

§ 53. AristoUe^s Writings. 

Under the name of Aristotle a collection of writings 
has come down to us, which in all essentials un- 
doubtedly goes back to the edition of the Aristotelian 
writings published by Andronicus about 50-60 B.c. 
(Gf. § 82.) There is no doubt that the largest and 
most important part of these writings is genuine, 
though some of them are apparently not free from later 
additions and alterations. But besides the works which 
have survived we are acquainted with a large number 
of lost writings — of which, it is true, the greater part 
seem to be spurious — partly from the quotations of 
later writers, and partly from two lists which are still 
in existence. The older of these lists,* which seems to 
have been derived from the Alexandrian Hermippos 

' Id Diogr. v. 21 £E. «nd with imi^^ m btognphr of AiistoUe^ 
sevenü omissioiis »nd additions «ppanectlr the wv.>rk c< H/esj^ 
in the so-called Am^'mymvf Jit- ckius v^^boat 300 A-D.) 
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(about 200 B.C.), puts the total of the Aristotelian 
writings at nearly 400 books ; but as important works 
in our collection are not found in the list, it seems 
only to contain the works of Aristotle which were in 
the Alexandrian Library at the time of its compilation. 
The later list, which has come down to us in an in- 
complete state from Arabian writers, was compiled by 
Ptolemseus, apparently a Peripatetic of the first or 
second century A.D. It mentions nearly all the works 
in our collection, and (with Andronicus) reckons the 
books of the entire writings at 1,000. 

Our collection contains the following works : 

(1) Logical Treatises (first collected together in By- 
zantine times under the title * Organon ') : * The Cate- 
gories,' apparently mutilated from c. 9, lib. 7, and 
enlarged by the addition of the so-called Post-predica- 
ments, c. 10-15, from a later hand; tt. spfir^vsias (or 
on propositions), probably the work of a Peripatetic of 
the third century B.c. ; the two * Analytics ' {hvaXvTiKCL 
irporepa and vaTspa\ of which the first deals with 
syllogisms, the second with proof ; the * Topica,' which 
treats of dialectic, i.e. the art of probable reasoning ; 
the last (ninth) book is generaUy quoted as a separate 
treatise w. ao<l)i(rTi/ca>v iX^y^^^v» 

(2) Treatises on Natural History: * Physics* 
{(fivaiKi) äKp6a(ns\ in eight books, of which, however, 
the seventh book, though derived from an Aristotelian 
sketch, appears to be a later interpolation ; * De Cselo,' 
four books; * About Origin and Decay,' two books; 
* Meteorology,* four books; the spurious book irspl 
Koafiov (see § 82). There are also the investigations 
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into the nature of living creatures, the three books on 
the soul, and the smaller treatises connected with them, 
from which we must separate the work irspl irveifiaros 
as post-Aristotelian; the comprehensive zoological 
treatises ; the description of animals (tt. tä fwa 
itTTopiai) in ten books, or nine, if we deduct the spurious 
tenth book ; and the three systematic works : * On the 
Parts of Animals,' four books ; * On the Progression of 
Animals;* *0n the Origin of Animals' (five books,' of 
which, however, the fifth book seems to be a separate 
work), together with the spurious treatise Tspl ^(oeov 
KLvrjaeay^. Whether Aristotle carried out a work which 
he contemplated on plants is not quite certain ; in any 
case the treatise tt. ^vt5)v^ which we have, is spurious. 
So also are the works tt. 'x^payfidroavj ir, ätcova-T&Vy 
w. Oavfiaaccov afcovafidreovy the <f>va'ioyva}/iLKdy the 
fir)x(ivcfcdy and the treatise on indivisible lines (pro- 
bably the work of Theophrastus). Aristotle also wrote 
* Problems,' but in our thirty-seven books of problems 
the remains of the Aristotelian are buried beneath a 
mass of later additions. 

(3) The metaphysical writings of the philosopher 
which we possess are limited to the * Metaphysics ' {ra 
ßjLsra rä ^vauKo)^ which, so far as we can see, is a col- 
lection formed immediately after Aristotle's death of all 
that was found in his remains referring to the * first 
philosophy' (cf. § 54); its present name is due to its 
position in the collection of Andronicus. The bulk of 
it (b. i. iii. [B.], iv. vi. — ix. x.) is formed by Ari- 

' Best editions and commenttines bj Bonitz (1818) and 
Schwegler (I8i7 f.) 
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stotle's incomplete work on the * First Philosophy,' 
in which the originally independent treatise which 
forms book v. has been incorporated. Book xi. 1 — 8, 
1065 a. 26, seems to be an older sketch which was 
changed afterwards into books iii. iv. vi. Books xiii. 
xiv. are discussions which were at first intended for one 
work, but subsequently rejected and in part embodied 
in books i. 6, 9. Book xii. is a separate treatise 
written before the main work, perhaps as a basis for 
lectures. Books ii. (a) and xi. (from c. 8, 1065 a. 26) are 
confessedly spurious.' The same is the case with the 
treatises on the Eleatic philosophy mentioned on p. 58. 
(4) Ethics are treated by Aristotle in the ten 
books of the so-called * Nicomachean Ethics,' in books 
v.— vii. of which additions greater or smaller seem to 
proceed from the Eudemian ; and Politics in the eight 
books of the * Politics.' In the last-mentioned work 
not only do books vii. and viii. find their proper place 
between books iii. and iv., but much that is needed to 
complete the plan is wanting. Like the * Metaphysics,' 
it seems to have been left a fragment owing to the death 
of the author. The * Eudemian Ethics ' are a revision 
of the * Aristotelian Ethics ' by Eudemus, but of this 
only books i.-iii. and vi. are preserved ; the * Magna 
Moralia' are a sketch compiled from both, but more 
especially from the Eudemian. The small treatise 
on * Virtues and Vices ' belongs to the period of later 
eclecticism. The first book of the * (Economics,' which 
Philodemus (* De Vitus,' col. 7, 27) ascribes to Theo- 
phrastus, is certainly not Aristotelian, and the second 
book is much later« 
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(5) On Rhetoric we have the three books of the 
* Rhetoric,' of which, however, the third does not seem to 
be the work of Aristotle ; on Poetry we have the Poetics, 
which as it now stands is only a part of an Aristotelian 
work in two books. The * Bhetoric to Alexander ' is an 
interpolation. 

All these treatises, so far as they are genuine, and 
unless intended by their author for his own private use, 
as was perhaps the case with * Metaphysics ' xii., appear 
to have been didactic works which Aristotle wrote 
down for his pupils and imparted to them only. He 
seems to have had no thought of wider publication, 
and perhaps at first did not permit it. This is the 
conclusion we draw from the quotation of * published 
works' (see infra\ and more especially from the 
address to his pupils at the end of the * Topica,' and 
from the numerous facts which show that the last 
hand of the author was wanting. Moreover, in some 
treatises which are demonstrably earlier in date, we 
find references to later writings, which appear to have 
been added long after these writings were composed, 
but before they were published. Of the lost works the 
'Avarofiai^ so often quoted by Aristotle himself, and the 
d<rTpö\oycKä öscoprifiaTa (* Meteor.' i. 3, 8. 339 b. 7. 
345 b. 1. ' De Cselo,' ii. 10, 291 a. 29), besides the work 
on plants, belonged to these didactic treatises ; of the 
numerous other writings of the class, which are still 
mentioned, perhaps no single one was genuine. 

From the didactic writings of the Aristotelian 
school we must separate those which Aristotle himself 
calls * published' works (* Poetics,' 15, 1454 b. 17, 
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ifcSsSo/jLsvot), and which apparently he means by the 
\6yoi iv ICOLV& yiyvofjLSvoL (* De An,' i. 4, init,\ and 
possibly by the iyKVKXta <f>CKo(TO(f>'qiJLaTa (' De Caelo,' ii, 
9, 279 a. 30 ; * Eth.' i, :H, 1096 a. 2).^ Of these, however, 
none is expressly quoted in the books in existence, 
which are proved to be a connected whole by the 
numerous cross-references in them. All the writings 
of this class appear to have been composed before 
Aristotle's last residence in Athens ; a part of them 
were in the form of dialogue, and it can only be in 
reference to them that Aristotle is commended by 
Cicero and others for the copiousness and charm of his 
exposition, the 'golden stream of his speech.' Even 
among these there was at an early time much that was 
spurious.* Among the dialogues was the * Eudemus,' 
which in form and contents was an imitation of Plato's 
* Phaßdo,' and was apparently composed in 352 B.c. ; the 
three books on Philosophy, in which the criticism of 
the doctrine of ideas begins ; the four books on justice ; 
the three books irspl TrotrjTcov, The remaining writings 
of the earlier period contained the ' Protrepticus,' the 
treatises on the Ideas and the Good, and accounts of 
the contents of the Platonic lectures, the * History of 
Rhetoric ' {rs'xySiv avvaycoyrj)^ the * Rhetoric,' dedicated 
to Theodectes, which, like the treatise irspl ßaaCKslasj 

• It is, however, doubtful view. Diels attacks it : SitmngS' 

whether the old commentators are ber. d. Berl. Akad. 1883; Nr. 19. 

right in referring, after Andro- * The remains have been col- 

nicns, the i^anpiKoi \6yoif so lected by Rose in his Arutateles 

often mentioned by Aristotle and Pstrndepigraphus^ and the Berlin 

Eademus, to a particular class of edition of Aristotle, p. 1474 if., 

Aristotelian writings. Bemays, by Heitz, vol. iv. b. of Didot's edi- 

with most scholars, defends this tion. 

N 
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dedicated to Alexander, must have been composed in 
Macedonia; and the SiSao-KaXiacj besides which many 
works relating to poets and arts are mentioned — 
whether with good reason is very doubtful. On the 
other hand, the excerpts from some Platonic works, and 
the writings on the Pythagoreans and other philosophers, 
so far as they are genuine, are only sketches for private 
use, and the same is probably the case (as Heitz 
assumes) with the * Polities,' a collection of accounts of 
158 Hellenic and barbarian cities from which numerous 
statements are preserved, the vofiifia ßapßaptxd and 
hiKaKofiara rcov iroXecov. 

How many of the Letters, which had been collected 
in eight books by Artemon even before Andronicus, 
are genuine, cannot be ascertained ; in what we know 
of the collection, there is much that is obviously 
interpolated, besides a good deal that may be genuine. 
We have no reason to doubt the genuineness of some 
small poems and fragments. 

As all or nearly all the didactic writings of Aristotle 
appear to have been composed in the last twelve years 
before his death, and present his system in the ripest 
form without any important variation in contents or 
terminology, the question of the order of composition 
becomes of little practical importance. Yet it is probable 
that the ' Categories,' the * Topica,' and the * Analytics ' 
are the oldestpaits of our collection ; these were followed 
by the ' Physics ' and the works which are connected with 
them. ]Sext in order are the treatises on the soul and 
living creatures ; then the * Ethics.' The * Politics ' 
and * Metaphysics ' (with the exception of the older 
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portions incorporated in them) were then commenced, 
but never completed, while the * Poetics ' and * Ehe- 
toric,' though begun later, were finished. The narra- 
tive given in Strabo (xiii, 1. 54) and Plutarch 
* Sulla,' 26), according to which the writings of Ari- 
stotle and Theophrastus were carried to Neleus at 
Scepsis after the death of Theophrastus, and there 
hidden in a cellar, rediscovered by Apellicon in Sulla's 
time, brought by Sulla to Eome, and republished 
by Tyrannio and Andronicus, may be correct in the 
facts. But if it is presupposed in consequence that 
the Peripatetics after the time of Theophrastus were 
acquainted with but few and those for the most part 
exoteric works of their founder, the assumption is not 
only improbable in itself, but contradicted by the fact 
that the use of all the works of Aristotle with unimpor- 
tant exceptions can be proved for the period between 
Theophrastus and Andronicus, notwithstanding the 
fragmentary character of the literary tradition of this 
period. 

§ 54. The Philosophy of Aristotle. 

Introductory. 

Aristotle considered himself a member of the school 
of Plato, and sharply as he contested the doctrine of 
its founder in many points, more especially in the 
central point of the doctrine of ideas, his whole 
philosophy is far more deeply and completely determined 
by its connection with Plato than by its opposition to 
him. It is true that he limits philosophy more ex- 
clusively than Plato to the region of science, and dis- 

K 2 
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tinguishes it more distinctly from moral activity, while 
on the other hand he assigns a greater unportance for 
^^ philosophy to empiric knowledge. Yet he, like Plato, 
places the peculiar mission of philosophy in the know- 
ledge of unchangeable Being and the ultimate bases of 
things, the general and necessary. This essence of 
things, the true and original real, he finds with Plato in 
the f orms (u Bv\ which make up the content of our con- 
cepts. Hence his philosophy, like that of Socrates and 
Plato, is a sci ence of conce pts ; the individual is to be 
referred to general concepts, and explained by deriva- 
tion from concepts. Aristotle has brought this process 
to the highest state of perfection, both in the direction 
of dialectical induction and in that of logical demon- 
stration. Excluding all the poetical and mythical 
adornment, which, following the pattern of Plato, he 
did not despise in the writings of his youth, he carried 
it out with scientific severity. By the incisiveness and 
brevity of his mode of expression, and his extraordinary 
skill in creating a philosophical terminology, he knew 
how to gain for his exposition those advantages by 
which it is as far in advance of the exposition of Plato, 
as it is behind Plato in artistic finish, at any rate, in 
the works which have come down to us. But as the 
philosopher did not think of the forms as essences 
existing independently and separate from things, but 
only as the inner essence of individual things, he com- 
bines with the philosophy of concepts such a decided 
demand for the most comprehensive empiric knowledge, 
as can only be found at most in Democritus among 
his predecessors. He is not only a scholar, but an 
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observer of the first rank, equally eminent for his mul- 
tifarious reading, extending more especially to the 
earlier philosophers, for his comprehensive knowledge 
of nature, and his penetrating researches, though it is 
obvious that we must not expect from him what could 
only be obtained by the öcientific aids and methods of 
our own century. 

The indications which Aristotle gives for the division 
of the philosophic system can only be with difficulty 
applied to the contents of his own writings. He dis- 
tinguishes three sciences — theoretic, practical, and 
productive. Under the first are included Physics, 
MaEhematics, and the ' First Philosophy ' (* Metaphysics,' 
cf. p. 174), which is also called Theology ; practical 
philosophy is divided into Ethics and Politics, but the 
whole is also called Politics. For our purpose it is 
best to make the division into Logic, Metaphysics, 
Physics, and Ethics, the chief basis of our exposition of 
the Aristotelian system, and to add something by way 
of supplement to these main divisions, 

§ 65. The Ariatotelian Logic. 

Aristotle has created Logic as a special science on . 
the foundation laid by Socrates and Plato. He calls I 
it Analytic, Le. the introduction to the art of investiga- j 
tion, and" treats it as scientific methodology. Accord- 
ing to his view, scientific knowledge in the narrower 
sense {iina-Ti^fir)) consists in the derivation of the special 
from the general, the conditioned from its causes. But 
the development of knowledge in time takes the reverse 
|)ath* Though the soul in its thinking nature possesses 
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t be t>o^biUty of all knowledge, and to that extent is 
pot«^uUaIIj possessed of all knowledge, it attains to 
iwtual knowledge by degrees only. What is the better 
kuown and more certain in itself is not so for us (* Anal. 
Po^*' i. 2, 71 b. 33 ; *Phys.' L 1, 184 a. 16); we must 
abstract the general concepts £rom the individual ob- 
i servations, and rise by steps from perception by means 
I of memory to experience, and from experience to know- 
I ledge (' Anal. Post.' iL 19 ; ' Metaph.* i. 1, &c), and it is 
owing to this importance of experience for knowledge 
that Aristotle expressly undertakes the defence of the 
tru th of sensuous perception . He is of opinion that 
the senses as such never deceive ns ; all error springs 
out of the false reference and combination of their 
evidence. Hence the Aristotelian Logic (in the * Second 
Analytics ') deals with induction as well as proof ; but 
both are preceded (in the ' First Analytics ') by the doc- 
trine of the syllogism, which is the form common to 
both. It is only in connection with the syllogism that 
Aristotle deals with concepts and judgments. 

A syllogism is * a speech, in which from certain pre- 
suppositions there arises something new * (* Anal. Prior.' 
i. 1, 24 b. 18). These presuppositions are expressed 
in the premisses, and therefore in propositions (both are 
called irporaais by Aristotle). A proposition consists 
in an affirmation or negative assertion, and is therefore 
composed of two concepts (opoi), a subject and^a pre- 
dicate. Nevertheless Aristotle only treats concepts 
more at length in connection with the doctrine of the 
definition of the concept, as part of his metaphysical in- 
quiries. In the proposition or judgment (a7ro0ai/o-ty), 
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he thinks only of the categorical judgments, which he 
divides according to their quality (now so called) into 
affirmative or negative, according to their quantity into 
general, particular, and indefinite (tt. sp/jL7)vsLa9, into 
general, particular, and singular), and according to 
their modality into assertions about Being, necessary 
Being, and possible Being. Further, he distinguishes 
the two kinds of opposition, contradictory {dvTL(f>aa'is) 
and contrary {svavTLOTTjsi). He shows what judgments 
can be converted simply, and what require change in 
their quantity. Finally he remarks that from the 
combination of concepts in a judgment arises the con- 
trast of true and false. But the doctrine of the 
syllogism forms the chief contents of this part of 
his Logic. Aristotle was the first to discover in the 
syllogism the radical form in which all advance of 
thought moves, and he also gave the name to it. The 
syllogistic of his * First Analytics ' gives an exhaustive 
account of the categorical syllogisms in their three 
figures, of which the second and third receive their 
validity by being referred to the first. Into hypo- 
thetical and disjunctive syllogisms he does not enter. 

Proofs are compounded out of syllogisms. The 
object of all demonstration {anroheL^is) is the deriva- 
tion of the conditioned from its grounds, in which (see 
8upra) knowledge as such consists. The presup- 
positions of a proof must therefore consistof necessary 
and universal propositions ; and a complete demonstra- 
tion (a complete science) is only realised when that 
which has to be proved is derived through all the in- 
termediary members from its highest presuppositions. 
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Huch a derivation would not be possible if the sujqio- 
nitKinfly from which it starts, were in turn derivatiYe, 
and so ad infinitum^ or if there were an endless series 
of intermediate members between the presuppositioiDS 
and that which has to be derived from them« 

All mediate knowledge, therefore, presupposes an 
immediate, which in more precise terms is twofold. 
iJoth the most general principles firom which the de- 
monstration proceeds, and the actual fact to which the 
jyrinciples are applied, must be known to us without 
l)roof ; and if the facts are known to us by perception 
in a direct manner, Aristotle recognises in reason (vow) 
ihe power of direcc, intuitive, and therefore unerring 
knowledge of the most general principles. Whether 
these principles are merely formal, or whether concepts 
with a definite content (as possibly the concept of the 
Deity) can be known in this manner, Aristotle did not 
inquire. He marks ont the law of contradiction as 
the highest and most indubitable principle of our 
thought, and for it, both in its logical and in its metaphy- 
' fiical acceptation, he propounds formulae, dififerent in 
expression, but agreeing in substance. That even these 
convictions may not be without a scientific foundation, 
he introduces into them induction {iTrajuyyi]) in the 
place of proof. Induction emphasises a general defini- 
tion, inasmuch as it shows that it actually holds good 
of all the individual cases brought under it. But as a 
complete observation of all individual cases is never 
possible, Aristotle looks round for a simplification of 
the inductive process. Following the pattern of 
Socrates, he bases the induction on those assumptions 
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which, owing to the number or the authority of their 
supporters, may be supposed to have arisen out of 
actual experience (svSo^a). By the dialectic compari- 
son and examination of these assumptions, he endeavours 
to obtain correct definitions. He has applied this 
process with singular ability and wisdom in the airoplat 
with which it is his habit to open every inquir}' ; and 
though it is true that in his observation we miss the 
accuracy and completeness, and in bis use of the state- 
ments of others, the criticism, which we are now 
accustomed to require, yet even in this respect he has 
done everything which can be reasonably expected from 
one in his position and with the aids to scientific 
research which his time aflforded. 

The fixing of concepts or definition (opia-fjios) rests 
in part on proof, in part oh direct knowledge, which 
must be strengthened by induction. If all our concepts 
denote something general, which of necessity and 
always is attached to the things of a particular class, 
the concept in the narrower sense, in which it is the 
object of definition, denotes the essence of things,^ 
their form, irrespective of their matter, the elements 
which make them what they are. If such a concept 
expresses that which is common to many things differ- 
ent in kind, it is a genericconcept (ysvo^). When the 
specific difference {hiat^opa sIBottolos) is added to the 
genus, the result is the s pecies {stSos), When this has 
been more closely defined by further distinctive marks, 
and this process has been continued as long as possible, 
we obtain the lowest specific concepts, which cannot 

' oiKTiaj tVios, rh ri 4<rrt, rh added (as rh hvBpdyic^ thai), rh ri 
hrep 6v, rh cZi/ai with a dative ^p chai. 
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now be divided into species but only into individuals, 
and these make up the concepts of every object (* AnaL 
Post.' ii. 13). Hence the definition of the concept 
must contain the marks which bring about the deriva- 
tion of its object from its generic concept, not only 
witli completeness, but in a correct order, corresponding 
to the graduated process from the general to the 
si)ecial« The essential aid for the division of concepts 
i« an exhaustive definition, proceeding logically. All 
that belongs to the same generic concept is generically 
identical ; what belongs to the same specific concept 
is specifically identical. Two things which are furthest 
removed from one another in the same genus are 
opposed as contraries {ßvavriov), but two concepts are 
in contradictory opposition when one is the simple 
negative of the other (A, non-A). But Aristotle also 
adds to these species of the contradictory those of rela- 
tion, and of having and deprivation. 

All our concepts fall (' Categ.' 4 ; * Top.* i. 9) under 
one or more of the ' main classes of assertions ' {^ivri ot 
a^TJfiara reov KaT7}yopi(ov\ or* Categories ' {^Karrffopiai^j 
which denote the various points of view from whicl^ 
things may be c ontemplated^^ ^^ile there is no concept 
which comprehends them as a class. Of these categories 
Aristotle enumerates ten : substance, quanti ty, quality^ 
relation, where, when, place, possession, activity^^ pa^"" 
sivity (^ovaia or ri sari^ iroaovj irotov^ irpos rt, irot^^ 
iTOTSj KslaOai, ^X^*^> ttolsIv^ 7raa')(SLv). He is convince^ 
of the completeness of this scheme, but no definite 
principle is to be found for its origin; the categoric^ 
of possession and place are named in the * Categories 
and the * Topics,' but passed over in all later enuraera-' 
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tions).* Of the remainder all have not the same value ; 
the most important are the four first, and among these 
the category of substance, to which all the rest are related 
as what is derivative to what is primary. It is these 
categories which form the essential object of the first 
philosophy or metaphysics. 

§ 56. AriatotWa Metaphysics. 

This science is concerned with the inquiry into the 
ultim ate basis, with Being as such, with the eternal 
incorporeal and immovable, which is the cause of all 
movement and form in the world. It is therefore the 
most comprehensive and valuable of all sciences. 
Speaking more precisely, it is concerned with the 
three questions of the relation of the individual and / 

the Universal, form and matter, the moving and the [ 

moved. 

1. The Individual and the Universal. — Plato will 
allow only the ideas, the universal, to be the original 
and bare reality.' This forms the content of our 
concepts, and if he consequently described the ideas as 
self-existent essences, which are independent of indivi- 
dual things, Aristotle is not in harmony with him. He 
subjects the doctrine of ideas (* Metaph.' i. 9, xiii. 4-10, 
ÄCii), and the assumptions connected with it, to the 
ßiost penetrating and annihilating criticism (in spite 
of some injustice and inaccuracy). In this criticism 
the most decisive objections are that the Universal is 
nothing substantial; that the essence cannot be ex- 

' Anal. Post. i. 22, 83 a. 21 b. 16. Phys. v. 1 end. Met. v. 1, 
1017 a. 24. 
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teruul to the things of which it is the essence; that 
ideas do not possess the moTing force without which 
thev cannot be the cause of phenomena. On his part 
he could only regard the inc Kvidua l as the real in the 
full 5?e«se, as a substamcej^owci«)- For if this name 
is only given to that which can neither be predicated 
of another, nor adheres as an accident to another,* only 
the iudividaal nature is substance. All general con - 
cepts« on the other hand, express merely certain 
j>eculiarities of substances, and even generic concepts 
v>nly express the common essence of certain substances« 
They can therefore be called substances in an improper 
and derivative manner (Bevrspai ovaiai)y but they 
must not be regarded as ..anjtthing existing outside 
things« They are not a hf irapa woXXd, but a iv Korh 
iroKK&v. But if the form, which is always something 
uuiversid in comparison with that which is compounded 
of form and material, is allowed to have the higher 
ilegrt^e of reality (cf. infra\ and only the general, or 
that which is in itself earlier and better known, can be 
the object of knowledge (pp« 180, 182), we have here 
a contradiction of which the results run through the 
entire svstem of Aristotle« 

2. However vigorously Aristotle contests the inde- 
|>endent and separate existence of the Platonic ideas, 
he is not inclined to surrender the leading thoughts 
of the dcxjtrine. His own definitions of form and 
luutttT were nither an attempt to carry the subject out 
in a theory more tenable than that of Plato. The object 

* Categ, 6. o^tria 94 ivriv . . . X^ycroi m^t iv {nroKtifiiv^ rwi 
% At^f «ca^ tmoKuiiivov rivhs iffrtp, Cf. C. 2. 1 a. 20 ft. 
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of knowledg e, lie says with Plato, can only be the 
necessajy and unchan geable ; all that is perceived by 
the senses is ac cidental and changeable ; it can be and 
not be (is an ipSs'x^ofievov koI elpat xal fir) elvai); only 
that which is beyo nd sense and yet thought in our con- 
cepts is as unchangeable as the concepts themselves. 
Still more important for Aristotle is the assumption 
that every cha nge presup poses something unchange- 
able, all Becoming something not in process of becom- 
ing ; and this something, if we examine it closer, is of 
a twofold nature — a substratum, which becomes some- 
thing and upon which the change takes place, and the 
qualities in the communication of which to the sub- 
stratiun the change consists. The substratum is 
called by Aristotle the uXiy, an expression coined for 
the purpose ; the qualities are called the form, the 
elBos — a word used for the Platonic ideas (also fiopipi]. 
Other terms are used, see p. 185, note). As the object 
of becoming is attained when the material has assumed 
its form, the form of a thing is the reality of it, and 
form generally is reality (^ivipysva, ipTsXJx^t,a) or the 
tSI {ivspysia op). As, on the other hand, the material 
as such is not yet that which it becomes in the result, 
but must have the capacity to become so, matter is 
also the possibility or the possible {Bvvajjuis, Svpdfist 
Sv)* If we think of material without form, we get the 
* first matter ' {irpcoTTj vXr))^ which, being without 
definition, is also called the (qualitatively) unlimited, 
the common substratum of all limited matter. Yet as 
it is what is merely possible, it never existed separately 
and never could exist. On the other hand, the forms 
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are not. merely modifications or creations of one most 
universal form ; each is, on the contrary, eternal and 
unchangeable as that ^mrticular form, just as the ideas 
of Plato, only it is not, like the idea, outside things, 
«ml never was, owing to t.h^^f^ftmif.y nf f.^ft wnrM. The 
form is not merely the concept and the essence of each 
thing, but also its aim and the power which realises 
that aim. Though these diflFerent relations are as a 
rule apportioned to different subjects, and Aristotle in 
consequence frequently enumerates four diflFerent kinds 
of cause — the material, the formal, the motive, and 
the final cause — ^yet the three last mentioned coin- 
cide in their essence, and often in fact in particular 
cases (i\s in the relation of the soul to the body and of 
the Deity to the world). The only original difference 
is that betwet^n the form afad the matter. This runs 
through everything. Wherever one thing is related 
to another as the more complete, the definite, and 
ojH^ratiug elenient, the first is denoted as the form or 
uotual, the stn^ond as the matter or potential. But as a 
fact nmtter acquires in Aristotle a meaning which 
ijocs far Ivyond the concept of simple possibility. 
From it arise natural necessity {avdyKij) and accid ent 
^ai*'Tt>/irtToi' and tu;^), which limit and encroach upon 
the power which nature and man have of realising 
tlunr aims. On the quality of matter rests all imper- 
fection of ^nature, and also diflferences so vital as the 
(iitlerence between the heavenly and the earthly, the 
male and the female. It is due to the resistance of 
matter^toform that nature can only rise by degrees 
from lower forms to higher; and it is only from matter 
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that Aristotle can explain that the lowest special con- 
cepts diverge into a number of individuals. It is 
obvious that matter thus becomes a second principle 
beside form, endowed with a power of its own, and 
however great the advantages which the philosopher 
derived from his doctrine of form and matter for the 
explanation of phenomena, we nevertheless find great 
difficulty in the obscurity which arises from the fact 
.that ova- la is sometimes placed on a par with the 
individual and sometimes with the form (p. 188). 

3. From the relation of form and matter comes the 
motion, or, what is the same thing, the change to which 
everything in the world which contains matter is subject. 
Mqtion is, in fact, nothing else than the realisation of 
the possible as such (17 rov Svvdfisi ovros ivTiKi')(£La^ fj 
roiovTov, *Phys.' iii. 1, &c.). The impulse to this 
realisation can only be given by something which is 
already that which the thing moved will become owing 
to the movement. Hence every movement presup- 
poses two things — an element moving and an element 
moved, and even if Being moves itself, both these two 
elements must be separate in it, as soul and body in 
men. The moving element can only be the actual or 
the form ; the moved element is the potential or ma- 
tenal. The first operates upon the second by rousing 
it to move towards reality or definiteness of form. 
From its nature (so far as every predisposition in- 
volves a demand for its realisation in activity) mat- 
ter has a desire (i<f)lea-0at, opSysaOai, opfiq) after th e 
form of the good and divin e ('Phys.' i. 9, 192 a. 16, 
ii. 1, 192 b. 18 ; * Metaph.' xii. 7, 1072 b. 3). When 



ä^taxiitii nartgr rjin^ jbooxml mnat of nece ssity always 
:ir!2ie. Jkmi ;&$ auc <jiilj iiris. and matter, but also the 
cetatdinL of i^Li^ xrwo «m. w^ldcL mctiaii rests, must be 
ecenal jir ns cngizi ami decay can €»Iy be bconght 
alx^uc by mocioii» 3i$ also time and the worid, both of 
waiea canmic be raoiigttc wtcEkocit motioii, are withoat 
begtnuin^ ;uid end i^dL f 57, 5^\ motkn can never 
h&Te b«*^:iiL and v:aa zisevits eesäe. The nhimate basis 
of thL$ ecenLil mcvesiiäic can only lie in aomething 
uzLznovi^ For if all mov^znent anses through the 
operark^a <^ toar wtiuji m»ives iqMXi that which is 
moT^ the moving element« as it also is moved, pre- 
supposes a secarace m.o^riit^ element, and this goes on 
till we D^ach amoniig cao^, which is itself not moved. 
If« there&?r^« there wece no unmoTed moving cause, 
there could n*:-c l^ soch a thing asafirst moving cause, 
and oonseqaently no movement whatever, and still less 
movement wittoat a beginning. But if the first mov- 
ing cause is unmoved, ic must be immaterial form 
without matter, or pure actuality« F«- wherever there 
is matter there is the pTssibility of change, the process 
from the potent ial to the actual, and movement ; it is 
only the incorporeal which is unchangeable and un— 
moved. As the form is complete Being, and matter 
incomplete, the first moving cause must also be th» 
absolutely perfect, or that in which the scale of Being 
comes to an end. Moreover, as the world is a uniform 
whole, well arranged, and referred to a single end, and 
the motion of the orb of the world is uniform and con- 
tinuous, the first moving cause can only be one ; it 
can indeed only be the final object. But the mere 
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incorporeal being is nothing but thought or spirit 
(vovs). Therefore the ultimate basis of all movement 

lies in the^äßi^y-^^J^^^ß pure, perfect spirit, infinite 
in power. The activity of this spirit can only consist \ 
in thought; for every other activity (every irpdrruv and 
iroLslv) has its object beyond itself, which is inconceiv- 
able in the activity of the perfect, self-sufficient being. 
This thought can never be in the condition of mere 
potentiality, it is a ceaseless activity of contemplation / 
(decopia). It can only be its own object, for the value 
of thought is in proportion to the value of its contents ; 
but only the divine spirit himself is the most valuable 
and complete object. Hence the thoug ht of Go d is 
the * thought ofjhought,' and his happiness consists in 
th^s imchangeable contemplation of self. The spirit 
does not operate on tlie^world~i)y passing from himself 
and directing his thought and volition towards it, but 
by his mere existence. As the highest good the simply \ 
perfect being is also the final object of all things, that j 
to which everything strives and moves ; on it depends 
the uniform order, the cotesion,'~ahd the life of the ) 
world. Aristotle has not assumed a divine will di-^ | 
fected to the world, or a creative activity of the deity, / , 
or an interference of the deity in the course of the J 
world.» 






' The most important pas- Metaph. xii. 6 f., 9 f . ; D» C/pIo^ 
»ges for the theology of An- i. 9, 27d a. 17 ff.; Fragm. 12-16. 
«otle are Phya, viii. 6. 6. 10; 
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5 57. Ariatotle^a Physics, 
Point of View and Oeneral Principles, 

If the * First Philosophy ' is concerned with the im- 
movable and incorporeal, the object of physics is the 
movable and corporeal, and more precisely that which 
has the source of its movement in itself. ' Nature 
{^lia-is) is the source of movement and rest in that in 
which these are originally found' (^ Phys.' ii. 1. 192 b. 
20) ; but how we are to conceive this source more pre- 
cisely, and what is the relation in which it stands to 
the deity, remains doubtful. Much as the philosopher 
is in the habit of treating nature as a real power opera- 
ting in the world, his system gives him but little right 
to assume as a substance such a power. 

By mo vement A ristotle (see supra) understands in 
general every ^change, every realisation of what is 
possible, and in this sense he enumerates four kinds of 
movement : substantial, or origin and decay ; quanti- 
tative, as addition and subtraction; qualitative or 
alteration (aWoifixns^ the transition of one material 
into another) ; local {<}>opa^ change of place). But 
only the last three are considered motion in the 
narrower sense i^Kivqa-Ls)^ while the conception of change 
includes all four {fLsraßoXi]). All other kinds of 
change are conditioned by local movement; and 
Aristotle ('Phys.' iii. iv.) examines more minutely 
thanany of his predecessors the conceptions which were 
related in the first instance to this kind of movement. 
He shows that the unlimited can only be potential, in 
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the infinite multiplication of numbers, and the divisi- 
bility of magnitudes ; it can never be given in reality. 
He defines space {tottos^ more rarely %ai/oa) which, 
however, he does not sharply distinguish from locality, 
as the limit of the surrounding body towards that 
which is surrounded, and ÜTrhe as the number of motion 
in regard to what is earlier and later (aptd^os Kiv7]a'eco9 
Kara TO vporepov kol va-rspov). From this he deduces 
the fact that beyond the world there is neither time 
nor space — that empty space (as is stated more at 
length in opposition to the Atomists) is inconceivable, 
and that time, like every number, presupposes a 
numbering soul. He proves (to mention a few things 
out of many) that movement in space, and, among such 
movements, movement in a circle, is the only uniform 
and constant motion, which can be without beginning 
and end. Yet movement in space, and the mechanical 
view of nature which corresponds to it, is not sufficient 
m Aristotle's opinion to explain phenomena. He 
maintains against it the qualitative difference of matter, 
and not only contests Plato's mathematical construction 
of the elements, but also the theory of Atoms, for 
reasonsiigainst which this theory could not be defended 
in its Democritean form, and in the existing state of 
physical knowledge. He also assumes, while attacking 
the opposite theories, a qualitative change of matter, 
MMi more especially of the elements, into each other. 
By this change the qualities ot one are changed under 
Üie influence of another. This relation of activity and 
paafivity is only possible when two bodies are opposed 
to each other which are partly similar and partly 

o2 
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dissimilar, i.6, when they are opposed within the same 
genus. In the same spirit Aristotle defends the notion 
according to which the intermixture of matter con- 
sists not merely in combination, but in the formation 
of a new matter out of that which has been mixed, a 
notion opposed to the mechanical theories. Still more 
important for him is the principle that the operation of 
nature must be universally regarded not merely as phy- 
sical, but essentially as a striving towards an end. The 
end of all becoming is the development of potentiality 
to actuality, the cre ation of form in matter . Thus the 
result of the Aristotelian doctrine of form and matter, 
as of the Platonic doctrine of ideas, is a preponderance of 
the tele ological expl anation of nature over the physical. 
* Nature,' Aristotle explains, * does nothing without an 
aim,' * she is always striving^ after the best ; ' * she always 
makes the most^eautiful that is possible.' Nothing in 
nature is superfluous, or in vain, or incomplete ; in all 
her works, even the smallest, there is something divine, 
and even failures are applied by her, as by a good house- 
wife, to some useful object. That this is the case is 
shown by the observation of nature, which allows us to 
perceive a most marvellous design in the arrangement 
of the world, and in all natural objects, however great 
or small. We are compelled to refer this design to an all- 
pervading movement towards an end by the considera- 
tion that whatever occurs regularly cannot be the result 
of accident. If we cannot ascribe deliberation to nature 
this only proves that she, like perfect art, creates what 
is suitable to her aim with the unerring certainty which 
excludes choice» Hence the real source of natural 
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objects lies in final causes ; material causes, on the other 
hand, are regarded by Aristotle, as by Plato (cf. p. 151), 
as conditions and indisDensable aids (i^ viroOsaeoDs 
dpayxaLov, avvaLriov^ to ov ovk avsv to fS), but not as 
the positive causes of objects. But what resistance these 
intermediate causes make to the teleological activity of 
nature, how its effects are in consequence limited, so 
that in the earthly world (for in the heavenly material 
is of a different species) this activity is forced into a 
graduated progress from imperfection to perfection, has 
already been observed (p, 190). 

§ 58. The Universe and its Parts. 

From the eternity of form and matter, together 
with the absence of all beginning and end in motion 
(see supra^ p. 192), follows the eternity of the universe. 
The assumption that the world, though it has come 
into being, will last for ever, overlooks the fact that 
origin and decay mutually condition each other, and 
that that alone can be imperishable the nature of which 
excludes both the one and the other. Even in the world 
of earth it is only individual things which come into 
being and decay; genera, on the other hand, are 
without beginning, and hence men have always been in 
existence, though, as Plato also assumed, the race has 
been from time to time partly destroyed and partly re- 
duced to savagery over wide districts by great natural 
catastrophes. Owing to this doctrine of the eternity of 
the world which he first established, and which deeply 
penetrates into his system, the cosmogonic part of 
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physics is of little importance for Aristotle. He has 
not to explain the origin of the worid but only its nature. 
The foundation of his explanation is the division into 
the two unequal parts, out of which the universe is 
composed; the world above and the world below the 
moon, the heavenly and the earthly world, the Beyond 
and the Here {ra sksl and ra ivravda). The imperish- 
able nature of the stars and the unchangeable regularity 
of their motions prove, what Aristotle also attempts 
to demonstrate on general grounds, that they are dis- 
tinct in their material from perishable things which 
are subject to constant change. They consist of aether, 
the body without opposite, which is capable of change 
in space only and no other, and has no movement 
besides circular movement. But things consist of the 
four elements which stand to one another in a double 
opposition ; the opposition of weight and lightness, 
which ari.^es from their peculiar direct motion to their 
natural localities, and the qualitative opposition, which 
results from the various possible combinations of their 
original qualities — warm and cold, and dry and moist 
(fire is warm and dry, air warm and moist, water cold 
and moist, earth cold and dry). Owing to this oppo- 
sition they are constantly passing into each other, 
those that are at a greater distance by the mediation 
of those that are between them. From this follows, not 
only the unity of the world, which is also secured by the 
unity of the privium mobihy but also its spherical form, 
which, however, Aristotle proves on many other physical 
and metaphysical grounds* In the centre of the world 
i-ests the earth, as a proportionately small part of it 
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nrhich in form is also a sphere ; round the earth, in 
concentric spherical layers, lie water, air, and fire (or 
more precisely the warm- substance, viriKKavfiaj for 
flame is vtr&pßokrj irvpos); then come the heavenly 
spheres, of which the material is thought to be purer 
in proportion to their distance from the earth. The 
outermost of these spheres is the heaven of the fixed 
Btars {irpSyros ovpav6s)y the daily revolution of which 
is brought about by the deity, which, though occupying 
no space, surrounds it (cf. p. 195). The movement of 
every sphere consists in a perfectly even revolution upon 
its axis. This Aristotle assumes with Plato and all 
contemporary astronomy, but proves it in detail of the 
first sphere. Hence, following a view of the problem 
which proceeded firom Plato, we must assume the 
number of spheres and ascribe to them those motions 
which it is necessary to presuppose in order to explain 
the actual movements of the seven planets from 
merely uniform circular motions. On this hypothesis 
Eudoxus had already fixed the number of the spheres, 
which cause the motion of the planets, including the 
seven spheres in which the planets are fastened, at 
twenty-six, and Callippus at thirty-three. Aristotle 
follows them, but as according to his theory the 
external spheres stand to the internal as form to 
matter, the moving to the moved, every sphere must 
impart its movement to all the spheres which it in- 
cludes, just as the outermost does, which carries them 
all round in its daily revolution. Thus the independent 
movement of each planet must be disturbed by the 
motion of the whole number of circumambient spheres. 
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unless special precautions are taken to prevent it. 
• Hence Aristotle assumes that between the spheres of 
each planet and those of the planet immediately beneath 
there are as many * backward-moving ' spheres (o-^tpat 
avsklTTova-ai) revolving in the opposite direction, as 
are required to neutralise the influence of the one upon 
the other. The number of these spheres he puts at 
twenty-two, and by adding them to the spheres of 
Callippus he obtains fifty-six as the entire number of 
heavenly spheres, including that of the fixed stars. 
To each of these, as to * the first heaven,' its motion 
must be imparted by an eternal and unlimited, and 
therefore incorporeal substance, by a spirit belonging 
to it ; and thus there must be as many sphere-spirits as 
spheres. For this reason Aristotle also extols the stars 
as animated, rational, divine beings, standing far above 
mankind. But he will not assign anything more than 
probability to his assertions about the number of the 
spheres and the sphere-spirits (*Metaph.'xii. 8;^Simpl. 
De Cselo;' Schol. in Arist. 498 &.). 

In consequence of friction, especially in the places 
which lie beneath the sun, the motion of the heavenly 
spheres gives rise to light and warmth in the air. 
But owing to the inclination of the course of the sun 
this result occurs in a different degree for every place 
in the different seasons of the j'ear. Hence follows the 
circle of origin and decay, this copy of the eternal in 
the perishable, the flow and ebb of matter, and the 
transposition of elements into each other, out of which 
arise all the atmospheric and terrestrial phenomena with 
which Aristotle's meteorology is occupied. 
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§ 59, Living Beings. 

Aristotle has devoted a great part of his scientific 
labours to the s^tudy of organic nature (see p. 173). 
For this purpose he could doubtless avail himself of 
many inquiries of physicists and physicians— as, for 
instance, of Democritus, but his own contributions, from 
all indications, went so far beyond theirs that we need 
have no scruple in calling him not only the most eminent 
representative, but also the chief founder of comparative 
and systematic zoology among the Greeks, And even 
if he did not write his work on Plants, yet from his 
activity as a teacher he deserves to be called the first 
founder of scientific botany. 

Life consists in the capacity of self-movement. But 
every movement presupposes two things : a form which 
moves, and a material which is moved. The material 
is the body, the form is the soul of the living being. 
Hence the soul is not without body, nor is it corporeal, 
and at the same time it is unmoved, and not a self- 
moving element, as Plato thought ; it stands in the same 
connection with the body, as form does everywhere with 
matter. As the form of the body, it is also its * end ' 
(see p. 190); the body is only the instrument of the 
soul, and its nature is determined by this office. This is 
the conception of the organic (a conception which, like 
the word, was first made by Aristotle). If, there- 
fore, the soul is defined as the Entelechy of an 
organic body (^ivrsKi^sia fi irpcorrf acofiaros <f)va'iKOu 
ipyajuKoVj ^De An.' ii. 1. 412 b. 4), this means that it 
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is the power which moves the body and fixes its 
structure. It is, therefore, quite natural that the 
teleological activity of nature comes most plainly to 
the surface in living things, because in them from the 
very beginning all is calculated with regard to the soul 
and the operations proceeding from the soul. But as 
that activity can only overcome the resistance of 
matter by degrees (see p. 192), the life of the soul is 
in itself very unequal in quality. The life of plants 
consists in nourishment and reproduction ; in animals 
we have the additional factor of sensible perception, 
and, in the great majority, of local movement; in 
man we go further and attain to thought. Hence 
Aristotle, partly in harmony with Plato (p. 154), 
assumes three kinds of souls, which when combined 
into one individual soul become three parts of the 
soul. There is the nourishing, or plant soul; the 
sensible, or animal soul, and the rational, or human 
soul. The gradation of living beings corresponds to 
the progressive development of the life of the soul. It 
proceeds constantly, by the aid of gradual transitions, 
from the most imperfect to the highest, while the 
numerous analogies, which we find between the various 
parts, show that the whole series is governed by the 
same laws. 

Plants form the lowest stage. Limited to the 
functions of nourishment and reproduction, they are 
without any uniform centre {fiea'OTr)^) for their life, and 
are therefore incapable of feeling. In the treatises 
which have come down to us, Aristotle only allows 
them a passing notice. With animalsy on the other 
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hand, he occupies himself in great detail,' and makes it 
his object throughout to unite the knowledge of their 
importance for the whole, and their position in the whole, 
with the most exact acquaintance with particular facts. 
The body of animals is composed of matter consisting 
of like parts (6fioLOfisprj\ which in turn is a mixture of 
elementary matter. Flesh is the seat of feeling 
(the nerves were a later discovery), and is thus of 
special importance. The direct repository of the soul 
is the Pneuma as the source of living warmth, a body 
connected with the aether, with which it passes in the 
seed from the father to the child. The chief seat of 
living warmth is the central organ, which in san- 
guineous animals is the heart. In the heart the blood 
is prepared from the nourishment conveyed to it by the 
veins. The blood serves partly for the nourishment of 
the body, and partly also (see below) gives rise to 
certain presentations. The genesis of animals assumes 
various forms which the philosopher has carefully in- 
vestigated. Besides sexual generation, he assumes a 
spontaneous generation, even among certain fishes and 
insects. Yet the first kind of genesis is in his eyes 
the more perfect. The male sex stands to the female 
as form to matter. The soul of the child comes ex- 
clusively from the first, the body from the second. The 
physiological reason of this dififerent relation lies in 
the fact that the female sex, owing to its colder nature, 
cannot sufficiently prepare the blood needed for the 
generative material. The mode in which the organism 
is formed consists in general in the development from 

' J. B. Meyer, Arigtotele»' Thierkvnde, 185o, 
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the vermicular shape, through the egg^ to an organic 
form. But in regard to their genesis, as in regard to 
their bodily structure, their habitats, their mode of life, 
and progression, there are the most remarkable differ- 
ences among animals. Aristotle is at pains to prove the 
gradual progress from the lower to the higher, which 
he assumes, in all these respects, but we cannot be 
astonished if he has failed to carry this point of view 
through without some deviation, or establish upon it 
a natural classification of the animal kingdom. Among 
the nine classes of animals which he usually enumerates 
(viviparous quadrupeds, oviparous quadrupeds, birds, 
fishes, whales, molluscs, scaly animals, those with soft 
scales, and insects), the most important contrast is that 
between the bloodless and sanguineous animals, of 
which he himself remarks (' Hist. An.' iii. 7. 516 b. 22) 
that it coincides with the distinction between inverte- 
brate and vertebrate animals. 

§ 60. Man. 

Man is distinguished from all other living beings 
by spirit {i»ovs) which in him is combined with the 
animal soul. Even his bodily structure and the lower 
activities of bis soul answer to the loftier calling which 
they have received by this combination. In his bodily 
structure this is proclaimed by his upright position 
and the symmetry of his figure ; he has the purest 
blood and the most of it ; the largest brain, and the 
highest temperature; in the organs of speech and 
the band he possesses the most valuable of all organs. 
Of the sensuous activities of the soul, perception 
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{aX(T0r}(nsf\ is a change which is brought about in the 
soul by that which is perceived through the medium 
of the body ; and more precisely it consists in the fact 
that the form of what is perceived is imparted to the 
person perceiving it. But the separate senses, as such 
only, inform us on those qualities of things, to which 
they stand in a special relation ; what they tell us of this 
(the aia-ÖTja-is tcov ISlcov) is always true. The general 
qualities of things, on the other hand, about which we 
obtain information through all the senses, unity and 
number, size and figure, time, rest and motion, we do 
not know by any special sense, but only through a 
Common Sense {alaÖTjrijpiov koivov) in which all the 
impressions of the senses meet. It is by this common 
sense that we compare and distinguish the perceptions 
of the various senses, refer the pictures which they 
present to objects, and become conscious that our per- 
ception is our own. The organ of this common sense 
is the heart. If motion in the organ of sense continues 
beyond the duration of the perception, communicates 
itself to the central organ, and there calls up a new 
presentation o£ the sensuous picture, the result is an 
imagination {(pavraaia^ which term is also given to 
imagination as a power). This, like all utterances of 
the common sense, can be not only true but false. If 
an imagination is recognised as a copy of an earlier 
pierception (in regard to which deception is not un- 
common) we call it a remembrance {ixvriixrj\ the 
conscious evoking of a remembrance is recollection 
(ävd^vrjais). Hence memory has its seat equally in 
tJie common sense. A change in the central organ > 
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caused by digestion produces sleep ; and the extinction 
of living warmth in it produces death. Internal move- 
ments in the organs of sense, or even such as are 
evoked by external impressions, if they reaxsh the 
central organ, result in dreams; dreams, therefore, 
under certain circumstance?, can be indications of an 
incident unnoticed in our waking life. When an 
object of perception is ranged under the Good or the 
Evil, it gives rise to pleasure or aversion (feelings 
which, as is indicated * De. An.' iii. 7, always contain a 
judgment of value) and from these comes a desire to 
attain or avoid. These conditions also proceed from 
the central point of feeling (the ala-OrfTv/crf /jLsa-irrjB^ 
lacciL 431 a« 11). No further distinction is made 
between emotion and desire, and if Aristotle, like 
Plato, opposes iiriOufiia and Ovfiof as the purely 
sensual and the nobler form of irrational desire, 
he has not more closely defined the conception of 
Ovfws, Under the term he understands anger, courage, 
and emotion. 

But all these functions belong as such to theü animal ^ 
soul, to which in man there is added for the first time 
the spirit or thinking power {yovs). While the animal 
soul is born and perishes with the body of which it is 
the form, the spirit is without beginning or end. Before 
procreation it enters into the soul-germ from without 
{dvpadsv); it has no bodily organ and is not subject to 
suffering or change (aTraOJ^j), nor is it affected by-the 
death of the body. But as the spirit of a human in- 
dividual, in connection with a soul, it is influenced by 
the change of circumstances. In the individual the 
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power of thought precedes actual thought ; his c^pirit 
is like a tabula rasa^ on which a definite subject is 
first written by thought itself (this does not mean by 
sensuous perception, but by the intuition of i/oiyra), and 
thought is always accompanied by sensuous images 
{(f>avTdafiaTa), Hence Aristotle, distinguishes two 
kinds of povs ; that which does everything, and that 
which becomes everything ; the active and the passive.* 
The latter is considered as being bom and decaying 
with the body, while the active vovs is eternal in its 
nature (the one is <f>0apT6s^ the other athtos). But 
inasmuch as our thought, as individuals, is only pos- 
sible by the co-operation of both, we have no remem- 
brance of the earlier existence of our spirit ; nor can 
any of those activities which, according to Aristotle, 
are found only in beings compounded of vovs and soul,* 
be ascribed to the bodiless spirit either before or after 
its present life.' More exact definitions on the nature 
of passive reason, and its relation to the active, will be 
sought in vain in Ari^^totle ; we do indeed see that he 

tittempted to find a bond in them which is to secure 
he connection between the vovs and the animal soul ; 
but he does not show us how the various qualities 
-which he ascribes to it can be united without contra- 
diction; nor has he even raised the question, 

' The latter he calls vovs of the vovi but of the koiv6p, 
waßn^ueds, the former he terms * For the above, of. De. An» 

rh irotovy. The phrase vovs iii. 4. 5. c. 7. 431 a. 14. b. 2, c. 8. 

9oaiTuc6s is first found in later 432 a. 8, i. 4. 408 b. 18 if., ii. 2. 

writers. 413 b. 24 ; Gen. An. ii. 3. Cf. 

> The ^uafouffBtu^ ^MActr, fii- Phil. d. Or, ii b. 566 ff., 602 it 

0'fftr, /urtiuaytitty, which, accord- Sitzvngtber* d, Berl, Akad, 1882, 

iiig io Xh An, Ü 4, are not ndBri Ar. 4tf. 
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what is the seat of the human personality ; how the 
bodily V0V9 can lead a personal life without memgry 
&c. ; how, on the other hand, self-consciousness and 
unity of personal life, of which it is the expression, 
arise by the combination of the vovs with the animal 
soul, of the eternal with the perishable, and how the 
nature compounded of both can be their subject. 

On the combination of reason with the lower powers 
of the soul rest those spiritual activities by which man 
is raised above the animals. The activity of the vovsy 
purely as such, is that immediate grasping of the 
highest truths, which has been already mentioned. 
From this, Aristotle, following Plato, distinguishes 
mediate knowledge as Zidvoia or eTna-Tijfirfj and from 
this again opinion, which is related to what is not 
necessary. But Aristotle gives no further psycho- 
logical explanation of one or the other. If desire is 
accompanied by reason it becomes volition (ßovXTjcris). 
Aristotle unconditionally presupposes freedom of will, 
and proves it by the fact that virtue is voluntary, and 
we are universally held accountable for our acts. 
Hence, he also maintains that our volition decides on 
the final aims of our action (the most universal moral 
judgments), and that the correctness of our aims 
depends on virtue ('Eth.' vi. 13. 1144 a. 6 &c.). On 
the other hand, reflection must fix on the best means 
for these ends. So far as reason renders this service 
it is called the reflective or practical reason (vov9 or 
\6'yo9 TrpaKTLicoSj Sidvoia irpaKTLKrj^ to XoyiaTifcop^ in 
distinction to sirL(TT'qfiovLK6v\ and prudence (insight, 
<f>p6vr)(ns!) consists in the improvement of this reason. 
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More precise inquiries about the internal processes by 
which acts of will are realised, the possibility and the 
limits of the freedom of the will, are not foimd in 
Aristotle. 

§ 61. The Ethics of Aristotle. 

The aim of all human activity is, in general, 
Happiness. On this fact no Greek moralist had any 
doubt. Happiness alone is desired for its own sake, 
and not for the sake of something else. But Aristotle 
does not derive the measure, by which the conditions of 
happiness are determined, from the subjective feeling, 
but from the objective character of the activities of life. 
* Eudaimonia ' consists in the beauty and perfection of 
existence as such ; the enjoyment which arises in each 
individual from this perfection is only a consequence 
of it, not the ground upon which its value rests, and on 
which its extent depends. For every living creature 
the good consists in the perfection of its activity ; and 
therefore for men, according to Aristotle, it consists in 
the perfection of the specially human activity. This 
is the activity of reason, and virtue is the activity 
of reason in harmony with its mission. Hence the 
happiness of men, as such, consists in virtue. Or if 
two kinds of activity and two series of virtues are to 
be distinguished — ^the theoretic and the practical — 
scientific or pure activity of thought is the more 
valuable,* practical activity or ethical virtue is the 
second essential constituent of happiness. But there 

' Mfitaph. xii. 7. 1072 b. 24: ^ d€ap(a rh f|5«(rT©r ica\ &pi(rroy, 
ßth, X. 7. o. 8. 1178 b. 1 ff. 
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are further considerations. Maturity and perfection 
of life are a part of happiness: a child cannot be 
happy because he is as yet incapable of any complete 
activity {dper^). Poverty, sickness, and misfortune 
disturb happiness, and withdraw from virtuous activity 
the aids which wealth, power, and influence secure to it ; 
delight in children, intercourse with friends, health, 
beauty, noble birth are in themselves valuable. But 
only inward excellence is the positive constituent 
element of happiness. To this, external and corporeal 
goods are related merely as negative conditions (like 
material causes to final causes in nature); even the 
extremity of misfortune cannot make a good man 
miserable (ä6\io9\ though it may stand in the way of 
his eudaimonia. Just as little does pleasure form an 
independent part of the highest good in the sense that 
it can be made an object of action. For though it 
is inseparable from every perfect activity, as the natural 
result of it, and does not deserve the reproaches which 
Plato and Speusippus have heaped upon it, yet its 
value depends entirely on that of the activity from which 
it has arisen. He only is virtuous who is satisfied by 
the performance of what is good and beautiful without 
any addition, and who joyfully sacrifices everything 
else to this activity (* Eth.' i, Ö-1 1 ; x. 1-9, cf. vii. 
12-15). 

Of the qualities on which happiness rests, the 
excellences of thought and volition, the dianoetic and 
ethical virtues, the latter only are the object of ethics. 
The conception of ethical virtue is defined by three 
notes: it is a certain quality of will, which is placed 
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in the mean suitable to our nature, as fixed by reason 
and in the manner in which the prudent man would 
fix it (J^is irpoat^pSTiK^ ev fiSiroTrjTv oiaa rfj irpos 
TfßjuaSy wpL(Tfisvr) Xoyco icaX i)S av 6 <f>p6vLiios opiasuv 
* Eth.' ii. 6, inity These definitions are carried out 
further, first in a general manner in * Eth.' i. 13-ii. 9 ; 
and then more specially, the first in iii. 1-8 ; the second 
in iii. 9-v. 15 ; the third in Book vi. 

(1) All virtues rest on certain natural capacities 
(aperal <f>v<nicaL) ; but they only become virtues in the 
proper sense {xvpia äpsrrj) when they are accompanied 
by insight. On the other hand, virtue as ethical has 
its seat specially in the will. When Socrates referred 
it to knowledge, he overlooked the fact that in virtue 
the free decision of the will is concerned, not with the 
knowledge of moral rules, but with their application, with 
the government of the passions by the reason. Hence 
Aristotle devotes a special examination to the concep- 
tions which denote the various forms of the determina- 
tion of the will (* Eth.' iii.), the conception of what is 
voluntary, what is intended, &c. But the determination 
of will only becomes virtue when it is a lasting quality 
(l^ty), a firmly established sentiment, such as can only 
be found in mature men. 

(2) Eegarded as to its contents that quality of 
will is to be called moral which preserves the right 
mean between excess and defect. The nature of this 
mean depends upon the peculiar nature of the actor, 
for what is correct for one person may be too much 
or too little for another. Every virtue is there- 
fore a mean between two defects, of which some- 

p 2 
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times the one and sometimes the other is the more 
distant. Aristotle proves this more at length in the 
case of the individual virtues, bravery, self-control, &c., 
without, however, deriving them according to any fixed 
principle, such as Plato follows in his cardinal virtues. 
He treats justice, the cardinal virtue of civic life, most 
fully, devoting to it the whole fifth book of his * Ethics,' 
a treatise which remained through the middle ages the 
basis of natural law. He regards as its object the correct 
apportionment of rewards and punishments (^Kiphos and 
^rjfiia)^ and according as he deals with public or private 
law he distinguishes justice in dividing {Scavsfj/rjriKi]) 
from justice in correcting (StopOcori/ci]). The first has 
to apportion the honours and advantages which accrue 
to the individual from the community according to 
the worth of the recipient, the second must see that 
the balance of gain and loss is kept on either side in 
voluntary contracts {avvaWdyfiara eKovata\ and that 
of offence and punishment in involuntary legal pro- 
cesses. For the first, as Aristotle curiously asserts, 
the principle of geometrical proportion holds good, for 
the second the principle of arithmetical proportion. 
Justice in the strictest sense is that which holds good 
for equals, i.e. political justice. This is partly natural 
and partly legal ; and equity consists in a correction of 
the second by the first. 

(3) Who is to decide in any given case where;^Jfe 
proper mean lies ? Aristotle tells us that this Is the 
work of insight (cf. § 60, €nd\ which differs from 
the other dianoetic virtues, because these are partly 
directed to what is necessary only, like vovs and 
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eiriarrjix'q (cf. p. 208), and ao<f>la which arises from 
the two; and partly, like ri-ypri^ though concerned 
with what is changeable, they make production and 
not action their aim (cf. p. 181). 

From virtues and vices in the proper sense — Le. 
from correct and perverse qualities of will — Aristotle 
distinguishes (vii. 1-11) those conditions which arise 
not 80 much from an habitual direction of will, as 
from the strength or weakness of the will in regard 
to the passions— moderation and endurance (iyÄr/oareta 
and Kaprspla) on the one hand; and on the other 
excess and effeminacy. Finally, in his beautiful sec- 
tion on love and friendship (for <l>i\ia means both), so 
full of the most delicate observations and the most 
pertinent remarks (Books viii. ix.), he turns his 
attention to a moral relation in which it is already 
announced that man i n his nature is a social being, 
and even that every man is related and friendly to 
every other (viii. 1. 1155 aTTfr-ffr; c. 13. 1161 b. 5), 
and that a common justice unites all men (' Rhet.' i. 
13, i/nit). This trait is the foundation of the family 
and the State. 

§ 62. The Politics of AristotU. 

The impulse towards a common life with his fellows 
lies in the very nature of man {avOpioiros <f>v(rsc iroXirt- 
Kov föSoi/, *Pol.' i. 2, 1253 a. 2), and this common life 
is needed not only to sustain, secure, and complete his 
physical existence, but above all because it is only by 
this means that a good education and an arrangement 
of life by law and justice is possible (*Eth.' x. 10). 
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The aim of the State, therefore, is Dot limited to secu- 
ring legality, repulsing foreign enemies, and sustaining" 
life ; its mission is something far higher and more 
comprehensive, being nothing less than the happiness 
of the citizens in a perfect common life (17 rod eS ?f)i^ 
KoiPODvla or ^Qyfjs rsksias %tt/)tv KaX axnrdpKovs^ ' Pol.'iii. 
9. 1288 b. 33). For this reason the State is in its 
nature prior to the individual and the family, as in 
truth the~pS!tr of a whole are invariably conditioned 
by the whole as their aim to which they are sub- 
servient ('Pol.' i. 2). And as virtue is the most 
essential part of happiness, Aristotle, like Plato, recog- 
nises the chief obiect of the S tate to be t he education 
of the people in virtue, and he distinctly disapproves 
of any arrangement by which a State is devoted to war 
and conquest instead of the peaceful care of moral and 
scientific education. 

But in point of time, at any rate, families and 
communities precede the State. Nature in the first 
instance brings man and wife together to found a 
household ; families extend into villages (/cw/iat) ; the 
combination of several villages makes a State-com- 
munity (TToXty), which Aristotle does not distinguish 
from the State. The village-community is merely a 
stage in the transition to the State, in which it ends. 
On the other hand, Aristotle shows in the most strik- 
ing manner ('Pol.' ii. 1) that Plato's desire to sacrifice the 
family and private property to the unity of the State 
was not only impossible to realise in every respect, but 
proceeded from a false notion of this unity. A State is 
not merely something uniform ; it is a whole consisting 
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of many various parts. Aristotle treats of marriage 
and the rest of the relations of family life with sound 
moral intelligence (^ Pol.' i. 2, 13; 'Eth.' viii. 14, &c.). 
On the other hand he also pays his tribute to the* 
national prejudice of the Greeks, when he makes the 
untenable attempt to justify slavery by the presuppo- 
sition that there are men who are only capable of 
bodily labour and must therefore be ruled by others ; 
and this he considers to be in general the relation of 
barbarians to Hellenes (* PoL'i. 4 ff.). The same holds 
good of his discussions on trade and industry (i. 8 ff.). 
He will allow only those kinds of acquisition to be natural 
which directly satisfy our needs. All' trade concerned 
with money he regards with contempt and mistrust, 
and considers * banausic' work to be unworthy of a 
free man. 

In his theory of political constitutions Aristotle 
does not follow Plato in regarding a single form as the 
only correct one, and the rest as perversions. On the 
contrary he sees that the arrangements of the constitu- 
tion niiust be adapted \p the ch aracter and requirements 
of the people for whom they are intended. Under 
different circumstances different things are correct, 
and what is itself imperfect may possibly be the best 
that can be obtained under the circumstances. For 
if the correctness of constitutions depends on fixing 
the aim of the State, and those are correct constitutions 
in which the common good, not the advantage of the 
ruling party, is the final object of the State, while all 
others axe perversions, the form of .the constitution 
depends on the apportionment of political power. This 
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must be determined by the actual importance of the 
various classes in the nation for the State ; for a con- 
stitution is not likely to live, unless it has stronger 
supporters than opponents, and it is only just when it 
assigns equal rights to the citizens so far us they are 
equal, and unequal rights so far as they are unequal. 
But the most important differences among the citizens 
relate to their virtue, i.e. to their personal capability in 
everything upon which the welfare of the State depends, 
their property, their noble or ignoble origin, their 
freedom. Hence though Aristotle adopts the tradi- 
tional division of constitutions according to the number 
of the ruling class, and thus (like Plato, * Polit.' 308 
ff,) enumerates six leading forms, Monarchy, Aristo- 
cracy, * Polity ' (called also Timocracy, * Eth.' viii, 12), 
as correct forms ; Democracy, Oligarchy, and Tyranny 
as perverted forms (rjixapr'q^evaty 7rapsKßdasis\ yet he 
does not omit to observe that this numerical division 
is only derivative. Monarchy naturally arises when 
one person is so far superior to all the rest that he is 
their bom ruler ; aristocracy when the same is the case 
with a minority; and * polity' when all the citizens 
are nearly equal in capability (by which in this case 
martial vigour is chiefly meant). Democracy comes 
into being when the mass of the poor and free have 
the guidance of the State in their hands; oligarchy 
when a minority of the rich and noble men are the 
rulers ; tyranny when a single person becomes by vio- 
lence the ruler of the State. On similar principles, 
the participation of one or other element is determined 
in the mixed forms of constitution (iii. 6-13, cf. c. 17. 
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1288 a. 8 ; iv. 4 ; iv. 11 f. ; vi. 2, init). Yet we cannot 
deny that Aristotle has not succeeded in bringing these 
different points of view into complete harmony, nor 
has he carried them out with perfect consistency. 

At the basis of the description of his * best State' (vii. 
f., more particularly iv. f., cf. p. 175) Aristotle, like Plato, 
places the arrangements of a Greek republic. A Greek 
State it must be, for it is only among the Hellenes that 
ne finds the qualities which make the combination of 
freedom and civic order possible. It must also be a re- 
public, because it is only in the heroic age that he finds 
the conditions necessary for a monarchy in his sense (iii. 
14 ff.), and in his own day he believes (v. 13. 1313 a. 3) 
that no single person can rise so far above the rest that 
a free people would voluntarily endure his sole dominion. 
His model Stat e is an aristo cracy which in its plan 
approaches the Platonic, however far removed from 
it in many of the details. All the citizens are to have 
the right to participate in the management of the 
State, and they are to be summoned to the exercise of 
this duty, when they are placed among those of riper 
age. But in the best State those only are to be citizens 
who are qualified to lead the State by their position in 
life and their education. Hence, on the one hand, 
Aristotle demands that all bodily labour, agriculture, 
and industry must be undertaken by slaves or metics, 
and, on the other, he prescribes an education which is 
to be entirely carried out by the State. This educa- 
tion closely resembles that of Plato. But, in our in- 
complete work, neither the section on education nor 
the description of the best State is brought to a close. 
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Besides his pattern State, Aristotle has also dis- 
cussed the incomplete forms with minute care. He 
distinguishes the various kinds of democracy, oligarchy, 
and tyranny, which arose partly out of the different 
natures of the ruling body and partly out of the fact 
that the characteristics of each form are carried out 
with more or less thoroughness. He examines the 
conditions on which depend the origin, maintenance, 
and decay of each form of State, and the arrangements 
and principles of government which belong to them. 
Finally he inquires what form of constitution is best 
for the majority of States and under ordinary circum- 
stances. He finds the answer in a combination of 
oligarchic and democratic arrangements by which the 
centre of gravity of civic life is thrown upon the pro- 
sperous middle class. Hence he secures for the 
progress of his State that regularity, and preservation 
of the correct mean, which are the best security for the 
continuance of a constitution, and at the same time best 
correspond to the ethical principles of the philosopher. 
Aristotle calls this form of State a 'polity,' without 
explaining its relation to the constitution which bears 
the same name among the correct forms, but which 
is nowhere explained in detail. Next to it comes 
the form * usually termed aristocracy' (iv. 7). But 
this part of the Aristotelian * Politics' is also left 
unfinished« 
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§ 63. Rhetoric and Art. Attitude of Aristotle to 

Religion. 

Rhetoric occupies a kind of middle place between 
the * practical ' and * poetic ' sciences. On the one 
hand, it is treated as an art {r^x^v) » ^^ ^^® other, as a 
subsidiary branch of dialectic (m the sense mentioned 
on p. 173), and of politics and ethics — an application of 
the first, to the aims of the latter. The object of the 
orator is conviction by probability. Ebetoric is the 
artistic introduction to such conviction, in the various 
provinces to which senatorial, forensic, and epideictic 
speech are related. The most important point for 
rhetoric, therefore, is the doctrine of oratorical proof, to 
which the first and second books of the * Ehetoric ' are 
devoted (on book iii., see p. 176). Compared with this, 
Aristotle ascribes a very subordinate and conditional 
value to the power of exciting anger or sympathy, to 
grace of language, and skill in action, in which rhetoric 
down to his time had been accustomed to look for her 
strength. 

Aristotle does not appear to have treated any of the 
fine arts but poetry in independent works, and as his 
* Poetics ' have come down to us in a very mutilated 
form, we cannot gather from the writings of the 
philosopher any perfect aesthetic theory, or any com- 
plete doctrine of art. The conception of the beautiful, 
which is the leading idea of modem aesthetics, is as 
indefinite in Aristotle as in Plato, and is not more 
accurately distinguished from that of the good. Like 
Plato, he considers art as imitation {fMifirjacs) ; but 
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what art presents in imitation is not in Aristotle the 
sensuous phenomenon, but the inner nature of things, 
not what haa happened, but what ought to happen accord- 
ing to the nature of things (the avwyKoiov fj slko») ; its 
forms are types (irapaBsLyfia) of universal laws ; hence 
poetry is nobler and nearer to philosophy than history 
(' Poet.' 9. 15). And this is the cause of its peculiar 
eflfect. If Aristotle (' Pol.' viii. 5, 7) distinguishes a 
quadruple use of music : (1) for amusement {iraiBia)j 
(2) for moral culture, (3) for recreation (Scayarfi] 
connected with 4>pov7iaLs\ and (4) for * purification ' 
^Kadapais) — if all art may be applied in one of these 
directions, yet mere amusement can never be its final 
object. But all the other three operations proceed 
from the fact that a work of art brings into sight and 
application the general laws in the particular object. 
The Katharsis, i.e. the liberation from disturbing emo- 
tions, is not to be regarded, with Bemays, as merely 
giving an opportunity to the emotions to relieve them- 
selves by exercise. As belonging to art it can only 
be brought about by an excitement of the feelings in 
which they are subjected to a fixed measure and law, 
and carried away from our own experiences and circum- 
stances to that which is common to all men. In this 
sense we have to understand the famous definition of 
tragedy.^ 

In regard to religion we have nothing from Aristotle 

> Poet, 6. 1449 b. 24. ftrrtv \6y. i.e. \4^is, and fi4\os) h 

oZv rpay(f>^(a fitfiriffis Trpd^fcos cnrou- rois fiopiois (dialo^e and chorus), 

baias Kal rcKelas fi4y€0o5 ix^^*^'y Zpdtvroav Ktä oh Hi kvayytKias, Si* 

r)Bv<rfi4vtp \6y^ X^P^^ tKdar^ i\4ov Koi <p6ßov vepalvovaa r^v 

^(ifv fibwv (the kinds of riHvfffi räv toiovtuv xaOijfidTuv KdBapcrii^, 
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but scattered expressions. His own theology is an 
abstract monotheism, which excludes any interference 
on the part of the Deity in the course of the world 
(cf. p. 193). Though he sees something divine in 
nature and her adaptation of means to ends, and more 
inunediately in the human spirit, the thought of re- 
ferring an efiFect to any but natural causes is so far from 
him that he does not accept the Socratic belief in Provi- 
dence, even in the form in which Plato adopted it 
(p. 161). He is equally without any belief in a future 
retribution. In the Deity he finds the final source of the 
coherence, order, and movement of the world, but every 
individual thing is to be explained in a purely natural 
way. He reverences the Deity with admiring affection, 
but demands no affection in return and no special 
providence. Hence the religion of his country is for 
him true in so far only as it contains a belief in a 
deity and in the divine nature of the heavens and the 
stars — a truth which he concedes to it as to every 
general and primeval conviction : * all besides is myth,' 
which the philosopher derives partly from the incli- 
nation of men to anthropomorphic presentations, and 
partly from political considerations (' Metaph.' xii. 8. 
1074 a. 38 ff. ; < De Cselo,' i. 3. 270 b. 16 ; ii. 1. 284 
a. 2 ; < Meteor.' i. 3. 339 b. 19 ; 'Pol.' i. 2. 1252 b. 
24). In the State he desires to retain the existing 
religion ; a reform, such as Plato held to be necessary, 
is not required. 
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§ 64. The Peripatetic School. 

After the death of its founder, the Peripatetic 
school was led by his faithful friend, the learned and 
eloquent Theophrastus of Lesbos (who died 288-286 
B.c., at the age of eighty-five, according to Diog. v. 
40. 58. 68). By his long and successful labours as a 
teacher, and his numerous writings, which cover the 
whole field of philosophy,* Theophrastus contributed 
much to extend and strengthen the school. He also 
bequeathed to it an estate. On the whole he remains 
as a philosopher within the limits of the Aristotelian 
system, but in particular points he endeavours to supple- 
ment and correct it by independent investigations. The 
Aristotelian logic received various extensions and 
alterations from him and Eudemus. The most impor- 
tant of these consist in the separate treatment of the 
doctrine of propositions, the limitations of their dis- 
tinctions of modality to the degree of subjective 
certainty, the enriching of the discussion of the 
syllogism by the theory of ' hypothetical ' conclusions, 
among which are also reckoned the disjunctive. 
Moreover, as is shown by the fragment of his treatise on 
metaphysics (' Fr.' 12), Theophrastus found difficulties 
in essential definitions of the Aristotelian metaphysics, 
more especially in the adaptation of means to ends in 
nature, and in the relation of the primum mobile to 
the world. We do not know how he solved these diffi- 

^ Those which have been edited by Schneider (1818 ff.) 
preserved, and the fragments of and Wiinmer (1854, 1862) ; of. 
those what are lost have been p. 8. 
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culties, but he refused to abandon the determinations 
themselves. He modified Aristotle's doctrine on move- 
ment, and raised considerable doubts against his defi- 
nition of space. But in the large majority of cases he 
follows the Aristotelian physics, and especially defends 
his doctrine of the eternity of the world against the 
Stoic Zeno (in Ps. Philo, «uEtem. Mundi,' c. 23 ff.). 
By his two works on plants, which have come down to 
us, and which in their leading thoughts closely adhere 
to Aristotle, he became the great authority on botany 
till past the end of the middle ages. He deviated 
from Aristotle in denoting human thought as a move- 
ment of the soul and with minute care accentuated the 
difficulties which stand in the way of the distinction 
between the active and the passive reason, without, 
however, giving up this distinction. His ethics, which 
be embodied in several writings and carried out into 
detail with great knowledge of mankind, was charged 
by (Stoic) opponents with attributing too much value 
to external goods ; yet there is at most a slight differ- 
ence of degree between him and his teacher in this 
respect. He is further removed from him by his dis- 
inclination to marriage, in which he feared a disturb- 
ance of scientific labour; and in his disapprosral of 
blood-offerings and fl^sh-diet, which he derived from 
the kinship of all living creatures. On the other 
hand, he follows his master (p. 213) when he main- 
tains that all men, and not merely those of one nation, 
are interconnected and related. 

Beside Theophrastus stands Eudemus of Shodus as 
the most important of the personal pupils of the Stagirite, 
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He also was active as a teacher of philosophy, no doubt 
in his own city. By his learned historical works (p. 8) 
he did good service for the history of the sciences. In 
his views he adheres even more closely than Theo- 
phrastus to his master. Simplicius, *Phy8.'411. 15, 
calls him his most faithful (yvrjauoTaros) disciple. In 
' Logic' he adopted the improvements of Theophrastus, 
but in his ' Physics ' he kept closely to the Aristotelian, 
often repeating the very words (cf. ' Eudemi Fragmenta,' 
ed. Spengel). The most important distinction be- 
tween his ethics (which have been adopted into the 
Aristotelian collection) and the ethics of Aristotle 
consists in the combination which he makes, after 
Plato, between ethics and theology. Not only does 
he derive the disposition to virtue from the Deity, but 
he conceives speculation, in which Aristotle had sought 
the highest good, more distinctly as a knowledge of 
God, and wishes to measure the value of all things and 
actions by their relation to this. The internal unity of 
all virtues he finds in the love of the good and 
beautiful for its own sake {KoKoKayaOla)» 

A third Aristotelian is Aristoxenus of Tarentum, 
who attained renown by his * Harmonics,' which we 
still possess, and other writings on music. Passing 
from the Pythagorean school into the Peripatetic, this 
philosopher combined a Pythagorean element with 
what was Aristotelian in his moral prescripts, and in 
his theory of music. Like some of the later Pytha- 
goreans, he explained the soul to be a harmony of the 
body, and therefore opposed its immortality. In this 
he was joined by Dicaearchus of Messene, his fellow- 
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pupil. Dicsearchus also deviated from Aristotle in 
giving the advantage to the practical over the theoretic 
life ; but on the other hand, his * Tripoliticus ' stood 
essentially on the ground of the Aristotelian ' Politics.' 
Regarding Phanias and Clearchus we have few state- 
ments, and these mostly refer to history or with the 
first to natural history ; Callisthenes (cf. p. 171), Leo of 
Byzantium, and Clytus, are only known to us as his- 
torians, Meno only as a physician. The case is the 
same with the pupils of Theophrastus : Demetrius of 
Phalerum, Duris, Chameleon, and Praxiphanes ; they 
are rather scholars and men of literature than 
philosophers. 

The more important is Strato of Lampsacus, the 
* physicist,' who succeeded Theophrastus, and for 
eighteen year.s was head of the Peripatetic school at 
Athens. This acute inquirer not only found much to 
correct in details in the theories of Aristotle,* but he 
was opposed entirely to his spiritual and dualistic view 
of the world. On the contrary, he identified the Deity 
with the unconscious activity of nature, and instead of 
the Aristotelian teleology demanded a piu'ely physical 
explanation of phenomena. Of these he considered 
warmth and cold to be the most universal sources, 
and more especially warmth as the active prin- 
ciple. In man he set apart the spirit as something 

* For instance, he attributed lying between inclosing and in- 

weight to all bodies, and ex- closed bodies. He wished time to 

plained the rising of air and tire be called the measure of move- 

from the pressure of heavier ment and rest, not the number of 

bodies on lighter ; he assumed movement ; the sky, as we are 

empty spaces within the worid, told, he regarded as consisting of 

and defined space as the vacuum fiery, not of ethereal matter. 
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distinct in nature from the animal soul, and regarded 
all activities of the soul, thought as well as feeling, as 
motions of the same rational being which was seated iu 
the head, in the region between the eye-brows, and from 
thence (as it seems with the Pneuma for its substra- 
tum) permeated the various parts of the body. Hence 
he controverted the immortality of the soul. 

Strato was followed by Lyco, who was leader of the 
school for forty-four years, down to 226-224 B.c. ; after 
him came Aristo of Ceos ; and after Aristo, Critolaus 
of Phaselis in Lycia, who in 156 B.c., when already 
advanced in years (he was more than eighty-two years 
oil) visited Eome as an ambassador from Athens with 
Diogenes and Cameades. His successor was Diodorus 
of Tyre, and Diodorus (about or before 120 B.c.) was 
succeeded by Erymneus. Contemporary with Lyco 
were Hieronymus of Rhodes, and Prytanis ; Phormio 
of Ephesus lived about the beginning of the second 
century; about the same time and later came the 
philosophers mentioned on p. 10, Hermippus, Satyrus, 
Sotion, and Antisthenes. But the philosophical services 
of these men appear to be almost entirely limited 
to handing down the Peripatetic doctrines. Hence 
they appear to have chiefly occupied themselves with 
practical philosophy, however celebrated the lectures 
of Lyco, Aristo, Hieronymus, and Critolaus, might be 
in point of form. Only in Hieronymus do we hear of 
any considerable deviation from the Aristotelian ethics. 
He declared freedom from pain, which he carefully 
distinguished from pleasure, to be the highest good. 
It is less important that Diodorus placed the summwm 
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honum in a virtuous and painless life, for he, like 
Aristotle, considered virtue to be its most indispensable 
element. Even those parts of the spurious writings in 
our collection of Aristotle, which we can refer to the 
third century, or at any rate to the time before the 
end of the second, deviate from Aristotle only in 
details which are of little importance for the whole 
system. If they furnish a further proof that scientific 
activity did not die out in the Peripatetic school after 
Theophrastus and Strato, they also show that such 
activity, though it might supplement and correct in- 
dividual details, did not attempt to point out any new 
path for the solution of the greater problems. 
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THIED PERIOD. 

The Post-Aristotelian Philosophy. 

§ 65. Introduction. 

The revolution caused in the life of the Grecian people 
by the rise of the Macedonian power, and the conquests 
of ^lexajadßr could not fail to exercise the deepest in- 
fluence on science. In the countries of the east and 
south an inexhaustible field of labour was opened, an 
abundance of new intuitions streamed in, new centres 
of national intercourse and civilisation arose. On the 
other hand, the Hellenic mother country, deprived of 
its political independence and importance, became an 
object of contention to strangers and the scene of their 
contests. The prosperity and population of the country 
sank in hopeless decay. Moral life was in danger of 
being swamped in the petty interests of private life, 
in the search for enjoyment and gain, and the struggle 
for daily subsistence. It had long ceased to have the 
support of the old belief-in-th^ gods, and it was now 
without the control of a vigorous political activity, 
directed to great aims. Under such circumstances 
it was natural that the pleasure and the power for free 
and purely scientific contemplation of the world should 
disappear ; that practical questions should force them- 
selves into the foreground, and that the chief value of 
philosophy should be sought more and more in the fact 
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that it provided men with a refuge against the miseries 
of life. Yet for this purpose a definite scientific theory 
was still found indispensable, to satisfy the speculative 
tendencies of the Greek nation and the convictions 
which since the time of Socrates had taken such deep 
root. At the same time it is easy to understand that 
this mission of philosophy could only be satisfied when 
the individual made himself independent of all external 
things and withdrew into his inner life. Social 
union was now recommended by those who knew its 
value from a cosmopolitan rather than a political point 
of view, in harmony with the relations of the Alexandrine 
and Eoman period. This view was the more prevalent, 
as Plato and Aristotle, in their meta physics as w ell as 
their ethics^ had prepared the way for this retirement 
from the external world. The stages through which this 
mode of thought passed in the centuries after Aristotle 
were stated on p. 31. 



FIEST SECTION. 

STOICISM, EPICUREANISM, SCEPTICISM. 

I. The Stoic Philosophy. 

§ 66. The Stoic School in the Third and Second 

Centuries b.c. 

The founder of the Stoic school was Zeno of Citiiim 
in Cyprus, a Greek city with a Phoenician element. His 
death appears to have taken place about 270 B.c. ; his 
birth, as he was seventy-two years old (Diog. vii. 28, 
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againsL which nothing is proved by the interpolated 
letter, ibid, 9) about 342 B.c.* In his twenty-second 
year, he came to Athens, where he attached himself to the 
Cynic Crates, and .afterwards to Stilpo, though he also 
availed himself of the instruction of the Megarian Dio- 
dorus, of Xenocrates, and Polemo. About 300 B.c., or 
perhaps somewhat earlier, he came forward as a teacher 
and philosophical writer ; his pupils were at first called 
Zenonians, but afterwards Stoics, from the Stoa Poecile, 
their place of meeting. Universally honoured for his 
character, he voluntarily put an end to his life. He 
was followed by Cleanthes of Assus in the Troad, a 
man of singular force of will, moderation, and moral 
strength, but of less versatility of thought. According 
to Ind. Hercul. (see aupra^ p. 11), col. 29, he was born 
in 331 B.c., and died by voluntary starvation, apparently 
when eighty years of age (Diog. 176), i,e. in 251 B.c., 
but according to others, when ninety-nine years old. 
Besides Cleanthes the following are the most important 
among Zeno's personal puj^ils : Persaeus, the countryman 
of his master, and sharer of his house ; Aristo of Chius, 
and Herillus of Carthage (cf. § 67. 71); Sphaerus of 
Bosporus, the tutor of Cleomenes, the Spartan king, and 
Aratus, the poet of Soli in Cilicia. The successor of 
Cleanthes was Chrysippus of Soli (he died in 01. 143, 
208-4 B.c., at the age of seventy-three, and was therefore 
bom in 281-76 B.c.), an acute dialectician and labori- 
ous scholar. By his successful labours as a teacher 

> E. Rohde (Sh. Mu». xxxiii. in 263-4, the birth in 836, which 
622 f.), Gompertz {ih. xxxiv. 154) can hardly be harmonised with 
• place the death, with Jerome, Diog. 28. 24. 
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and his very numerous works — which, it is true, were 
too discursive, and negligent in style and exposition — 
he not only rendered very great services for the outward 
spread of Stoicism, but brought its system of teaching 
to completion. Contemporaries of Chrysippus are Erato- 
sthenes of Cyrene (276-2 b.c.— 196-2 ß.c) the famous 
scholar, a pupil of Aristo, and the moralist Teles, whose 
Cynifcism leads us to suppose that he also owed his 
connection with the Stoa to Aristo (Stob. *Floril.' 
95, 21). Chrysippus was succeeded by two pupils, 
first Zeno of Tarsus, then Diogenes of Seleucia (Diogenes 
the Babylonian) who in 156 B.c. took part in the 
embassy of the philosophers to Eome (p. 226), but 
apparently did not long survive it. Of the numerous 
pupils of Diogenes, Antipater of Tarsus was his suc- 
cessor in the chair at Athens, while Archedemus, 
also of Tarsus, founded a school in Babylon. Two other 
pupils of Diogenes, Boethus and Pansetius, will meet ua 
in § 80. 

§ 67. Character and Divisions of the Stoic System. 

Cif the numerous writings of the Stoic philosophers 
for the first three centuries of the school only fragments 
remain. The later accounts usually treat the Stoic 
doctrine as a whole, without expressly saying what 
doctrines belong to Zeno, and what are due to his 
successors, especially Chrysippus.^ Hence it remains 
for us to set forth the system in the form which it 

> A detailed investigation on only partially accept, will be 

this subject, the results of which, found in R. Hirzel, Lntersuchttn" 

so far as they go beyond what gen zu Cicero^s phil. Sohr\ften, iL 

LB hitherto acknowledged, I can a. 1882. 
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assumed after Chrysippi yg, and at^ the same time to 
mark the distinctions of teaching within the school, so 
far as they are known to us and can be made out with 
probability. 

What led the founder of the Stoic school to philo- 
sophy was in the first instance the necessity of finding 
a firm support for his moraLJife» He first sought to 
satisfy this need with the Cynic Crates. His followers 
also regarded themselves as ofi'shoots from theCynic 
branch of the So cratic sc hool, and when tS^ey wished to 
name the men who had come nearest to their ideal of 
the sage they mentioned Diogenes and Antisthenes be- 
side Socrates. Like these philosophers their object is 
to make man independen t and h appy by virtue ; like 
them they define philosophy as the practice of virtue. 
{aa-fcffo-is äperrjs^ Studium virtutis^ sed per ipsam 
virtuterrij Sen. 'Ep.' 89, 5), and make the value of 
theoretic inquiry dependent on its importance for moral 
life. Their conception of moral duties stands close to 
that of the Cynics (cf. § 71 f.). But what essentially 
distinguished the Stoa from Cynicism, and carried even 
its founder beyond the Cynics, is the importance which 
the Stoics ascribe to scientifi^jaqiiixy. The final 
object of philosophy lies for them in its influence on 
the moral condition o f man. But true morality is im- 
possible without true knowledge ; ' virtuous ' and ' wise ' 
are treated as synonymous terms, and though philosophy 
is to coincide with the exercise of virtue, it is at the same 
tim6 defined as 'the knowledge of the divine and human.' 
If Herillus explained knowledge as the highest good 
and final aim of life, he returned in this from Zeno to 
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Aristotle. On the other hand, it was an attempt to 
retain Stoicism in Cynicism when Aristo not only 
despised learned culture, but also determined to be 
ignorant of dialectics and physics, because the first was 
useless, and the second transcended the powers of 
human knowledge. In the same feeling, Aristo, in his 
* Ethics,' attributed a value only to the discussions of 
principles ; the more special rules of life, on the other 
hand, he explained as indifferent. Zeno himself saw 
in scientific knowledge, the indispensable condition of 
moral action, just as he had borrowed from the Aca- 
demicians the^division of philosophy into logic, physics, (^^ 
and ethics (see p. 167). For this systematic grounding 
of his ethics, he went back primarily to Heracleitus, 
whose physics were commended to him before all 
others by the decisive manner in which he carries out 
the thought that all individual things in the world are 
only apparitions of one and the same being ; and that 
there is but one law. which governs the course of nature 
and ought to govern the action of men. On the other 
hand, Zeno found a difficulty in the Platonic and Aristo- 
telian metaphysics. He was repelled by the_.dualism 
which placed the action of necessity by the side of the 
action of reason in the world (cf. pp. 148, 197) and 
thus seemed to endanger the absolute rule of reason 
in human life. Moreover, the idealism andjpirij.ualism 
of Plato and Aristotle, apart from the difficulties in 
which it had involved its authors, could not be united 
with the nomi nalism which Z eno had derived from 
Antisthenes (p. 118), while it also appeared too little 
fitted to secure a firm basis for action for Zeno to 
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adopt it. The more decidedly did he and his school 
introduce the Socratic-PlatoiuatßlfiülQg5c<and the belief 
in Providence connected with it, into their view of the 
world. In many^tails also he supplemented the Hera- 
cleitean physics by the Aristotelian. Still greater is the 
influence of the Peripatetic logic on the Stoic, especially 
after Chrysippus. But even in his ethics Zeno was at 
pains to soften the harshness and severity of Cynicism, 
with the most important results. Hence the Stoic philo- 
sophy is by no means a continuation of the Cynic, but it 
has altered and supplemented it with the help of every- 
thing which could be borrowed from earlier systems. 

The three parts of philosophy, which the Stoics 
enumerated (though Cleanthes added rhetoric to logic, 
politics to ethics, and theology to physics), were not 
always taught in the same order, and different opinions 
prevailed aß to their relative value. The highest 
place was sometimes assigned to physics, as the know- 
ledge *of divine things,' sometimes to ethics, as the 
most important science for men. Zeno and Chrysippus 
however, belong to those who began with logic, passed 
from this to physics, and ended with ethics. 

§ 68. The Stoic Logic. 

Under the term Logic, which perhaps Zeno was 
the first to use, the Stoics since the time of Chrysippus 
comprehended all inquiries which were related to 
inward or outward speech (the \6yo9 svhidOsros and 
m-pocfyofJiKos^ lihej divided, it therefore, into rhetoric 
and dialectic ; and to the latter the doctrine of the cri- 
teria and determination of concepts was sometimes 
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subordinated, and sometimes added as on an equal rank. 
In dialectic they distinguished the doctrine of what was 
significant from that of the thing signified {to crrjiialvov 
and TO crrjfiatvSfjLSvov). Under the former they included 
poetics, the theory of music and grammar, to the 
development of which in Alexändnäifand Roman times 
Stoicism largely contributed. The doctrine of what 
was signified corresponds in all essentials to our formal 
logic. That of the criteria contains the theory of 
knowledge which prevailed in the school. 

In opposition to Plato and Aristotle, the Stoics are 
pronounced e mpirics. If Antisthenes had recognised 
reality in individual things only, Zeno draws the con-^ 
elusion that all knowledge must proceed from the 
perception of th e individu al. According to the Stoics, 
the soul is at its birth like a tahulajrg^a ; everything 
must be given to it by the objects. The presentation 
{<f>avTaaria) is, as Zeno and Cleanthes said, an impres- 
sion (rvircoais) of things in the soul, or, as Chrysippus 
thought, a change of the soul caused by them, which 
instructs us sometimes on external circumstances, and 
sometimes also (as Chrysippus at least expressly re- 
marks) on our internal conditions and activities. 

Out of perception arise our recoll^fitions, and from 
these experience (cf. p. 182). By conclusions from 
what is given in perception we arrive at gen eral. 
presentations (svvoiai). So far as these are derived 
naturally and without artificial assistance from universal 
experiences, they form those * common concepts ' (koivoI 
Svvoiaif notiticB communea) which determine the con- 
victions of men before any scientific investigation, and 
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are therefore called irpoXrj'y^sis^ a term borrowed from 
Epicurus and apparently first used in this sense by 
Chrysippus. Science rests on regulated demonstration 
and formation of concepts. The chief value of science 
is that it forms a conviction which cannot be shaken 
by objections (/caraXiy-^t^ da'(j)aX7)9 /cal dfisraTTTanos 
VTTO \6yov\ or a sys tem of such convictions. As all 
our presentations arise out of perceptions, the value of 
the knowledge they afford must depend on the question 
whether there are perceptions of which it is certain 
that they agree with the objects perceived. But this 
the Stoics maintai n. In their view a part of our con- 
ceptions is of such a nature that they compel us to give 
assent to them {avyKarariOsaOai) ; they are connected 
with the consciousness that they can only arise from 
something real, and have direct evidence {ivdpysui). 
Hence' wtreiTwe assent to these presentations we appre- 
hend the subject itself. It is in assenting to such a 
presentation tha^/accorSing to Zeno, conception consists 
(KaTaXr}yJn9^ a term invented by Zeno). The concept, 
then (as distinguished from the evvoua^ see supra), has 
the same contents as the simple presentation, but is 
distinguished from it by the consciousness of its agree- 
ment with the object. A presentation which carries this 
cons"ciousness witB it is called by Zeno a * conceptual 
presentation ' {<\>avTa(TLa KaraXriirTLKri, which in the 
first instance doubtless means a presentation which is 
suited to become a KaraXrjylris). Consequently he 
maintains that f*f>n f*fptnn1 prfnentfili ii n i ' l Ihr rrifm ov 
^of truth. But as the * common concepts ' arise out of 
perceptions as their results, these can also be regarded 
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as natural standards of truth, so that Chrysippus could 
speak of aX(T07}ai9 and TrpoXrjyJris as criteria.* But the 
possibility of knowledge is proved by the Stoics in the 
last resort by the assertion that otherwise no action 
with rational conviction is possible. Yet they involved 
themselves in the contradiction that on the one hand 
they made perception the standard of truth, and on 
the other looked for perfectly certain knowledge from 
science only. This, indeed, notonly corresponded to 
their scientific requirements, but to the practi cal d e« 
mands of a system which made the virtue and happiness 
of men depend on their subordination to a universal law. 
The part of ' dialectic ' which corresponds to our 
formal logic has to do with what is signified or ex- 
pressed (\6kt6v\ and this is either complete or incom- 
plete ; the first form concepts, the second propositions. 
The most important of their views regarding con- 
cepts is the doctrine of categories. The Stoics had 
only four categ ories in the place of the Aristotelian ten. 
These four were related to each other in such a manner 
that each succeeding one is a closer determination of 
that which precedes, and therefore comprises it. They 
are su bstratum {vTro/cslfisvoVy also ovaia) ; p roperty (to 
iroiov or 6 irotosy sc. X6yo9)y which again subdivides 
into K0LV&9 iroLov and ihiays ttoiov; j^ality ^ (jr&s 
e-)(pv)y and related quality {irpos rl irons s^ov). The 
general concept under which all the categories come is 

' On the other hand, it is im- and Cleanthes, and as regards 

probable that the statement that Zeno it cannot be harmonised 

some of the older Stoics made with Sext. Math. vii. 150 ff., Cia 

the ipOhs x6yo5 the criterion Acad. ii. 2L 77, i, II, i2, 
(Diog. viL 64) refers to Zeno 
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by some considered Being (probably Zeno) ; by others 
(Chrysippus) Something (tI). This Something is again 
divided into Being an^J Sot ^ be ing. Among complete 
assertions or propositions, judgments or statements 
(ä^uofjLara) are those which are either true or false. 
The Stoics distinguished simple (categoric) and com- 
pound judgments, and among the latter they treated 
hypothetical judgments with especial care. In their 
treatment of syllogisms also, they gave such prominence 
to the hypothetical and disjunctive that they only were 
to be regarded as inferences in the proper sense. But 
the scientific value of this Stoic logic is very slight, and 
if in details it enters here and there into SlDre-^recise 
inquiry, the pedantic external formalism,, which Chrys- 
ippus especially introduced into logic, could not be of 
advantage to the general condition of the science. 

§ 69. The Stoic Physics ; the ultimate Basis , and 

the Universe. 

The view which the Stoics took of the world is 
governed by a triple tendency. In opposition to the 
dualism of the Platonic and Aristotelian metaphysics, 
it aims at the unity of the final cause, and the order 
of the world which proceeded from it : it is monistic. 
In contrast to their idealism, it is realistic_and even 
ma terialistic . Nevertheless, they regarded everything 
in the world as the work o f reason , as their ethics de- 
manded, and the final basis of the world wae-abeohite 
reason. Their point of view is essentially teleological 
and theological, and their Monism becomes a Pan- 
theism (cf. p. 233). 
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In the doctrine of the Stoics only bodies are a 
reality. That was real, they urged, which is active 
or passive, but this property is only found in bodies. 
Hence they not only explained all substances, without 
excluding the human soul and the Deity^ as bodie s, but 
all properties of things were also regarded as existing in 
something corporeal, in the currents of air {irvsvfiara^ 
by which they are spread abroad, and from which they 
receive the tension {rovos) which kee^sjjißm together. 
As this naturally holds good of the soul-bodies also, 
the virtues, passions, wisdom, walking, &c., as condi* 
tions of the soul, are called bodies and living beings. 
That empty space, place, time, and the notion in the 
mind {Xsktov^ cf. p. 237), were not to be regarded as 
bodies was only an inconsistency, though, it is true, 
an unavoidable one. In order to be able to explain 
from this point of view the fact that the soul permeates 
the body through its whole extent, and the properties 
of things the things to which they belong, the Stoics, 
in their doctrine of the Kpaa-is hC oXcov^ denied the 
impenetrability of bodies. They maintained that one 
body could penetrate another in all its parts with out 
becoming one material with it. Yet, in spite of their 
materialism, the Stoics distinguished between the 
materiaLaöd-thßJorces at work in it. The first taken 
by itself they regarded as without properties, and 
derived all properties of things from the ratio nal powe r 
(Xoyosi) which i)enetrates them. Even the filling up 
of space was derived from two movements, one causing 
condensation, the other rarefaction, one proceeding 
inward?, tue other outwards. But all the powers opera- 
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ting in the world come from one original power, as is 
proved by the unity of the world, the combination and 
h«irmony of all its parts. Like all that is real, this also 
miij>t be corporeal, and is regarded more precisely as 
warm vapour (Trvfv/xa), or nr e, for i t is warmth whi?h 
begets, enlivens, and moves all things. But, on the 
other hand, the perfection of the world and the adapta- 
tion of means to ends, and more especially the rational 
element in human nature, shows that this final cause of 
the world must at the same time be the most perfect 
reason, the kindest, most philanthropic nature — in a 
word, the Deity. It is this just because it consists of 
the most perfect material. As everything in the 
world is indebted to it for its properties, its movement 
and life, it must stand to the universe in the same 
relation as our soul to our body. It penetrates all things 
as the TTvsvfia^ or artistic fire (ttO/o rs'yyi'fcov), enlivening 
them, and containing their germs in itself (Xoyoi 
airspfiaTiKol). It is the soul, the spirit {vovs)j the 
reason (\cy09) of the world. Providence, destiny, 
nature, universal law, &c. ; for all these conceptions 
denote the same object from various sides. But as in 
V the soul of man, though it is present in the whole 
body, the governing part is separate from the rest, and 
a special seat is assigned to it, so also in the soul of 
the universe. The Deity or Zeus has his seat in the 
uttermost circle of the world (according to Arched emus 
in the centre, and to Cleanthes in the sun), from 
whence he spreads himself through the world. But 
yet his distinction from the world is relative — the dis- 
tinction between what is directly and what is indirectly 
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divine. In themselves both are the same; there is 
but one and the same being, of which a part takes the 
form of the world, while another part retains its original 
shape, and in that shape confronts the first as the 
operative cause or the Deity. Even this distinction of 
appearance is transitory; it has arisen in time, and 
in time it will pass away. 

In order to form the world the Deity changed the 
fiery vapour, of which it consists, first into air, then 
into water, in which he was immanent as a formative 
power {Xoyos airspfjuaTLKos). From the water, beneath 
his operation, a part was precipitated as earth; another 
l)art remained water, a third became air, and out of 
air, by still further rarefaction, was kindled the ele- 
mentary fire. Thus was formed the body of the world 
in distinction to its .soul^theDeity. But as this 
opposition has arisen in time, so with time it passes away. 
When the course of the present world has come to an 
end, a conflagration will change everything into a 
monstrous mass of fiery vapour. Zeus receives the 
world back again into himself in order to emit it again 
at a preordained time (cf. p. 69 ff.). Hence the 
history of the world and the Deity moves in an endless 
circle between the formation and the destruction of 
the world. As these always follow the same law, ^ 
the innumerable successive worlds are all so exactly 
similar, that in every one the same persons, things, 
and events occur, down to the minutest details, as 
are found in all the rest. For an inexorable necessity, 
a strongly connected chain of cause and effect governs 
all events. In such a strictly pantheistic system 

R 
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this is thoroughly consistent, and it is also expressed 
in the Stoic definition of fa te or destinYa .Jjf- nature 
and providence. Even the human will makes no. 
exception in this respect. Man acts ^oluntajüy, in 
so far as it is his own impulse (opfirj) which moves him i 
even that which fate ordains, he can do voluntarily, i,€. 
with his own assent; but do it he must imder any 
circumstancemi^ien^em fata ducuntj nolentem tra^ 
hurU. On this connection of all things {avfiirdOsic 
rS)v oXxov) rests the unity, and on the rationality oi 
the cause from which it proceeds, rest the beauty and 
perfection of the world ; and the more eagerly the 
Stoics strove to establish their belief in Providence by 
proofs of every kind, the loss could they renounce the 
duty of proving the iimVArgg^] pAr£Q<><4nTi of the world, 
(x^ and defending it against the objections to which the 
numerous evils existing in it gave rise. Chrysippus 
appears to have been the chief author of this physical 
theology and t,hpf>rii^y. But we also know of him that 
he carried out the proposition that the world was made 
for gods and men with the pettiest and most super- 
ficial teleology. Even if the leading idea of the Stoic 
theodicy, that the imperfection of the individual 
•' subserves the perfection of the whole, has formed a 
pattern for all later attempts of a similar kind, yet 
the task of uniting moral evil with thejr t heolo gical 
determinism was for the Stoics the more difficult, 
owing to the blackness of the colours in which they 
were accustomed to define the extent and power of 
this evil. 
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§ 70. Natvre and Man. 

In their doctrine of nature the Stoics adhered less 
closely to Heracleitus than to Aristotle, as was inevitable 
in the existing state oTknöWledge. Leaving out of sight 
some subordinate deviations they followed Aristotle in 
their doctrine of the four, elements, and though they 
deemed it unnecessary' to establish the aether as a fifth 
body beside them, they made a distinction between the 
ethereal and the earthly fire. The first moved in circles, 
the second in straight lines (cf. p. 198). The Stoics 
again and again insisted that all elementary matters 
constantly passed one into another, that all things were 
to be conceived in pefpefual change^ and in this way 
the world was held together. For this reason it was 
Xiot their object to deny the fixed condition of things 
as Heracleitus did, or with Aristotle to limit this change 
to the world beneath the moon (cf. p. 200). 

In their views on the structure of the universe they 
adhered to the prevailing notions. They regarded the 
stars as fixed in their spheres ; their fire was nurtured 
by exhalations firofll the earth and the waters ; their 
divinity and rationality were derived from the purity of 
this fire. The whole realm of nature is divided into 
four classes ; which are distinguished in such a manner 
that inorganic things are kept together by a simple 
s^c9y plants by <f>vais, animals by a soul, men by a 
rational souL 

Among these creatures man only has a higher 
interest for our philosophers, and in man the soul. 
The soul, like all that is real, has a corp oreal na ture ; 

H 2 
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it comes into being with the body in the physical 
mode of generation ; but the material is the purest and 
noblest, a part of the divin e fir e which descended into 
the bodies of men when they first arose out of the 
SRther, and passes from the parents to the children as an 
offshoot of their souls. This fire of the soul is nourished 
by the blood, and the governing part of the soul (the 
Tfysfiovi/cov) has its seat in the heart, the centre of the 
course of the blood (according to Zeno, Cleanthes, 
Ohrysippus, &c., from whom only a few authors deviate). 
From hence seven offshoots spread out, viz. the five 
senses, the power of speech and of procreation, to their 
corresponding organs. But the seat of person ality l ies 
only in the governing part or reason, to which belong 
both the lower and the higher activities of soul, and in 
its power lies the assent to conceptions, as well as to 
resolutions of will — both only in the sense which the 
Stoic determinism allows (cf. p. 242 X After death, all 
souls, according to Cleanthes, but according to Chrysippus 
only those who had obtained the necessary force, the souls 
of the wise, continue till the...endjif the world, in order 
to return at that time into the Deity. But the limited 
duration of this continued life did not deter the Stoics, 
and Seneca especially, from describing the blessedness 
of the higher life after death in colours not unlike 
those of Plato and the Christian theologians. 

§ 71. The Stoic Ethics : their general traits. 

If everything obeys the laws of th e universe, man 
only is qualified by his reason to know them and 
follow them consciously. This is the leading thought 
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of the Stoic doctrine of Ethics. Their supreme prin- 
ciple is in general the life according to nature — o/jloXo- 
youjjLspoDS ry <f>v<TeL ^ßv. That this principle was not 
thus formulated till the successors of Zeno, while he 
required only ofjuoKoyovfjuspay^ fiyi/, the life consistent 
with itself (Arius Did. in Stob. * Eel.' ii. 132), is the 
more improbable as Diog. vii. 87 definitely states the 
contrary, and even Polemo, Zeno's teacher, had re- 
quired a life according to nature (p. 169). If Cleanthes 
named the nature to which our lives are to correspond 
Koivif <f>v(7L9, and Chrysippus called it universal and 
more especially human nature, the correction is chiefly 
verbal. The most universal impulse of nature is in 
every creature the impulse to self-preservation ; only 
what serves this end can have a value (a^/a) and con- 
tribute to its happiness ( evZaiixovia^ svpoia ßiov). Hence 
for a rational being that only has a value which is in 
accordance with reason ; for it virtu e onl y is a £ .ood, 
and in virtue alone consists its hap piness, which con- 
sequently is not connected williany further condition 
(virtue is aifrdpfcrj^ irpos ttjv evBacfioviav), Conversely, 
the only evil i s vice {Kaxla), All else is indifferent 
(ahtd^opov) ; life, health, honour, possessions, &c., are 
not goods ; death, sickness, contempt, poverty, &c., are 
not evils. Least of all can pleasure be considered a good, 
or the highest good, and sought for its own sake. 
Pleasure i s a con sequence of our activity, if this is of the 
right kind (for domg right ensures the only true satis- 
faction), but it can never be its aim. If all Stoics did 
not go 4o far as Cleanthes, who would not have pleasure 
reckoned among thiogs according to nature, yet all 
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denied tliat it had any value by itself. For this reason 
they sought the special happiness of the virtuous man 
in freedom from disturbance, in repose of spirit, and 
inward independence. As virtue alone has a value for 
men, the eflFort to attain it isihe most universal lawof. 
his nature. This conception of law and duty is more 
prominent among the Stoics than among earlier iGoral 
philosophers. But as the rational impulses are accom- 
panied in man with irrational and unmeasured im- 
pulses or passions* (which^eno^ reduced to four main 
passions — pl easure. Hf Rirft^ anTiPty, ^"jf^T^)j the Stoic 
virtue is essentially a battle with the passions ; they 
are an irrational and morbid element {äppcoan^fiaray 
and if they become habitual, voaoi ylrvj^rjs) ; they must 
not only be regulated (as the Academicians and Peri- 
patetics wished) but eradicated. Our duty is to attain 

apn.thjj or frggdnnr^ from p assions. In opposition to 

the passions, virtue consists in the rational quality cf 
the soul. The first condition is a right notion in 
regard to our conduct ; virtue, therefore, is called 
knowledge, and want of virtue want of knowledge. 
But with this knowledge, in the mind of the Stoics, 
strength of mind and will (roi/oy, svroviay icx^^y 
Kpdros)^ on which Cleanthes especially laid weight, is 
so directly connected that the essence of virtue can be 
equally well found in it. Zeno considered insigh t 
{^povqais) to be the common root ot all virtues; 
Cleanthes, strength of soul ; Aristo, health. From the 
time of Chrysippus it is usual to seek it in wisdom 
(<ro<^/a) as the science of divine and human thing??. 

' UdOns^ defined as &A070S ^vxn^ Klvriats, or 6pfiii vKfovdCovaa» 
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From wisdom four cardinal virtues were thought to 
arise, which were in their turn variously divided : in- 
sights bravery, splf-nn ntrol (n-Mffipnmwrf)^- and justic e, 
Cleanthes, however, put endurance {i^Kpdreta) in the 
place of insight. According to Aristo (and in reality 
according to Cleanthes also), the diflFerent virtues are 
distinguished only by the objects in which they express 
themselves ; but Chrysippus aud later writers assume 
internal and qualitative diflFerences between them. 
Yet they adhered to the principle that as expressions of 
one and the same spirit they were indissolubly con- 
nected ; where one virtue is, of necessity all must be ; 
and similarly where one vice is, all must be. Hence all 
virtues are equal in meritj^all vices in depravity. It is, 
in fact, merely a maitgü:_ofjpiritj this alone makes the 
fulfilment of duty {KaOrJKOv) a virtuous action {/car- 
opOayfjui); the form in which it is expressed is in- 
difierent. This spirit, according to the Stoic belief, 
must be altogether present or not present at all. Virtue 
and vice are qualities which adinit_of no difference of 
d egree { htaOiasLs — ^not merely s^ets) ; there is nothing 
intermediate between them ; no man can possess them 
in part; he must either have them or be without 
them ; he must be virtuous or vicious, a sage or a fool, 
and therefore the change from folly to wisdom is 
momentary ; while proficients {irpoKoirrovrss)^ men are 
still fools. The wise man is the ideal of all perfec- 
tion, and as this is the only condition of ha ppiness, 
he is the ideal of all happiness, while the fool is 
the pattern of all vice and misery. The first, as 
the Stoics set forth with declamatory pathos, ia 
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alone free, alone beautiful, ricli, happy, &c. He 
possesses all virtues and all knowledge; in all things 
he does what is right and he alone does it ; he is the 
only real king, statesman, poet, prophet, pilot, &c. 
He is entirely free from needs and sorrows, and the 
only friend of the gods. His virtue is a possession 
which cannol be lost^ or at most, as Chrysippus allows, 
through disease of mind) ; his happiness is like that of 
Zeus, and cannot be increased by duration. The fool, 
on his part, is thoroughly bad and miserable, a slave, 
a beggar, a blockhead ; he cannot do what is right, or 
anything that is not wrong ; all fools are lunatics (was 
äit>poi>v fiatvsrai). But, in the belief of the Stoics, all 
men, with few exceptions, and those rapidly disappear- 
ing, ^are_fools. Even to the most celebrated statesmen 
and heroes at most the inconsistent concession is made 
that they are afflicted with the common vices of man- 
kind to a less degree than other people. 

In all this the Stoics are essentially followers of 
the principles of Cynicismj^with the alterations which 
arose from the more scientific establishment and expo- 
sition of their principles. Yet Zeno could not hide 
from himself that these doctrines required considerable 
limitations and modifications. These modifications 
were not only the condition on which they could pass 
beyond the narrow limits of a sect, and become an 
historical power ; they arose out of the common pre- 
suppositions of the Stoic ethics. A system which 
in practice recognised harmony with nature, and in 
\ theory universal conviction, as the standard, could not 
\ place itself in such striking contradiction to either, as 
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Antisthenes and Diogenes had done without scruple. 
Hence, in the doctrine of goods, three classes are dis- 
tinguished among morally indifferent things; those 
which are according to nature and therefore have a 
value (df/a), being desirable and preferable (7r/>0777/x^z/a) 
in themselves; those which are against nature, and 
therefore without value [aira^ia) and to be avoided 
(airoTTporjyfjbsva) ; and finally those which have neither j 
merit nor demerit, the aBtd^opa in the narrower sense. \ 
Aristo, who contested this division, and saw the 
mission of man (reXos) in entire indifference to goods, 
by thus returning from Zeno to Antisthenes drew 
upon himself the reproach that he made all action on 
principle impossible. Herillus, it is true, deviated 
from Zeno in maintaining that a part of things morally 
indifferent, though it could not be referred to the 
final obje<;tof life (tA-o^), could yet form a subordinate 
and separate object {iriroTskb). Only by this modifica- 
tion of their doctrine of goods was it possible for the 
Stoics to gain a positive relation to the purposes of 
practical life, but it cannot be denied that they fre- 
quently made a use of it which it is impossible to har- 
monise with the strictness of the Stoic principles. In 
connection with the relation to what is desirable or the 
reverse stood the conditioned or * intermediate ' duties 
iftsaa KadriKOvra\ which are distinguished irom the 
perfect {KaropßdfiaTa)» In all these it is a ques- 
tion of rules which lose their force under certain 
circumstances. As, moreover, a relative valuation of 
certain äBLd<f)opa is allowed and even required, so also 
is the apathy of the wise man softened to the degree 
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tliat ic 15 allowed that the lieginiiiDgs of the passioDs 
are foand eTea in him, though they do not win his assent, 
and certain rational emotions {mraOsiai) are fonnd in 
him odIv. FinaÜT, the less that the Stoics Tentuied 
to name any one in their midst a wise man, the more 
donbtfully that many among them expressed themselves 
in this respect with regard to Socrates and Diogenes, 
the more nnavoidable was it that the men who were 
* Prodcients ' should find a place in ever increasiiig 
importance between the fools and the wise, nntil at 
length they are hardly distinguishable from the wise 
in the Stoic descriptions. 

§ 72. Ci>ntinuation^ Applied iforals. The Belation 

of Sti>ici&m to Rdiffion^ 

If discussions on separate moral relations and 

duties ovx?upy universally a large space in the post- 
Aristotelian period, the Stoics (with the exception of 
Aristo, cf. p, 233) are more especially inclined to them. 
They appear to ha\ e had a peculiar predilection for 
the casuistical questions to which the collision of 
duties gives rise. Important as discussions of this 
kind were for the practical influence of Stoic ethics, 
and for the spread of purer moral conceptions, their 
scientific value was not very great, and the treatment 
appears at times to have been very trivial. So far as we 
know them, they are characterised bv a double effort : 
on the one hand, thev tend to make the individual in- 
dependent of everything externaL-in-his moral self- 
certainty ; on the other, to be jnst in thp HntiVa which 
arise out of his relation to the greater whole of which 
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he is a part. In the first sphere lie the traits which 
mark Stoicism as a descendant of Cynicism; in the 
second, those by which it surpassed and supplemented 
Cynicism. Perfect independence of everything which 
does not influence our moral nature, elevation above 
external relations and bodily conditions, the self-suffi- 
ciency of the wise, the freedom from needs such as 
Diogenes enjoyed, is also an ideal of the Stoics. If the 
cynical mode of life is not generally required, yet it is 
found worthy of the philosopher in case circumstances 
allow it. The principle that the moral character of actions 
depends only on the feelin gs, and not on the external 
act, misled the Stoics, as it misled their predecessors, 
into many strange and one-sided assertions, though the 
most repellent objections brought against them in this 
respect are in part purely hypothetical, and in part 
appear to have been put forward as a deduction from 
views which they controverted. Finally, in order to 
secure for men their independence under any circum- 
stances, they permitted voluntary departure from life 
{i^arffoyri). This was not only a refuge from extreme 
distress, but they saw in it the noblest preservation of 
moral freedom, a step by which a man proved that he 
regarded life among things indifferent, and which he 
is justified in taking whe nce ver circum stances make it 
appear to be more in accordance with nature that he 
should leave his earthly life than remain in it. Zeno, 
Cleanthes, Eratosthenes, Antipater, and many other 
Stoics, ended their lives in this manner. 

Independently as the Stoic confronted everything 
which is not himself, he nevertheless felt himself closely 
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>.'-'iirxH4T MJ 'jc^IlIi Ilia kiiiiL Bj virtue of his lationalitj 
man d^is HrmsHJf :i -yuz ot tJ htwarr&aaX wfac^, and he n 
t\xus picrii:^ ta work, iük* Üiiä3[iis2lii ; he knows that he 
is aacuniil J dkiu t j dIL racionsil beings^ looks on them 
::11 OS aunuigeneoas and haying equal rights^ and stand- 
:tig under the s&nie laws of nanzre and leaäCHi ; and he 
> ^;::utis ic a:^ wheir nacairal aim. to live fisr one another. 
rhu:?- :ae impoLie :x > aociecy ü fixinded immediatelj on 
'.ium ;ui nacu rr?^ whica reqiures the two pnmazj oondi- 
t'.ouä^ of st.\:iecv« fustiiie and hamanitr. Not merely 
jlIL wise meu«. che Stoics saj«are Mends bjnatnie^ they 
ac>cr*.S* U'-iv^rsallj :!o aiga a value to f riendship that 
i.^ev io uoc >Ui:veeii in bringing their principles of the 
5<-it-^<L:ücu'Ucy oc the wise entirelj into harmony with 
•,-K;^ :tvvii 01 rrveaviship-. Ail the other connections of 
Miv^u arx* jIs>^^ r^\.'v^:ni5ed by them as having a moral im« 
' \»i K .1 : tcv' . r! V'v ryccn.meiid marriüure, and would have it 
V i; ♦. u\: .'u: ::: Jk viine and morjl spirit. If thev could not 
\s»'vv auv >-ca.r*y yarc in yoiitios, yet in the philosophical 
>».üvvls oi Iu:or Juirr^-Lity it was the Scoios who occupied 
'.hctti.^^c?? *-iio;>c uduutelv with the duties of civic 
' x\ a.uv.1 ^il.o rruiu^fvi the largest number of indepen- 
.loii;; *.vi-::vMi caJLTOcCcrs* In their view, it is true, the 
sv*ii'.ii.vtiou of ;ik man with the whole of humanity was 
viv^iv» iti»j.vrtaut thiiu the connection of the indiWdual 
>^.;:i l»i;s v.vi::ou* Co<>m op:Iitanism took the place of 
ivluu*?s A-'-'^i of this the iStoios were the most zealous 
;;v.a >o,v\V5^:\it jHx^phets» Since it is the equality of rea- 
>v^n III tho iudivivluals on which all community among 
utou ie>ts, the two mu$t be co-extensive. All men 
are akiu. Thev have all a sim ilar origi n and the same 
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missioiU- All stand under one law, are citizens of 
one state, members of one body. All men as men 
have a claim to our beneficence. Even slaves can 
claim their rights at our hands, and show themselves 
worthy of our respect. Even to our enemies we, as 
men, owe clemency and ready support. This last point 
is often and earnestly insisted upon among the Stoics 
of the Roman times. 

"When this connection of all rational beings is carried 
further we attain to the conception of the world as a 
community consisting of god sjind men .^ To the laws 
and arrangements of this community unconditional 
subjection is demanded. It is in this obedience to 
the laws of the universe, and submission to destiny, A'^^^ 
upon which the Stoics are never "weary oT insisting, 
that the essential part of religion lies from their point 
of view. P iety is the knowledge of the worship of the 
gods (iirLan^fiTj ffscjp ^spairBias^ Diog« vii. 119 ; Stob. 
' Eel.' ii. 106). But in its essence worship of the gods 
consists in correct notions abo.ut them, in obedience to 
their will, and imi tatio n of their perfection (Sen. ' Ep.' 
95. 47, Epict. *Man.' 31. 1), in purity of heart and 
will (Cic. «N. D.'ii.28, 71 ; Sen. ' Fr.' 123); in a word, 
in wisdom and virtue. True religion is not dis- 
tinguished from philosophy. With regard to anything 
fmi:her which was contained in the national religion the 
Stoics had much to say. The impropriety of the an- , 
thropomorphic belief in deities, the unworthy charact er of 2/ 

* 'X'öffrriiia ix BtSöv Kcä iy6p<&- Chrysippus) : iroXis fi awiarTiKtv 

vmw KcH rwv Iveica ro^roav 7670- ^| &pdp<&vav rc Kcä Qtwp (Muson. 

vvroiP (Diog. vii. 138; Stob. ap. Stob. * Floril.* 40. 9> 
* EgI.* L 444 after Podidonius and 
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the mythical narratives aboutgods and heroes, the inanity 
of the traditional ceremonies, are condemned from the 
time of Zeno by older and younger members of the 
Rchool, and by no one more severely than Seneca of 
the authors known to us. Yet the Stoics as a whole 
are not opponents, but defen ders of the national religion, 
partly, as it seems, because they find a proof of its truth 
in its general recognition, partly and more especially 
because they were unwilling to withdraw from the mass 
of men a support of morality which for them was 
indispensable. Phi losophjc aLt hool egy was thought to 
form the proper contents of mythology. In the gods 
of mythology the one god of the Stoics was to be 
worshipped directly or indirectly; directly under the 
form of Zeus, and indirectly under the form of the other 
gods so far as these are nothing but representations of 
divine powers, which manifest themselves to us in the 
stars, the elements, the fruits of the earth, in great 
men and benefactors of mankind. The means adopted 
by the Stoics to prove this philosophic truth ((f)v<TtKos 
y^ \6y09) in the myths was allegorical interpretation' 
Hitherto this mode of interpretation is only found xO- 
isolated instances ; but by the Stoics, and so far as w^ 
know by Zeno, it was made into a system, whil^ 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus applied it to such an extent^ 
aad with such incredible caprice and tastelessness, that> 
they could hardly be surpassed in this respect by their 
successors on heathen, Jewish, and Christian ground. 
Vrophecy, to which they ascribed the greatest value, was 
treated in the same spirit by Zeno, Cleanthes, Sphaorus, 
and especially by Chrysippus and his successors. 
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What was irrational was arti ficially rationa lised; by 
means of the int^erconnection of all things (avfiiraOeia^ 
p. 242), future events could be announced by certain 
natural signs^ which could be known and explained 
partly through natural gifts arising from the relation- 
>ship of God and man, and partly through artificial 
observation. No narrative of fulfilled predictions was 
so marvellous or poorly supported that it could not be 
justified in this manner. Hence, though the Stoics, 
perhaps before Pansetius, may have distinguished a 
triple theology : that of the philosophers, that of the 
statesmen, and that of the pbetsy and against the last, 
which is in truth nothing T)üt the mythology of the 
national religion, brought the most serious objections — 
yet this did not deter them from repressing vigorously 
any serious attack on the popular religion. This is 
proved by Clean thes' relation to Aristarchus of Samos, and 
the severity of Marcus Aurelius towards the Christians, 

II, The Epicurean Philosophy. 

§ 73. Epicunvs and his SchooL 

Epicurus, the son of Neocles the Athenian, was 
torn in Samos in December 342 or January 341 b.c. 
Introduced to the doctrine of Democritus by Nausi- 
phanes, and instructed by Pamphilus the Platonist, he 
«ame forward as a teacher in Colophon, Mitylene, and 
lampsacus, and after 306 B.c, in Athens. Here his 
garden was the meeting-place ot a circle which was filled 
^ith the deepest admiration for Epicurus and his teach- 
ing, and united intimate social intercourse with philo- 
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sophic studies. Women as well as men belonged to 
it. His doctrines were embodied in a number of 
treatises, to the style of which he devoted little care.* 
When he died, in 270 B.c., Hermarchus undertook to 
be leader of the society; Metrodorus, the favourite dis- 
ciple of Epicurus, and Polyasnus had died before their 
master. Next to these we may mention among Epi- 
curus' personal disciples Colotes, and Idomeneus, the 
historian. Polystratus also, the successor of Her- 
marchus, may have belonged to them. Polystratus was 
succeeded by Dionysius, whose successor was Basilides. 
Protarchus of Bargylium appears to have belonged 
to the second quarter of the second century, Demetrius 
the Laconian and Apollodorus (o Kijirorvpavvos) to the 
third. The school became widely spread in the Boman 
world, in which, about the middle of the second cen- 
tury B.c., C. Amafinius met with approval with his Latin 
exposition of the Epicurean doctrine. The pupil and 
successor of Apollodorus, Zeno of Sidon, taught with 
great success in Athens down to 78 B.C. His fellow- 
disciple and later successor Phsedrus was heard by 
Cicero at Rome as early as 90 B.c. Phsedrus was fol- 
lowed by Patro at Athens ; in Eome, Siro (Sciro) the 
teacher of Virgil was busy about 50 B.c. and Philo- 
dem us, of whose writings many were found in Hercu- 
laneum. To the same period belongs the poet of 
the school, Lucretius Cams (apparently 94-54 B.c.). 
Numerous other names of Epicureans are known to 

* We possess (through Diog. a number of Hercnianean frag- 

X. 35 ff.. 84 ff., 122 ff., 139 if.) ments especially from the P%«m?#, 

three didactic letters and a sketch and other fragments in Plutarch, 

of the ethics (the K<fpiat ^6^ai), also Cicero, Seneca, and others. 
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us ; the school, the spread of which is proved by 
Diog. X. 9, about 230 a.d,, and by Lactantius, * Inst., 
iii. 17, about 320 A.D., became extinct in the fourth cen- 
tury. But its capacity for scientific development was 
small, and if Epicurus was at pains to keep his pupils 
strictly to the letter of his doctrines (Diog. x. 12 etc.), 
he succeeded so well that none of them is known to 
have made any attempt worth mentioning towards 
their development« 

§ 74. The Epicurean System. The Canonic. 

With Epicurus far more exclusively than with Zeno 
his philosophic system is simply a means for practical 
objects,* He cared little for learned investigation and 
the mathematical sciences, to which he objected that 
they were useless and did not correspond to reality ; 
and indeed his own education in both respects was very 
insufficient. Even in dialectics he ascribed a value only 
to the inquiries into the criterion. This part of his 
system he called the Canonic. Physics in his opinion are 
only needed because the knowledge of natural causes 
frees us from the fear of the gods and death, and a 
knowledge of human nature shows us what we ought 



' Onr sonrces for the know- far as they have been deciphered 

ledge of it, besides the writings and published ; the fragments of 

and fragments mentioned in the Metrodonis. Colotes, kc, Diog. x. 

previous, note, are : Lucretius, 28 ff . ; and the information which 

Ih Serum Natura, who seems to we owe to Cicero, Plutarch, 

keep entirely to the physics of Sextus Empiricus, Seneca, Sto« 

Epicurus ; the writings of Philo- b»us, and others. 
ddmM found in Herculaneum, so 
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to desire or avoid. Hence this part of philosophy also 
has no independent importance. 

If with the Stoics empiricism and materialism are 
connected with practical onesidedness, the same con- 
nection is still more strongly marked in Epicumst 
It is entirely in the spirit of an ethical system, 
which regards the individual in himself only, that the 
material Individual is looked upon as the originally 
Eeal, and sensuous perception as the source of our pre- 
sentations. If man finds his highest mission in pre- 
serving his individual life from disturbance, he must 
not seek in the universe for the traces of a reason, on 
which he had to support himself and to whose laws he 
must become subject. Nor must he make any attempt 
to secure a theoretic basis for his conduct by a know- 
ledge of these laws. The world presents itself to him 
as a mechanism ; within this he arranges his life as well 
as he can, but he need not know more of it than that 
upon which his own weal or woe depends. For this ex- 
perience and natural intelligence appear to be suffi- 
cient without much logical apparatus. 

Agreeably with this point of view Epicurus in 
his Canonic primarily regards perception as the 
criterion of truth in theory, and in practice (see § 76) 
the feeling of pleasure and pain. Perception is the 
Obvious (ivepyeca) which is always true ; we cannot 
doubt it without rendering knowledge and action im- 
possible (p, 237). Even the deceptions of the senses 
prove nothing against it, for in them the fault lies, not 
in the perception, but in the judgment. The picture 
which we believed that we saw has really touched our 
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soul, but we have not the right to assume that aa 
object corresponds to it. (How we are to distinguish 
those pictures to which there is a corresponding object 
from those to which no object corresponds, we are not 
told.) Out of perceptions arise concepts (7rpo\i]yfr6C9\ 
since that which is repeatedly perceived becomes 
stamped upon the memory. As these .concepts relate 
to earlier perceptions, they are always true; hence 
beside perceptions {aladriaus) and feelings {irdOrj) 
concepts can be counted as criteria. And as even the 
presentations of the fancy arise, according to Epicurus, 
by the operation of objective pictures present to the 
soul (cf. p. 262), these also are included in criteria. 
It is only when we pass beyond perception as such, 
and form, from what we know, an opinion {vTroXrjslrts) on 
what we do not know, that the question arises whether 
this opinion is true or false. In order to be true, an 
opinion, if it refers to coming events, must be con- 
firmed by experience ; if it refers to the secret causes 
of phenomena, it must not be contradicted by them. 
Epicurus, in Diogenes, x. 32, mentions four ways by 
which we pass from perceptions to suppositions (im- 
voiai) ; but we must not look for a scientific theory of 
induction (as Philodemus shows us, irspl cqfieiwv) in 
him or in his school. 

§ 75. The Physics of Epicurus, The Gods, 

Epicurus' view of the world was in the first in- 
stance determined by the desire to exclude the inter- 
ference of supernatural causes from the world. Such an 
interference must deprive man of all inward security 

8 2 
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and keep bim in constant fear. This result the philo- 
sopher hopes to obtain most certainly by a purely 
mechanical explanation of nature. When he looked for 
such among the older systems (for he was neither in« 
dined nor qualified to form a theory of his own in 
natural science) none corresponded to his object more 
completely than that which seemed to afford the best 
points of connection with his ethical individualism — 
which had first attracted him, and was perhaps alone 
accurately known to him. This was the atomism of 
Democritus. Like Democritus, Epicurus explains the 
atoms and the void as the primary elements of all 
things. He takes the same view of the atoms as 
Democritus, only he ascribes to them a limited, not an 
infinite variety of shapes. By virtue of their weight 
the atoms descend in empty space ; but as they all fell 
with equal rapidity (as Aristotle pointed out) and hence 
cannot dash upon one another, and also because such 
an assumption seemed necessary for the freedom of 
the will, Epicurus assumed that they de\nated at will 
to an infinitesimal degree from the perpendicular line. 
Hence they dash on one another and become com- 
plicated, rebound, are partly forced upward, and thus 
give rise to those circular movements which create 
innumerable worlds in the most different parts of end- 
less space. These worlds, which are separated by 
portions of merely empty space (fieraKoa-fnay inter- 
Ymindia\ present the greatest variety of conditions ; 
but they have all arisen in time, and with time they 
will again pass away. 

As the origin of the world is said to have been brought 
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about by purely mechanical causes, so Kpicurus ascribes 
the greatest value to the fact that every individual thing 
in the world is to be explained in a purely mechanical 
manner and to the exclusion of all teleological points 
of view. But how we explain it is a matter of little 
importance. If we can only be certain that something 
has its natural causes, it matters little what the 
causes are. For the explanation of separate pheno- 
mena of nature Epicurus leaves us the choice of all the 
possible hypotheses, and does not absolutely reject such 
obvious absurdities as that the moon really waxes and 
wanes. That the sun is no larger, or but a little larger, 
than it seems to be, was persistently maintained by 
him and his school, no doubt in order that the credi- 
bility of the senses might not be impaired. 

Living beings were thought to come originally from 
the earth. In the first instance there were among 
them many marvellous forms, but only those which 
were capable of life have been preserved (cf. p. 74). In 
regard to the early condition and the gradual develop- 
ment of man we find attractive and intelligent 
suppositions in Lucretius ^v. 922 ff.). The soul of 
animals and men consists not only of elements of tire, 
air, and breath, but also of a peculiar matter, yet more 
delicate and mobile, which is the cause of perception, 
and is derived from the souls of the parents. But in 
men a rational part is added to the irrational part of 
the soul, which (like the Stoic 'qyefiovixov) has its seat 
in the breast, while the other permeates the whole 
body. At death the atoms of the soul are scattered, 
since they are no longer held together by the body. 
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This to Epicurus is a great comfort, for only the 
convictioD that we do not exist aftes death can set us 
free from the fear of the terrors of Hades. Of the 
activities of soul, not only sre perceptions explained 
(with Democritus) by a contact of the soul with the 
pictures (etSoiXa) wliich are given off from the surfiice 
of bodies and reach the soul through the senses, but 
the same explanation is given of the presentations of 
the fancy {<f>avTaariKal hrißoXai rrjs Biavoias)» In 
the latter, however, the soul is touched by pictures of 
which the objects are no longer in existence, or which 
have first formed themselves in the air fit>m the com- 
mingling of different idola, or from new combinations 
of atoms. Through the movements which the pictures 
create in the soul, when forcing themselves into it, 
earlier movements of the soul are awakened anew, and 
this is recollection. From the combination of a picture 
of recollection with a perception arises opinion, and 
with it the possibility of error (p. 259). The will 
consists in motions which are brought about in the 
8oul by presentations, and pass from it to the body. 
The freedom of the will, in the sense of pure inde- 
terminism, was strongly maintained by Epicurus, who 
also vigorously controverted the Stoic fatalism. Of 
any deeper psychological investigations into this point 
we find no trace in him. 

By these physics Epicurus hopes to have removed 
for ever the fear of the gods as well as the fear of 
death. It is true that he will not attack the belief in 
the gods. The universality of this belief seems to him 
a proof that it is founded on real experience, and the 
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pictures, from the appearance of which he can only 
explain it (see above), arise, at least in part, from real 
beings, and are perceptions, not merely pictures of 
imagination. Moreover, he feels the necessity of 
seeing his ideal of happiness realised among the gods. 
But he can only share the prevailing notions about 
the gods to a limited extent, for he is distinctly 
opposed to the relation in which they stand to the 
world. He assumes a plurality of gods — in fact he 
regards them as innumerable ; and he also considers it 
as self-evident that they should have the shape of man, 
as the most beautiful that can be conceived. He also 
attributes to them the distinction of sex, the need of 
food, and language, even the Greek language. But the 
happiness and immortality of the gods, the two leading 
marks of his conception of deity, require in his opinion 
that they should have fine bodies of light instead of 
our coarse bodies, and live in the intermundia, for in 
any other case they would be affected by the decay of 
the worlds in which they dwelt, and disturbed in their 
happiness by the prospect of this misfortune. Their 
happiness also requires that they should not be bur- 
dened with the care of the world and men, which the 
l)elief in providence lays upon them. Still more 
indispensable is this assumption for the repose of man, 
who has no more dangerous enemy than the opinion 
that higher powers interfere in the world. Epicurus 
is therefore the most pronounced opponent of this 
belief in any form. He can only derive the national 
religion from uncertainty and, above all, from timidity ; 
and he finds the Stoic doctrine of providence and 
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destiny, which are contradicted by the actual nature of 
the world, even more comfortless than the absurdities 
of mythology. That he has freed men from this 
delusion, from the fear of the gods {religio)y which 
oppressed them, is extolled as his immortal service by 
his admirers (as Lucretius, i. 62 ff.), while on the other 
hand, they commend his piety and his participation in 
the traditional worship of the gods. 



§ 76. The Ethics of Epicurus. 

As Epicurus in his Physics explained the atoms 
as the source of all being, he regards the individual in 
his Ethics as the aim of all action. The measure 
(Kav(i>v) for distinguishing good and evil is our feeling 
{Tra0o9y p. 259). The only absolute good is pleasure, 
after which all living things strive ; the only absolute 
evil is pain, which all avoid. Hence in general 
Epicurus, like Aristippus, regards pleasure as the final 
; object of our action. Yet by pleasure he does not 
mean the individual sensations of pleasure as such, 
but the happiness of an entire life. Our judgment 
must decide on separate enjoyments or pains by their 
relation to this. Further, he believes that the real 
importance of pleasure consists only in the satisfaction 
of a need, and hence in the removal of what is not 
pleasurable ; our final object is not positive pleasure, 
but freedom from pain ; not the motion, but the repose 
of the spirit. As the most essential conditions of this 
repose lie in the state of our feelings, Epicurus regards 
the pleasures and pains of the mind as far more im« 
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portant than those of the body. For however publicly 
and plainly he declares (in spite of some different 
expressions) that all pleasure and pain arise in the 
last resort from bodily conditions, yet he observes that 
only present delights and pains act upon the body^ 
whereas the soul is moved by those of the past and 
the future. These feelings, which rest upon memory, 
hope, and fear, are in his view so much the more 
violent that he feels himself justified in extolling the 
absolute power of the spirit over bodily pains with the 
same exaggeration as the Cynics and Stoics. The 
severest pains are only of short duration and quickly 
put an end to our life ; the less severe can be borne 
and overcome by superior intellectual enjoyments. 

Virtue is only a condition of repose of mind, but 
it is 80 indispensable a condition that, even according 
to Epicurus, happiness is indissolubly connected with 
virtue, however small the independent value which his 
system allows us to attribute to it. Insight frees us 
from the prejudices which disturb us, from empty 
fancies and wishes ; it teaches us the true art of life. 
Self-control preserves us from sorrows by correct con- 
duct in regard to pleasure and pain, bravery by the 
contempt of death and suffering ; to justice we owe it 
that no fear of punishment disturbs our equanimity. 
Epicurus himself led a pattern life, and his sayings fre- 
quently exhibit a purity of sentiment which goes far 
beyond their unsatisfactory scientific foundation. His 
ideal of the wise man approaches closely to the Stoic. 
If he does not ascribe to him either the Stoic apathy 
or their contempt of sensual enjoyment, yet he repre- 
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sents bim as so completely master of bis desires that 
they never lead him astray. He describes him, as so 
independent of all external things, his happiness as so 
complete, and his wisdom as so inalienable, that he 
can say of him no less than the Stoics of their ideal, 
that he walks as a god among men, and even on bread 
and water he need not envy Zeus. 

In harmony with this ideal Epicurus* rules of life 
aim in the first instance at procuring for the individual, 
as such, a contented and independent existence by 
liberating him from prejudices and controlling his 
desires. Living himself an unusually moderate and 
contented life, he urges others to contentment. Even 
of natural desires only a part aims at what is necessary ; 
by far the greatest portion seeks what is unnatural 
and useless. Among the latter Epicurus especially 
places the desire for honour and glory. Hence he does 
not require the suppression of the sensual impulses ; 
he will not forbid a rich enjoyment of life, but all the 
more vehemently does he insist that a man shall not 
make himself dependent on these things. The point 
is not to use little, but to need little. A man is 
not to bind himself absolutely even to life. Epicurus 
allows him to withdraw himself from intolerable 
miseries by a voluntary death, though he is of opinion 
that such miseries rarely happen. 

It was more difficult for Epicurus to establish the 
necessity and importance of the social life of man. 
Here his system opened but one path — the considera- 
tion of the advantages which accrue to men from their 
union with one another. Even these the philosopher, 
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to whom freedom from trouble is the highest good, seeks 
rather in protection against injuries than in any posi- 
tive advancement of the individual by moral commu- 
nion with others. With him this holds good especially 
of the State. The aim of all laws is the security of 
society against injustice. It is only the wise who, being 
convinced of its harmfulness, refrain from injustice 
voluntarily ; the mass of men must be deterred from 
it by punishment. To enjoy this security without 
being disturbed in it by the trouble and danger, from 
which a statesman cannot withdraw himself, appeared 
to the philosopher as the most desirable object. Hence 
he recommends obedience to the laws, because a man 
who breaks them can never be free from the fear of 
punishment ; but he considers it better to hold aloof 
from all public life unlet^s special circumstances require 
the contrary. His motto is Xdds ßiaxra^. He has 
doubts even about family life and marriage. The more 
lively, both in him and his school, was the feeling for 
friendship. If it seems inadequate to establish this 
relation only on the value of the mutual support and 
the feeling of security which arise from it, yet, in 
fact, he went far beyond these limits. The Epicurean 
friendships were famous, like the Pythagorean, and 
the supposed Pythagorean community of goods was 
only rejected by Epicurus because such an arrange- 
ment ought not to be required among friends. 
But it would not have been in harmony with the 
principles of Epicurus to limit his beneficence to the 
circle of his personal friends. In him and in many 
men of his school a mild and philanthropic temper 
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towards all the world is present. In his own conduct 
this is expressed in the saying (among others), that it 
is more pleasant to do a kindness than to receive one. 

III. Scepticism. 
§ 77. Pyrrho and the Pyrrhoniana. 

The foundation of the Pyrrhonic School took place 
somewhat earlier than that of the Stoic or Epicurean. 
In its practical aim it approaches these schools, bnt it 
seeks to attain it not by definite scientific couvictioni 
but, on the contrary, by despair of any such conviction^ 
Pyrrho of Elis had apparently become acquainted with 
the doctrines of the Eiean-Megarian school when with 
Anaxarchus (p. 83) he accompanied Alexander to the 
E ist. At a later time he founded a school of his own 
io his native city, where he lived universally honoured, 
though in poor circumstances. The school did not 
spread widely. He lived to be nearly ninety years of 
age, and seems to have died about 270-5 B.c. He left 
no writings behind him ; even in antiquity his doc- 
trines were only known by the treatises of his pupil, 
Timon of Phlius, who subsequently lived in Athens and 
there died, also about ninety years old, after 241 B.c. 

In order to live happily a man ought, according to 
Timon (op. Euseb. *Pr. Ev.' xiv. 18) to be clear on 
three matters : What is the nature of things. How we 
are related to them, and What we can gain from 
this relation.' 

To the first two of these questions we can only 
answer, that the nature of things is quite unknown to 
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us, for perception only shows us things as they appear, 
and not as they are, and our opinions are entirely 
subjective ; that we can never maintain anything {ovhev 
opi^siv); never ought to say ^this is so,' but only *this 
seems to me so ' ; and that a suspension of judgment 
{iiro'^i], d(f)acria, dKaraXrfyJria) is the only correct 
attitude towards things. If we observe this attitude, 
the result, in Timon's belief, is at once drapa^ia, or 
apathy. He who has despaired of knowing anything 
of the nature of things cannot attribute a higher value 
to one thing than another ; he will not believe that 
anything is in itself good or bad, but these conceptions 
are rather to be referred to law and custom. In- 
dififerent to all other things, he will strive after the 
correct mood of temper, or virtue, and thus find happi- 
ness in tranquillity. So far as he is compelled to act, 
he will follow probability, nature, and custom. Pyrrho 
does not seem to have gone further into detail in the 
scientific establishment of these doctrines ; the ten 
Sceptic * tropes,' which later writers ascribe to him, are 
certainly to be ascribed to ^Enesidemus (§ 88). Some 
pupils of Timon are mentioned, and again a pupil of 
one of Timon's pupils. But these were the last off- 
shoots of the Pyrrhonic Scepticism ; its place was taken 
after the middle of the third century by the Academic. 

§ 78. The New Academy. 

The philosopher who led the Academy in this new 
path was Arcesilaus of Pitane in ^Eolia (315-241-0 b.c.) 
the successor of Crates (p. 169). We are only im- 
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perfectly acquainted with his doctrines, and as he wrote 
nothing, even the ancients only knew them at third 
hand. According to Cicero, * De Orat.' üL 18, 67, he 
C(»troverted the posidbility of knowing anything by 
the senses or intelligence {sensibuM avLt anvmal) ; bat 
the main object of his attacks was Zeno's doctrine of 
presentation by concepts. His chief objection, beside 
some UKNTe formal criticisms, was his opinion that there 
were no presentations which contained in themselves a 
certain mark of their truth, and this opinion be 
attempted to prove by various applications. He also 
seems to have controverted the Stoic physics and 
theology. In oonseqaence he maintained with Pyrrho 
that there was nothing left but suspension of judg- 
ment (Jhro-xTi), This point of view he upheld so 
strictly that he would not allow even that principle 
to be asserted as knowledge. For this reason it is the 
more incredible that his scepticism was intended to 
serve only as a preparation for the Platonic dogmatism. 
But he did not allow that the possibility of action 
must be given up with the possibility of knowledge. 
The presentation sets the will in motion, even though 
we di> not consider it knowledcje, and in order to act 
rationally it is sufficient to follow probability, which 
foirms the highest criterion for practical life. 

Arcesilaus was succeeded in the chair bv Lacvdes 
of Cvrene. Before his death the latter handed over 
the headship of the school (215-4 B,c.) to the Pho- 
i*^ans Telecles and Evander, who were followed by 
lleijesinus (Hegesilaus), But neither of these nor of 
th« rert of the Academicians who are mentioned fix>m 
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this period, do we know more than the general fact that 
they remained true to the direction struck out by 
Arcesilaus. The greater is the importance of Car- 
neades, who on this account is called the founder of 
the third or new Academy, while Arcesilaus is re- 
garded as the founder of the second or middle school. 
Philo and Antiochus ( § 8 1) of the fourth and fifth. This 
acute and learned man, who was also famous for the 
persuasive force of his eloquence, was bom in Cyrene 
in 213-214 B.C., and became leader of the school long 
before 156 B.c. when he came with the embassy of 
philosophers to Borne (p. 226), and he remained leader 
with great success and honour till his death in 129 B.c. 
He left no writings ; the exposition of his doctrines 
was the work of his pupils, especially of Clitomachus. 
The teaching of Cameades marks the culmination of 
Academic scepticism. If Arcesilaus had chiefly directed 
his attacks against the Stoic doctrine of the criterion, 
Cameades also treats the Stoics, who were the most 
eminent dogmatists of the time, as his chief oppo- 
nents. But he investigated the question of the 
possibility of knowledge on wider grounds, and sub- 
jected the views of the various philosophers to a more 
comprehensive and penetrating criticism than his pre- 
decessors, while at the same time he defined more 
precisely the degrees and conditions of probability. 
First he asked in general terms whether knowledge 
was possible. This question he believed that he mu!«t 
answer in the negative, because, (as he proved more in 
detail) there is no kind of conviction which does not 
deceive us, no true presentation to which there is not 
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a &Ise one precisely similar. Hence there is no cri- 
terion of truth in the sense of the Stoic * presentation 
in concepts.' In like manner he denied the possibility 
of demonstration, partly because this conld only be 
done by proof, and hence by a petitio prineipiiy partly 
because the premisses of the proo& require proof in 
turn, and so on ad infinitum. He examined the 
philosophic systems more in detail, and especially con- 
troverted the Stoic theology on every side. If the 
Stoics inferred the existence of Crod from the teleo- 
logical arrangement of the world, Cameades rejected 
the soundness of this conclusion, as well as the cor- 
rectness of the presupposition on which it rests, on the 
ground of the numerous evils existing in the world. 
He even attacked the conception of God by attempting 
to show with great acuteness, and in so &r as we know 
for the first time, that the Deity cannot be thought of 
as a living rational creature (fwov Xoyixov) without at- 
tributing to it qualities and circumstances, which are 
at variance with its eternity and perfection. But we 
can here only touch upon his criticism of polytheism 
and his attacks on the Stoic belief in prophecy, with 
which is connected his polemic against the Stoic deter- 
minism. A still greater impression appears to have 
been produced by his criticism of moral notions, of 
which a sample was given in his two lectures, for and 
against justice, delivered at Eome. For this, following 
the pattern of the sophists, he made chief use of the 
contrast of natural and positive right. But our in- 
formation on this point is very imperfect, and in truth 
the accounts of Cameades give us no exhaustive 
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picture of his scientific activity. The final result of 
Lis sceptical discussions was naturally that which had 
been long pronounced: the absolute impossibility of 
knowledge, and the demand for an unconditional sus- 
pension of judgment. If the earlier sceptics had at least 
recognised probability as the standard for our practical 
conduct, Cameades pursued the thought yet further 
He distinguished three degrees of probability, and 
consequently three kinds of probable presentations: 
those that are probable in themselves, those whose pro- 
bability is confirmed by all others connected with them, 
and those in which this holds good of the latter 
presentations also {tfiavraa-ia iriOavrj, tfiavraa-ia iriOavrj 
Koi äirspitnracrTos^ and ff>avTaaia TriOavfj kol aTrepi* 
tnraaTos xal 7rspicoSsv/jb^vr))y and he appears to have in- 
vestigated even in details the marks by which we 
are to decide upon probability. How he treated 
ethical questions from this point of view we cannot ^x 
with certainty. It is most probable that he adhered to 
the principle of the Old Academy — the life according 
to nature — and found virtue in striving after natural 
goods« 

After Cameades the Academy was conducted by his 
pupils, first the younger Cameades, then Crates — by 
both for but a few years, and then by the most dis- 
tinguished of the body, Clitomachus the Carthaginian, 
who cannot have been bom after 175 B.c., and died 
after 110. On his successors of. § 81« 
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SECOND SECTION. 

ECLECTICISM. RENEWED SCEPTIC TS Jf. PRECURSORS 

OF NEO-PLATONISM. 

I. Eclecticism. 

§ 79. lis Origin and Character. 

Vigorous as were the controversies between the 
philosophic schools of the post-Aristotelian period, it 
was natural that in the. course of years these contrasts 
should be softened, and the relationship which, in spite 
of all differences, existed from the first between the 
Academic, Peripatetic, and Stoic schools should make 
itself more distinctly felt. For this purpose two 
factors, operating contemporaneously, were of the 
utmost importance — the success which the Academic 
scepticism obtained through Carneades, and the con- 
nection into which Greece entered with Rome. 

The more seriously the belief of the dogmatic schools 
in the impregnability of their doctrines had been 
shattered by the penetrating criticism of Cameades, the 
more inclined must they have become to return from 
these distinctive doctrines which were exposed to so 
many objections, to those convictions upon which men 
could be essentially in harmony, and which even their 
critic himself recognised as the standard in practical 
conduct, and therefore sufficient in the most important 
matter. On the other hand, the more strongly that 
even Cameades, in the development of his doctrine of 
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probability, had expressed the necessity of secariBg 
such practical standards for himself, the more easily 
would his school, in pursuing the same direction, come 
to lay the chief weight on this part of their doctrine. 
Thus they departed more and more from scepticism, for 
that which was to Cameades only probable obtained in 
time the value of something certainly known. 

The Boman spirit which now began to have an in- 
fluence on Greek science contributed to the same result. 
After the conquest of Macedonia by the Eomans (168 
B.C.) Greece was in fact — what it became, more and more^ 
in form — a part of the Boman Empire. Ere long, under 
the influence of Flamininas, iEmilius Paulus, Scipio 
jEmilianus, and his friends, there arose a scientific 
intercourse between Greece and Some which carried 
Greek teachers to Borne and young Bomans in ever- 
increasing numbers to the philosophic schools of Athens 
and other Greek cities. More important than the 
philosophic embassy (p. 226) was the stay of Pansetius 
(§ 80) at Bome and the contemporaneous spread of 
Epicureanism among the Bomans (p. 256). After the 
beginning of the last century B.c. Greek philosophy 
was regarded in Bome as an indispensable part of 
higher culture. If the Greeks were in the first instance 
the teachers and the Bomans the pupils, yet it was 
natiuul that the Greeks should adapt themselves more 
or less to the needs of their distinguished and influ- 
ential hearers, and that in their intercourse with the 
Boman world they should be touched by the spirit 
which had created it. It was in harmony with this 
spirit to estimate each view according to its value for 
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practical life rather than its scientific soundness. 
Hence these relations must also have contributed to 
nourish the inclination towards an amalgamation of 
the philosophic schools, to throw their distinctive doc- 
trines into the background, and bring forward what 
was common to all, especially in points of practical 
importance. But in order to be able to choose what is 
true or probable from di€Ferent views, not immediately 
reconcilable, a criterion must be provided for this 
object, and thus men were finally brought to certain 
convictions, which it was thought were fixed in us before 
anv demonstratiin, and which maintained their truth 
by general recognition, by the coTisenmxs gentium. 

This eclecticism first appeared in the Stoic school ; 
in the sequel it became more prevalent in the Academic, 
and found an entrance even into the Peripatetic. In 
the Epicurean sehen»!, on the other hand, we cannot 
find any important delation from the doctrine of its 
founder, though Zeno of Sidon, when with Cameades, 
whom he attended as well as Apollodorus, acquired a 
more dialectic method than was usual in the school. 
That the physician Asclepiades of Bithynia (100-50 
E.C.), like Heracleides, put original bodies {avap^oi 
oyxoi) which were thought to be shattered by collision, 
in the place of the atoms, is the less important, as 
Asclepiades, though he approached the Epicurean 
K-hool, did not belong to it« 

§ 80. The Stoics. Boethus^ PanatiuSj Posidonius. 

Though the Stoic system was brought by Chrvs- 
i^>pus to a relative compltrtion, the Stoics were net so 
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strictly isolated in the doctrine of their school that 
they did not allow some deviations from it. Some 
of these were due to the influence of older systems, 
others to the wish to meet the attacks of their oppo- 
nents, and, above all, the incisive criticism of Cameades. 
Zeno of Tarsus, the successor of Chrysippus, is said to 
have expressed himself doubtfully about the doctrine 
of the conflagration of the world, and also Diogenes iii 
his latest years, perhaps because he could not solve 
the difficulties raised by Boethus and Pansetius. But 
these two pupils of Diogenes deviated far more widely 
from the old Stoic teaching. Boethus diflFered not 
only in his theory of knowledge, inasmuch as he 
described reason (j/oOy), science, and desire as criteria 
no less tTian perception, but he also regarded the Deity 
— which with his school he considered the same as the 
aether — to be divided in substance from the world. 
Consequently he would not allow the world to be an 
animated being ; he merely assumed a co-operation of 
the Deity with things. In connection with this middle 
position between Zeno and Aristotle he controverted 
at length the conflagration maintained by the first, 
in order to put the eternity of the world in its place. 

But the Stoic school of Pansetius of Ehodes 
(approximately between 185 and 110 B.c.) had much 
greater influence. He was the successor of Antipater 
at Athens and at the same time the chief founder of 
the Eoman Stoicism, the friend of the younger Scipio 
Africanus and of Lselius, the teacher of Q. Mucins 
Scaevola, and L. -^lius Stilo, and other Boman Stoics. 
Preserving the independence of bis judgment in 
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literary and historical criticism, Fansetius was a pro- 
nounced admirer of Plato and Aristotle. It was the 
more natural for him to allow their doctrines to havA 
an influence on his own as he seems to have treated 
the Stoic philosophy from the practical side, and not 
merely in the severer form of the school. This is seen 
in his work on duties {iripX rov Ka0riKovTos\ which was 
the pattern of the Ciceronian * De OflSciis.' With Boethus 
he conti*overted the destruction and apparently alM 
the origin of the world, denied the continuance of the 
soul after death, and distinguished in it, like Aristotle, 
the vegetable part {if>uais) from the animal {;^vyriy 
We cannot assume that in his ethics he contradicted 
the old Stoic doctrine, though he seems to have laid 
greater stress on the points in which it deviated from 
Cynicism and came into contact with Plato and 
Aristotle. On the other hand, he repeated Cameades* 
doubts about prophecy, and made a freer application 
than had hitherto been usual among the Stoics of the 
division of a triple theology (p. 255), though he was not, 
perhaps, the first to bring the division forward. 

Pana^tius' most famous pupil was the learned Posi- 
donius of Apamea, who died in Rhodes about 50-46 
B.c., at eighty-four years of age, as the leader of a 
popular school. After him came Hecato, also a Rho- 
dian ; his successors in Athens were Mnesarchus and 
Dardanus (contemporaries), who were apparently 
followed by ApoUodorus. It is only of Posidonius that 
we have any details. This important and influential 
Stoic retained the tradition of his school more strictly 
in many points than Pansetius. He defended the 
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conflagration of the world, the continuance of the soul 
after death, the existence of demons, and took under 
his protection the Stoic belief in prophecy to its full 
extent« On the other hand, he shared Panaetius' 
admiration for Plato, and in order to give a psycho- 
logical foundation for the contests between reason 
and the passions, on which the Stoics laid such weight, 
he followed' Plato (p. 154) in assigning the passions to 
courage and the desires, which were regarded not as 
separate parte of the soul, but as separate powers of 
it depending on the nature of the body — a devia- 
tion from the older Stoicism which is not without 
importance for the subsequent period. 

Many other, Stoics are known to us from the first 
century b.c. Such was Dionysius, who lived in Athens 
about 50 B.c., perhaps as leader of the school ; Jason^ 
the grandson and successor of Posidonius, the two 
Athenodori of Tarsus, of whom one, the son of 
Sandon, was the instructor of Augustus ; Geminus, the 
astronomer, a pupil of Posidonius ; Cato of Utica, the 
geographer Strabo (58 B.c. to 20 A.D.) and others. 
But of none of these have we any philosophical 
treatises, or larger fragments of such treatises than the 
fragments of Arius Didymus (p. 282). This last-men- 
tioned philosopher is a further example of the echo 
which the eclectic tendencies of the time found even in 
the Stoic school. 

§ 81 . The Academicians of the Last Century b.c. 

Yet the chief seat of this eclecticism was the Aca- 
demic school« Even among the personal pupils of 
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Cameades there were some like Metrodorus of Strato- 
nice, iEschines, and no doubt Charmidas, who aban- 
doned the proposition that things were absolutely 
unknowable« This was more definitely done by Philo 
of Larissa (who fled to Bome about 88 B.c., where he 
was the teacher of Cicero, and appears to have died 
About 80 B.c.), the pupil and successor of Clitomachus. 
He not merely made it the object of philosophy to 
l)oint out the way to happiness to men, but he wished 
to attain this object by a detailed ethical theory, by con- 
troverting false moral conceptions and imparting correct 
ones (Stob, ' Eel.' ii. 40 flF.). Thus he could not con- 
sistently maintain a point of view which brings into ques- 
tion the truth of all our conceptions. Hence, although 
he joined Carneades in controverting the Stoic doctrine 
of the criterion, and regarded an absolutely certain 
knowledge, a conception of things, as impossible, yet he 
would not deny all power of knowledge, and maintained 
thut even Arcesilaus and Cameades did not intend to 
deny it. There was an obviousness (ivdpysui\ which 
crt^ated a perfectly sure conviction, though it did not 
attain to the absolute certainty of the concept. Thus 
he sought for something intermediate between mere 
pix^Knbility and knowledge. 

Tliat such an intermediate position is untenable was 
rtH\\ijuised by Pliilo's disciple and successor, the friend 
of Luoullus, and also one of Cicero's teachers, Anti- 
Oi*luu? of Asoalon (died 68 B.cX who finally quarrelled 
with Philo on this subject. By this Academician, who 
also attended the Stoic Mnesarchus, the Academy was 
detiuitely led fr«^m Scepticism to Eclecticism« Amoncr 
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other objections to Scepticism, he, like the Stoics, 
indubitably thought it of great weight that without 
sure conviction no rational conduct of life is possible. 
Nevertheless, he controverted it on scientific grounds, 
maintaining that without truth there wis no proba- 
bility; that it was a contradiction to maintain that 
nothing could be maintained and prove that nothing 
could be proved, &c. ; that it was impossible to speak of 
false presentations, if the distinction between true and 
false was denied, &c. But if we ask where is truth 
to be sought, Antiochus answers: In that upon 
which all important philosophers are agreed ; and in 
order to prove that there was really such agreement in 
all more important questions, he sets forth an exposi- 
tion of the Academic, Peripatetic, and Stoic systems, 
which was intended to show that these three schools 
differec} from one another in subsidiary points and in 
expression rather than in essentials. In this, however, 
he was unable to succeed without much inaccuracy. 
His own interest lay chiefly in ethics. In these he 
sought a middle path between Zeno, Aristotle, and 
Plato ; as, for instance, when he said that virtue was in- 
deed sufficient for happiness, but for the highest degree 
of happiness bodily and external goods were requisite. 
It was made a reproach against him that he called 
himself an Academician, but was rather a Stoic. In 
truth he is neither, but an Eclectic. 

After the death of Antiochus, as is shown by Cicero 
(*Acad.' ii. 4, 11) and ^Enesidemns (op. Phot. *Cod.' 
212, p. 170, 14), this mode of thought continued to pre- 
vail in the Academy. The head of the school down to 
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51 B.C. was Aristus, the brother of Antiochus, who was 
followed apparently by Theomnestus. Ere long, how- 
ever, the preference for Pythagorean speculation (ct 
§ 92) was connected with it. Towards the end of the 
first century B.c. we find this preference in Eudorus, an 
Eclectic with the ethics of a Stoic, and somewhat later 
in Thrasyllus (died 36 A.D.). Arius Didymus, the 
tutor of Augustus, was counted a member of the Stoic 
school, but the existing portions of his work in which 
he gave a sketch of the more important philosophical 
systems, are composed so entirely after the manner of 
Antiochus that the Stoic and Academician are merely 
distinguished by name. 

The Alexandrian Potamo is also mentioned by 
Suidas (Ilora/icoi/) as a contemporary of Augustus, and 
rightly, in spite of Diog. *Procem.' 21. This philo- 
sopher called his school the Eclectic. What we have of 
his teaching, which was a superficial combination of 
the thoughts of others, reminds us chiefly of Antiochus. 

§ 82. The Peripatetic School. 

This Eclecticism was less prevalent among the con- 
temporaneous Peripatetics. Andronicus of Khodes, who 
about 65-50 B.C. was at the head of the Peripatetic 
school at Athens, with the aid of the grammarian 
Tyrannio, published an edition of the works of Ari- 
stotle. He also made researches into their genuineness, 
and wrote commentaries on some. These publications 
gave the impulse to that earnest study of Aristotle, to 
which the Peripatetic school was henceforth dedicated. 
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It was a necessary result of this occupation with the 
writings of their founder that views which were not his 
could not easily be ascribed to him. Yet neither Andro- 
nicus nor his disciple Boethus of Stdon (who, by contro- 
verting immortality and in other points, represents a 
naturalistic view of the Peripatetic doctrine) surrendered 
his own judgment in favour of Aristotle. In the same 
manner Xenarchus (under Augustus) controverted the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the aether. Staseas of Naples 
(first third of the first century B.c.), Aristo, and Crat- 
ippus, who passed from the school of Antiochus to the 
Peripatetic, Nicolaus of Damascus (bom about 64 B.c.), 
and others, are not more particularly known to us as 
philosophers. Who the Peripatetic was, who (about 
50 B.c.) defended the eternity of the world in a 
treatise which has come down to ns in Philo's name 
with Judaising additions, we do not know. 

That even in the Peripatetic school there were 
some who were prepared to adopt alien elements into 
the doctrines of Aristotle, is shown by two treatises in 
our Aristotelian collection — the book * De Mundo,' and 
the small tractate on * Virtues and Vices.' The latter 
is nearer the Platonic doctrine of virtue than the Ari- 
stotelian, but it nevertheless appears to be the work of a 
Peripatetic. The book * De Mundo ' is from the hand of 
a Peripatetic who, in any case, wrote after Posidonius, 
whose meteorology he has freely used. The work chiefly 
aims at a combination of the Aristotelian theism with the 
Stoic pantheism by the assumption that God is indeed 
in his essence outside the world, and far too sublime 
to occupy himself with it in detail, but, on the other 
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hand, he fills the whole with his power and operation, 
and to tliis extent the predicates, which the Stoics are 
accustomed to ascribe to him, are essentiallj his. In 
this Plato, Heracleitos, and Orpheus agree. 



§ 83. Cicero. Varro. The Sextiafis. 

The eclecticism of the last century B.G. is expressed 
in a peculiar manner among the Soman philosophers 
of this period, of whom AL Tullius Cicero is the most 
distinguished name in history (106-43 iLc) He does 
not owe his prominent position to the acuteness and 
independence of his own thonght, but simply to the 
skill with which he could set forth the doctrines of the 
Greeks — superficial as his acquaintance with them was 
— in a clear and intelligent manner for the contemporary 
and succeeding generation of Latin readers. Cicero con- 
siders himself one of the Xew Academicians, and gladly 
follows the school in the habit of discussing both sides 
of a question without any final decision. But the chi©^ 
motive of his doubt lies less in the scientific grounds 
which he borrows from the Academicians, than in i\>^ 
conflict of philosophical authorities ; and to the degr^® 
that this diflBculty can be removed, he is fix)m the fir^ 
inclined to abandon an attitude of doubt. If, therefor^' 
he believes that he must de?jiair of knowledge in tha- ^ 
complete sense, probability attains for him a high^^ 
importance than fer Cameades ; and on the point ^ 
which liave most interest for him, moral principles an^ 
the theological and anthropological questions con^ 
nected therewith, he speaks with great decision. He 
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is convinced that correct conceptions on these points 
have been implanted in us by nature ; that they can 
be immediately derived from our own consciousness 
and confirmed by universal agreement. The views 
which he acquires on this foundation are neither 
original nor free from variation. However decisively 
he opposes Epicureanism in his ethics, yet he fails 
to find a sound footing between the Stoic and the 
Academic-Peripatetic doctrines ; and while he delights 
himself with the sublimity of the Stoic principles, he 
cannot accept the narrow, one-sided views inseparable 
from them. In theology^ he is serious in maintaining 
the existence and providence of God ; in psychology, 
the immortality of the soul and the freedom of the 
will ; yet he does not venture to pronounce decisively 
on the nature of God and our spirit ; and if in general 
he places himself on the side of the Platonic spiritual- 
ism, he cannot always withdraw himself from the 
inQuence of the Stöiß-JBaterialism. He stands in no 
intimate relation to the national religion as such, yet 
in the interest of the community he wishes to retain 
it, while removing all superstition as far as possible. 

Closely connected with Cicero is his friend M. 
Terentius Varro (116-27 b.c.), who, however, was far 
more of a scholar than a philosopher. A disciple of An- 
tiochus, whom he has to represent in Cicero (* Acad. 
Post.'), he follows his lead in ethics {ap. Aug. * Civ. 
Dei,' xix. 1-3), which he considers the most im- 
portant part of philosophy; but, like him, he often 
approaches the Stoics and even the Stoic materialism. 
In his theology he adheres still more closely to the 
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Stoicg, especially to Panaetius, in describing the Deity 
as the soul of the universe, and worshipping under the 
gods of polytheism the powers of this soul which 
operate in various parts of the world. On the other 
hand, he adopts the division of a triple theology (p. 26^\ 
and the sharp polemic against the mythology of the 
poets. He even publicly disapproved of important 
parts of the common religion. 

An offähoot from the Stoa meets us in the school 
which was founded about 40 b.c. by Q. Sextius, a 
Boman of good family, and subsequently conducted by 
his son, after whom it soon became extinct. A mem- 
ber of this school was Sotion of Alexandria, who about 
18-20 A.D. was the teacher of Seneca, Cornelius 
Oelsus, Fabianus Papirius, and L. Crassitius. So far as 
we know these men, we find them to, be moral philo- 
Kophers who earnestly advocated the Stoic principle«», 
but they owe the impression which they made rather 
to the weight of their own personality than to any 
eminent scientific qualifications. In Sotion we find 
Pythagorean elements in combination with Stoic He 
based the abstinence from animal food, which his 
master had recommended on general grounds, on the 
doctrine of the migration of souls. If the Sextians 
explained the soul as incorporeal, they must have been 
influenced to some degree by Plato. 

§ 84. The First Centuries a.D. The Stoic School. 

The mode of thought which had prevailed in the 
last century b.c. among the majority of philosophers, 
with the exception of the Epicureans, was retained 
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during the centuries immediately succeeding. But 
more and more there was connected with it a pre- 
ference for those theological speculations, which finally 
ended in Neo-Platonism. The separation of the schools 
not only continued ; it was confirmed by the vigorous 
study of Aristotelian and Platonic writings, and re- 
ceived an official recognition when Marcus Amrelius 
(176 A.D.) established endowed chairs at Athens for the 
four leading schools (two, as it seems, for each). But 
that the same importance was no longer attached to 
liieir contrasts as before, is shown directly in the com- 
bination of various doctrines which we frequently 
meet with, and more especially in the wide-spread in- 
clination to return to the practical results of philo- 
sophy upon which men would most easily agree, 
though differing in their scientific views. 

Of the numerous Stoics of imperial times whose 
names are known to us, the following may be men- 
tioned here : — Heracleitus, the author of the Homeric 
Allegories, which are still in existence, and who was 
apparently a contemporary of Augustus ; Attains, the 
teacher of Seneca; Chseremon, an Egyptian priest, 
the tutor of Nero ; Seneca (see infra) and his con- 
temporaries, L. Annseus Comutus of Leptis (from 
whom we have a treatise on the gods), A. Persius 
Flaccus, and M. Annseus Lucanus, the nephew of 
Seneca (39-65 a.D.); Musonius Eufus, and his dis- 
ciple Epictetus (see infra) ; Euphrates (celebrated by 
hift disciple Pliny the younger), who took poison when 
he had reached a great age, 118 A.D.; Cleomedes, the 
author of an astronomical handbook« under Hadrian or 
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Anloninus Pius ; and the Emperor Marcus Aureliiis 
Antoninas. But among these, so far as we know, only 
Seneca, Musonius, Epictetus, and Marcus exhibit re- 
markable qualities, while Heracleitus, Comutus, and 
Cleomedes merely continued the tradition of their 

schooL 

K Annaeus Seneca (bom at Corduba soon after the 
beginning of our era, the tutor of Nero, and for a 
long time his adviser, with Burrhus, till he put himself 
to death at the emperor's command, 65 A.D.) did not 
oppose the doctrine of his school in any important 
point. Yet if we compare his philosophy with the old 
Stoic, an altered spirit breathes through it. In the 
first place, he confines himself essentially to morals. 
He is acquainted with the St<»ic logic, but has no in- 
clination to occupy himself with it in detail. He 
extols the sublimity of the Physics, and in his 
Katitrales Qucestionea he adopts the meteorology of 
Posidonius, bat in this department it is only such 
theological or anthropological determinations as can 
be realised in practice which have a deeper interest 
for him. Without contradicting the Stoic materialism 
and pantheism, he takes an especial delight in bring- 
ing forward the ethical traits of the Stoic idea of God, 
on which rests the belief in providence. In anthropo- 
logy also he gives attention to the kinship of the 
human spirit with God, and the life after death. Yet 
his moKil teaching is not exactly coincident with the 
old Stoic, whose principles and rules of life he repeats. 
Seneca is too deeply penetrated with the weakness and 
sinfulness of men, in his lively descriptions of which 
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he often strikingly resembles the apostle Paul, to be 
able to meet moral requirements with the self-con- 
fidence of the original Stoicism. As he despairs of 
finding a wise man in this world or becoming wise 
himself, he is inclined to lower his demands to the 
level of men. Earnestly as he demands that by moral 
labour we should make ourselves independent of all 
externals, and zealous as are his praises of this inde- 
pendence, he nevertheless frequently ascribes a greater 
value to external goods and evils than was permitted 
to the stricter Stoics, If he lays decisive weight on 
the natural connection of men in the manner of his 
school, yet each individual state, as compared with the 
great state of humanity and the world, seems to him 
less worthy of the notice of the wise man than was 
the case with the older Stoics. In his cosmopolitanism, 
the softer traits, sympathy and compassion, are more 
strongly marked than with them. Lastly, the reflex 
effect of his morals on his anthropology and his theo- 
logy is remarkable. The more painfully that he feels 
the power of sensuality and the passions, the more do 
we find him, in spite of his materialism, strongly accen- 
tuating the opposition of body and soul. In many 
passages he expresses a yearning for freedom from the 
bonds of the body, and praises death as the beginning 
of true life in a manner which is more Platonic than 
Stoic. For the same reason he distinguishes with 
Posidonius (and Plato) a rational and two irrational 
parts in the soul itself (the jprindpale^ vy^ßovtfcov). 
The higher the value that he ascribes in the battle 
between reason and sensuality to the thought that this 

U 
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Tt^as^m is tbe divine element in man, its law the will of 
the doitv, the more distinctly must he distinguish the 
l>tnty alacs as the operative power, from the inert 
nxatter. That the Deity receives his true worship only 
thnm^h purity of life and knowledge of God, not by 
«loritioes^ only in the sanctuary of the breast, not in 
tompU"^ is expressly stated by Seneca, who also, as a 
wwrthv representative of Soman Stoicism, attacks in 
the uu>*t n^entless manner the improprieties of my- 
th\J\Hi^Y {uxd the superstition of the existing worship 

Mu^iv^uius Rufus of Volsinii occupied himself even 
uxvM>f^ exclusdvely with morals — ^a Stoic who enjoyed 
^^v^^^t r^!*^}xvt i\s a teacher of philosophy at Eome under 
N^'iv Äud the Flavii. Numerous fragments remain of his 
Uvt \ux^^ >x hioh were preserved by Pollio. According to 
\iU5KM\\us^ virtue is the only object of philosophy : men 
;^\v tuvv^s^l iuvalids ; the philosopher is the physician 
\\h\^ U to hoid them. Virtue is far more a matter of 
\v^t^ct ^^^ i^uvl <\lucation than of teaching ; the disposi- 
U\N\v t\^ it i?k Ivru in us and can easily be developed into 
v\vu>w^tun\ 5 the ehief matter is the application of this 
v>M\\ Kot \\\u* HeUiH^ the philosopher requires few scien- 
\ü^^ jsi\^jsv5^it\vMi5i, He ought to show us what is in 
vHV^ ^V'Ws^v Atul what is not. But the application of our 
vu^^ h\^\A xs \u vHU^ \Hnver, and nothing else. On this alone, 
v^ou^ \\^*t ouv virtue and happiness ; everything else is 
*>vvHH0Üu^\>;t tuditVeivnt, to which we must surrender 
>HU<»v>\\^* uuvSHulitionally. In the application of these 
^^u\w^jvlv\^ ts^ hie we meet with a moral teaching which 
u |^vv\^s ^tid in some points inclining to Stoic sim- 
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plicity, humane, and gentle even to oflfenders. But 
powerful as the effect of the lectures of Musonius was 
upon his audience, they do not seem to have contained 
anything new in regard to science. 

The pupu of Musonius was Epictetus of Hierapolis, 
who lived at Bome (partly under Nero), first as a slave, 
then as a freedman, and went to Nicopolis in Epirus 
in 94 A.D., when Domitian expelled all the philosophers 
from Kome. Here he was attended by Flavins Arria- 
nus, who drew up a sketch of the contents of his 
lectures. Like his teacher, he sees the object of 
philosophy simply in education to virtue, in healing 
moral vices. If in general he presupposes the Stoic 
system as the basis for this, yet he not only ascribes 
little value to dialectical investigations, but even in 
physics there are but few points which he re- 
quires to establish his moral rules. Such are the 
belief in the Deity and his care for men; in the 
rationality of the universe and its course ; in the kin- 
ship of the divine and human spirit, which spirit, in 
spite of his materialism, he, like Seneca, opposes 
almost in a dualistic manner to the body, though he 
does not maintain its personal continuance after death. 
His moral teaching can dispense the more easily with 
a great systematic apparatus, as he believes with 
Musonius that the general principles of morality are 
implanted in us by nature. Only one thing, he says 
with Musonius, is in our power, our will — the use of 
our notions. On this alone, according to Epictetus, 
rests our happiness; everything else he treats as so 

V 2 
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•.Kä:!Viouc that the distmction b^ween what is to be 

u-«4rt\i 4ud rejected has scarcely any importance for him« 
It :tt tiiis^ r^»:?pect he ^»proaches Cynicism, he agrees 
^t'v-i ^t ^luicit'^ly in his views of marriage and civic life» 
uivi vu^^acc;:^ the true philosoj^er as a Cynic On the 

\iH^ h;imu he inculcates not merely an unconditional 
N^itf^'Uiicr ti> the cvurse <^ the world, but also the most 
.^^iu|*travus^^e and unlimited philanthropy; and he 

.M.!Üv>i>v9t thi* iiwre particularly by reference to the 
'Vi;"« .ittd ta^ «^{ual relation in which all men stand 

o ^^in« tu ^^eueial his philosoj^y has a religious 
. .ivUcK*\t^c* Cie poiloeopher is a servant and mes- 
>xi*^vc vK :a^ IVity : and though he takes up a free 

N>9^.\*A^ tv^^coxt^ tht* uactooal religion, he is rather an 
.XMt«v«4 H^Mk-avc v^f morality full CKf pious enthusiasm 

t>\' -ivVkc Xcirvtt? Aurelios Antoninus (bom 121 
^ V vv<\'v>v\\: 'tt :>^* ^^veniment 138, Caesar 161, died 
V X i^.*v>^w^t^i t^ncr<*cus^ whose admirer he was, in 
> V -*^\*?\^ >*\** of ^üct<m*itthis disinclination to all 
•Kx\^^ V hx;v«t-v*s^ :t)t ai* religious view of things, and 
;, ,.\<^-^-^^tr ^ 5'ss^ own self-consciousness. The be- 
>>> It X? it^-H^ w*>rt\ieöce% whoee r^ard for men is 
>i>> *%-r tvv xtr> ^J«. :0ö^ whole arrangement of the world, 
s.^• % N>.' ;t. ,? v:r*.*i\u:iwurjr revelations, inclines him to 
\ x\N^,v-T.4 ^*^>. *^N ^^5 the order of nature bring» 
X- > >: .*Vv x>»ä5 :0:^ J^^t* ordain* Insight into tb« 
v^^-^^v^ xx Ä^v T>^:r*?!?v aad the decay of the individual' 
. ..^ .\av ^^>^ to yW<Ä:^ uv^hing external as a good ari^ 
^ .. sv N > \.^ Ä^ xii^v ^x ;U lu his conWction of the divii^ ^ 
v>\x*^^ *'^^ Xv^^^'xV v^' th^ human spirit, he finds tb^ 
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demand that he shall worship the spirit only in his 
own heart and seek happiness from him alone. In the 
recognition of the sameness of human nature in all 
men he finds the impulse to the most boundless and 
unselfish philanthropy. What distinguishes Marcus 
Aurelius from Epictetus is not only the difference in 
his view of political activity, which arose from his 
position, but more especially the fact that the reflex 
action of ethical dualism on anthropology and meta- 
physics, which was noticeable in Posidonius and Seneca 
(pp. 279, 289), is more strongly marked in Aurelius. 
If he allows the soul to return to the Deity some time 
after death, yet he is rather a Platonist than an Old-Stoic 
when he distinguishes the spirit {vovs) or the r/ysfjiovLKov 
as the active and divine principle, not merely from the 
body, but also from the soul, or Pneuma, and says of 
Grod that he beholds the spirits free from their cor- 
poreal veils, inasmuch as his reason is in direct contact 
with their effluences. Here we see Stoic materialism 
about to pass into Platonic dualism. 

§ 85. The Later Cynics. 

We must regard as a more one-sided form of this 
Stoic moral philosophy the Cynicism which again 
reappears soon after the beginning of our era. The 
more that the scientific elements of the Stoic philosophy 
"were thrown into the background as compared with 
practical requirements, the nearer did it approach to 
the Cynicism from which it arose. The more melan- 
choly the moral and political conditions which followed 
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the last centuiy of the Boman Bepablic, the more 
necessary did it appear to meet the corraption and 
distress of the time in the strange bat yet effectual 
manner of the ancient Cynics. Varro in his Menip- 
pean Satires had ahready conjured np their shades in 
order to tell the truth to his contemporaries in the 
coarsest language. The letters of Diogenes* appear 
intended to support a real renewal of the Cynic school« 
But it is in Seneca, who greatly extols Demetrius among 
the Cynics of his time, that we can first definitely prove 
it. Among those who came after, the most prominent 
were: (Enomaus of Gadara, under Hadrian; De- 
monax, who died, nearly one hundred years old, in 
Athens about 1 60 A.D. ; Peregrinus, later called Proteus, 
who publicly burnt himself in 165 in Olympia, and his 
disciple Theagenes. But this school, though remark- 
able in the history of culture, has only an indirect 
importance for the history of science, as the expression 
of widespread views. Even in the best of its repre- 
sentatives, Cynicism was not free from many excesses, 
and it often served as a pretext for a vagabond, dirty 
life, for immoral conduct, and a gratification of vanity 
by ostentatious display intended to excite attention. 
Hardly any of these later Cynics struck out new 
thoughts. Demetrius, and even Peregrinus in spite 
of his eccentricities, express the moral priaciples which 
through the Stoics had long become common property. 
Demonax, an Eclectic-Socratic in his philosophy, en- 

' Marcks, Symh. Crit. ad Ejn- probability in the time of Au* 
stnlogr. Grwc. 12 f., places the gustos, 
date of their orig^ with great 
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joyed general respect owing to his gentle, affectionate, 
and humane character. QSnomaus, in the fragments 
of his treatise * against the jugglers ' (yoijTwv <l>a)pd)y 
makes a severe attack on the oracles, and in con- 
nection therewith defends the freedom of the will 
against the Stoics* But none of these men are known 
by any scientific service. It is for the very reason 
that we have here to deal with a mode of life rather 
than scientific views that this later Cynicism is so 
little influenced by the change of philosophical sys- 
tems. Outliving all the schools except the Neo- 
Platonists, it continued into the fifth century and 
could count adherents even in the beginning of the 
sixth. 

§ 86. The Peripatetic School in the Christian 

Period. 

The Peripatetic school was inclined towards a 
general amalgamation with the Neo-Platonic in the 
direction which had been struck out by Andronicus. 
We have only fragments of its history in this period. 
The most memorable among the adherents with whose 
names we are acquainted are the following : about 50 
A.D. Alexander of -^gae, a teacher of Nero ; and about 
the same time, apparently, Sotion, and perhaps Achaecus 
also; under Hadrian, Aspasius and Adrastus, one of 
the most distinguished Peripatetics; about 150-180, 
Herminus ; about 180, Aristocles of Messene and 
Sosigenes, an excellent mathematician ; about 200, 
Alexander of Aphrodisias. The activity of these men 
seems to have consisted almost exclusively in the 
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exposition of the Aristotelian vrritings and the defence 
of the Aristotelian doctrine. What is occasionally 
quoted from them rarely shows any considerable de- 
viation from the views of Aristotle. But that the 
Peripatetics, even in this later period, did not entirely 
exclude views which were originally strange to their 
school, is shown by the example of Aristocles. If this 
distinguished Peripatetic assumed that the divine 
spirit {yovsf) inhabited the entire corporeal world, and 
operated in it, and that it became an individual human 
spirit wherever it found an organism adapted to receive 
it, yet he treated the Deity, after the Stoic manner, 
as the soul of the world, which was also the view taken 
by the Peripatetics, according to his contemporary 
Athenagoras (' Supplic' c. 5). This approximation to 
the Stoic pantheism was not shared by the disciple of 
Aristocles, Alexander of Aphrodisias, the famous * Com- 
nuintator.! But well as he was acquainted with Ari- 
stotle's doctrine and successfully as he defended it, he 
deviates in important points from too naturalistic a view 
of its determinations. He not only follows Aristotle in 
regarding the individual being as the only substan- 
tial, but he also adds — thereby differing from Aristotle 
— that the individual was earlier, in itself (^uo-ft), than 
the universal, and that general concepts exist as such 
in our minds only, their real object being individual 
things only. Moreover, in mankind he brings the 
higher part of the soul nearer to the lower, by separating 
the * active vovs ' from the human soid, and explaining 
it by the divine spirit working upon the soul. Thus 
men only bring a capacity for thought into life (a 
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potential vom\ and it is only in the progress of life that 
this, under the operation described, becomes ' acquired 
vovs.^ In connection with this theory he denies, more 
emphatically than Aristotle, the immortality of the 
souL Finally, he refers providence entirely to nature 
{<l>vacs) or to the power which spreads from the upper 
spheres to the lower, and from this mode of activity 
he excludes any regard for the good of man. After 
Alexander we do not know of any important teacher of 
the Peripatetic philosophy as such : the chief seat of 
Aristotelian studies, even before the end of the third 
century, is the Neo- Platonic school, and even if in- 
dividuals like Themistius (§ 101) preferred to be 
called Peripatetics rather than Platonists, they were in 
part merely exponents of Aristotle and in part Eclectics. 

§ 87. The Platonists of the First Century a,d. 

The chief support of Eclecticism continued to be 
the Platonic school. The most remarkable members 
in the first two centuries of our era are : Ammonius, 
an Egyptian, who taught in Athens about 60-70 A.D. ; 
his pupil Plutarch of Chaeronea, the well-known philo- 
sopher and biographer, whose life appears to fall 
approximately between 48 and 125 A.D. ; Gains, Cal- 
visius Taurus (a pupil of Plutarch), Theo of Smyrna, 
who taught under Hadrian and Antoninus Pius ; 
Albinus, the pupil of Gains, who was attended by 
Galen in Smyrna about 152, and his contemporaries 
Nigrinus, Maximus of Tyre, and Apuleius of Madaura ; 
Atticus, who, like Numenius, Gronius, the well-known 
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opponent of Christianity Celsus, and no doubt Severus 
also, belongs to the reign of Marcus Aurelius. About 
the time of this emperor lived also Harpocration, the 
pupil of Atticus. Part of these Platonists at any rate 
would not hear of the displacing of the genuine 
Platonism by foreign elements. This aversion must 
have been supported by the circumstance that even 
the Academicians after Plutarch, and no doubt earlier 
also, followed the pattern of the Peripatetics in devot- 
ing special attention to the writings of their founder 
(cf. p. 14). Thus Taurus not only wrote against the 
Stoics, but also on the difference of the Platonic and 
Aristotelian doctrines ; and Atticus was a passionate 
opponent of Aristotle. Yet the first denied the origin 
of the world in time, and if the second contradicted 
Aristotle in this as in other respects, yet he approached 
the Stoics in his assertions about the sufficiency of virtue, 
and his one-sided practical conception of philosophy. 
The majority of the Academicians continued to follow 
the eclectic direction given by Antiochus. But this 
was accompanied more and more by those Neo-Pytha- 
gorean speculations which meet us in Plutarch, Max- 
imus, Apuleius, Numenius, Celsus, and others (§ 92). 
Besides those mentioned, Albinus is also evidence for 
the Eclecticism of the school, whose sketch of the 
Platonic doctrine ^ presents a marvellous mixture of 
Platonic, Peripatetic, and Stoic theories. Here Albinus 
followed his teacher Gains. In the same path we meet 

* Preserved for us in a revised that it belongs to Albinus, HeU 
excerpt under the name of * Alci- lenist. Stud, 3. H. 
nous.' Freudenthal has shown 
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Severus also, so far as we know him, and thus the 
preponderance of this mode of thought in the school 
cannot be doubted. 

§ 88. Dio, LudaUj and Galen. 

Dio, Lucian, and Galen did not consider themselves 
members of any special school, but all three wished to 
pass for philosophers. We shall allow the term most 
readily to Galen. Dio, sumamed Chrysostom, the 
Bithynian rhetorician, who was banished from Kome 
by Domitian and protected by Trajan, put on the 
cynic garb after his banishment ; but his * philosophy ' 
does not go beyond a popular morality which, though in 
its contents meritorious, is without scientific character. 
It adheres chiefly to Stoic doctrines and principles. 
Lucian of Samosata, a rhetorician like Dio — his fruitful 
career as a writer coincides approximately with the 
second half of the second century — ^is the opponent of 
all school philosophy, and attacks the Cynics especially 
with his satire. What he calls philosophy is a collec- 
tion of moral precepts, to which he is the more inclined 
to confine himself as he considers theoretic questions to 
be insoluble. Claudius Galenus of Pergamum (13 1-20 1 
A.D.), the famous physician, occupied himself far more 
seriously with philosophy. He devoted numerous 
treatises to the subject, of which the greater part are lost. 
An opponent of Epicurus and of Scepticism, and making 
Aristotle his favourite, though not altogether satisfied 
with him, he combines with the Peripatetic doctrine 
much that is Stoic and something that is Platonic. 
Besides the senses, the trustworthiness of which Galen 
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undertakes t j defend, a second soarce of knowledge is 
recognised in the truths which are immediately certain 
to the intelligence. The adaptation of means to 
ends in the world is strongly maintained, but Galen 
ascribes little value to deeper speculative questious, 
though his expressions are not always consistent« Such 
speculations are not of much importance for life and 
action. His Ethics, also so far as we know them, con- 
tain only older theories borrowed from various schools. 

II. The Later Sceftics. 

§ 89. jEneaidemus and hia School. 

Though the Eclecticism of Antiochus succeeded in 
driving Scepticism from the Academy, its chief abode, 
the victory was not final. As Eclecticism had arisen 
out of the fact that the attacks of the Sceptics had 
destroyed confidence in philosophical systems, this 
mistrust of all dogmatic convictions continued to be 
its presupposition, and it was inevitable that it should 
again take the form of a sceptical theory. Yet this later 
scepticism was long in attaining the influence and 
extent which has been enjoyed by the Scepticism of 
the Academy. 

This last school of Greek Sceptics (which called 
itself an a^oayri not a aipea-isi) wished to be considered 
a descendant of the Pyrrhonists, not of the Academi- 
cians. When the Pyrrhonists became extinct in the 
third century, the school was revived, as we are told, 
by Ptolemseus of Cyrene ; his pupils were Sarpedon 
and Heracleides. The pupil of HeradeideB 
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sidemus, a native of Cnossus, who taught in Alexandria« 
But as these new Pyrrhonists laboured in vain to 
point out any serious difference between their doctrine 
and that of the New Academy, the influence of the 
latter on iEnesidemus and his successors is undeniable. 
What WdS the relation of Ptolemseus and Sarpedon to 
the Academy we do not know, or whether they set forth 
their theory on the same general terms as uEnesi- 
demus. Aristocles (cf. Eus, ^Prsep. Ev.' xiv. 18,22) 
calls iEnesidemus the reviver of the Pyrrhonian Scepti- 
cism. Besides the Academic and Pyrrhonian doctrine 
the school of the ' empiric ' physicians was also doubt- 
less a sharer in it, to which several of the leaders of the 
new Pyrrhonists belonged. If this school desired to 
Umit itself to the empiric knowledge of the operation 
of cures, and held the inquiry into the causes of sickness 
to be aimless, this principle had only to be generalised 
to end in universal scepticism. 

If the list of the sceptical diadochi in Diog. ix. 116 
is complete, iEnesidemus can hardly have come forward 
before the beginning of the Christian era. If, on the 
other hand, the L. Tubero, to whom, according to 
Photius, * Cod.' 212, p. 169, 31, his ' Pyrrhonic speeches ' 
were dedicated, is regarded as the youthful friend 
of Cicero— who, however, denies the existence of a 
Pyrrhonic school in his time — we must carry him half 
a century back. 

JEnesidemus agrees in all that is essential with 

Pyrrho. As we can know nothing of the real nature 

of things, and equally good grounds can be brought 

\ against every assumption, we ought not to 
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maintain anything, not even our own ignorance. By 
this means we acquire the true pleasure, the repose of 
spirit {arapa^ia). So far as we are compelled to act, 
we must partly follow custom and partly our own 
feelings and needs. These principles iEnesidemus 
sought to establish by a detailed criticism of prevailing 
opinions and views in his TlvpponvsLoi \6yoCy in which, 
among other matters, he controverts at length the 
conclusion of the causes of things. His main grounds 
of proof are collected on the ten * Pyrrhonean tropes,' 
which all unite in the aim of setting forth the rela- 
tivity of all our presentations of things, but carry out 
this thought almost exclusively in regard to sensuous 
perceptions. If Sextus Empiricus and Tertullian, 
apparently on the same authority, maintain that 
iEnesidemus wished his scepticism merely to serve as 
a preparation for the Heracleitean physics, this is 
beyond doubt a mistake, which arose from the fact that 
the statements of -tEnesidemus about Heracleitus were 
confounded with his own point of view. 

Of the eight successors of iEnesidemus in the leader- 
ship of the school whose names have come down to us 
— Zeuxippus, Zeuxis, Antiochus, Menodotus, Theodas, 
Herodotus, Sextus, Satuminus — Sextus only is further 
known. On the other hand, we hear that Agrippa re- 
duced the ten tropes of .Enesidemus to five —we do not 
know when — and these five in turn are reducible to 
three chief points : the contradiction of opinions ; the 
relativity of perceptions ; and the impossibility of a 
demonstration which does not move in a circle, or 
proceed from presuppositions which are not proved. 
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Others went yet further in simplification, and were 
contented with two tropes : men could not know any- 
thing from themselves, as is proved by the contradiction 
of opinions, nor from others, for they must first get their 
knowledge from themselves. How much scepticism 
from this time forth was concerned with an exhaustive 
contradiction of dogmatism is shown by the writings 
of Sextus, who as an empiric physician (p. 301), was 
known as Empiricus, and appears to have been a 
younger contemporary of Galen, so that he falls in 
the period about 180-210 A.D. 

We possess three treatises by Simplicius, of which 
the second and third are usually comprehended under 
the unsuitable title * Adversus Mathematicos.' These 
treatises are the Pyrrhonic Hypotyposes, the tractate 
against the dogmatic philosophers (*Adv. Math.' 
vii.-xi.) and that against the fia0i]fiaTa, grammar, 
rhetoric, mathematics (* Adv. Math.' i.-vi.). There is 
no doubt that Sextus borrowed by far the greatest part 
of the materials of his work partly from older members 
of his school, and partly after their pattern from the 
Academicians, more especially from Carneades (Clito- 
machus). The latest name mentioned in his main 
work (* Math.' vii.-xi.) is that of iEnesidemus. Hence 
his discussions can be considered as a combination of all 
that was usually brought forward in his school to defend 
their point of view. In his discussions on the criterion, 
truth, demonstration, and the marks of proof, &c., he 
controverts, often with wearisome discursiveness and, 
for reasons of different value, the formal possibility of 
knowledge. He attacks the concept of the cause from 
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every possible point of view ; but it is just the question 
of the origin of this concept which, like his predeces- 
sors, he leaves out of sight« He repeats Cameades' cri- 
ticism of the Stoic theology, applying it to meet the 
notions of the operative cause. He also finds the material 
cause, or bodies, inconceivable in every respect» He 
criticises the chief ethical doctrines, especially that of 
the good and happiness in order to show that know- 
ledge is unattainable on this ground. Finally, from 
these and other considerations he draws the conclusioiis 
which had long been acknowledged, that owing to the 
balance of the pros and cons (the U^oaOiveta rap 
\6y(ov\ we must forego all decision and renounce all 
knowledge, and by this means only can we attain to 
repose and happiness, which it is the aim of all philosojAy 
to acquire. This, however, is not to prevent us from 
allowing ourselves to be led in our actions, not only by 
perceptions, our natural impulses, law, and custom, but 
also by experience. Experience instructs us in the 
ordinary course of things, and puts us in a position to 
form certain regulations for life. 

The scepticism of -Enesidemus spread but little 
beyond the limits of his school, the last successor in 
which (Satuminus) must have belonged to the first 
quarter of the third century. The only other 
sharer in his opinions that we can prove is the 
rhetorician and historian Favorinus of Arelate, whose 
life may be placed approximately in 80-150 a.D. But 
as an indication of scientific feeling, this mode of 
thought has a more general importance« and we can- 
not fail to recognise how much it aided frx>zn the 
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beginniBg in developing the eclecticism of the time 
into Neo-Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic speculation. 

III. The Precursors of Neo-Platonism. 

§ 90. Introduction. 

In a period in which much greater weight was laid 
on the practical effect of philosophy than on scientific 
knowledge as such — in which a deep mistrust of man's 
capacity of knowledge widely prevailed, and there was 
a general inclination to accept truth, when found, on 
the basis of practical necessity, and a direct convic- 
tion of it, even at the cost of scientific consistency — 
in such a period only a slight impulse was needed in 
order to lead the spirit in its search for truth beyond the 
limits of natural knowledge to a supposed higher foun- 
tain. This impulse Greek thought appears to have 
received through that contact with Oriental views, of 
which Alexandria was the centre. The main part on 
the Oriental side was played by Judaism, the ethical 
monotheism of which offered far more points of contact 
to Hellenic philosophy than the mythology of the 
national religions. According to all appearance it was at 
Alexandria that the speculation first came forward, which, 
after centuries of slow development, finally ended in 
Neo-Platonism. The last motive in this speculation was 
the yearning after a higher revelation of the truth ; its 
metaphysical presupposition was an opposition of God 
and the world, of spirit and matter, as intermediaries 
between which men took refuge in demons and divine 
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])ower8. Its practical consequence was a combination 
of ethics with religion, which led partly to asceticism 
and partly to the demand for a direct intuition of the 
Deity. It has already been observed (p. 32) that its 
development took place partly on Greek and partly on 
Judaic-Hellenistic soil. 



I. THE PURELY GREEK SCHOOLS. 

§ 91. The Neo-Pythagoreana. 

Though the Pythagorean philosophy as such be- 
came extinct in the course of the fourth century, or 
amalgamated with the Platonic, Pythagoreanism still 
continued as a form of religious life, and that the Pyth- 
agorean mysteries spread widely is proved by other evi- 
dence, and more especially by the fragments of the poets 
of the middle comedy. It was about the beginning of 
the first century B.C., and apparently at Alexandria, 
that the attempt was made to give a new life to the 
P\'thao:orean science, now extended and enriched bv 
later doctrines. The earliest demonstrable evidence 
for thei^e efforts is to be found in the interpolated 
Pythagorean treatises : the semi-Stoic exposition of the 
P\-thagorean doctrines, of which Alexander Polyhistor 
t about 70 B,c,) gives us an account in Diog. viii. 24 f.; 
the tre:\tise of the scMralled Lucanus Ocellus on the 
imiverse, which was knowu to Vamx, and the preambles 
to the laws of Zaleiieus and Charondas quoted bv 
Cii*en^ (*Legg.* ii. 6, 14\ In the later period a mass 
of such s\ip|x»e5ed old Pythagorean, but really Xeo- 
Pvthagorean Ueatises, is mentioned (about ninety, by 
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more than fifty authors), and many fragments of them 
have come down to us, among which those of Archytas 
are pre-eminent in number and importance. The first 
adherent of the Neo-Pythagorean school whose name 
we know is the friend of Cicero, the learned P. Nigi- 
dius Figulus (died 45 b.c.), who was joined by P. 
Vatinius. The school of the Sextii (p. 286) also stood in 
connection with the new Pythagoreans ; definite traces 
of their existence and their doctrines are found up to 
the time of Augustus in Arius Didymus and Eudorus 
and in King Juba II.'s predilection for Pythagorean 
writings. In the second half of the first century a.D. 
we find Moderatus of Gades and Apollonius of Tyana. 
Both were writers in their cause, and Apollonius 
traversed the Boman world in the part, or at any rate 
with the reputation, of a wizard. Under Hadrian 
Nicomachus of Gerasa composed the work of which we 
possess parts ; Numenius (§ 92) appears to have lived 
under the Anton ines, and Philostratus belonged to the 
first third of the third century (p. 310). 

In the doctrines by which these new Pythagoreans 
sought to establish the moral and religious principles 
of their sect, we find connected with the old Pythagorean 
views and the Platonic intuitions, which were still more 
important in this school, something borrowed from the 
Peripatetics and Stoics. This philosophy thus bears 
an eclectic character, like that of the contemporary 
Academicians, and within the common tendency we 
find many deviations in details. Unity and duality 
(ßvkf aopuTToi) are declared to be the final bases. The 
first is regarded as the form, the second as the matter, 

X 2 
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Bat while a part of the Pythagoreans explained unity 
to be the operative cause, or the Deity, others clis^ 
tinguished the two, and the Deity was partly described 
as the moving cause which brought form and matter 
together, as in the Platonic Timseus, and partly as the 
One, which then produced derived unity and duality. 
The latter is a form of doctrine which unites the Stoic 
monism with the Platonic-Aristotelian dualism, and 
thus prepares the way for Neo-Platonism. The same 
contrast is repeated in the assertions about the relation 
of God and the world. One section regard the Deity 
as higher than the reason, and place it so far above all 
that is finite, that it cannot enter into direct contact 
with anything that is corporeal ; others describe God 
as the soul which permeates the whole body of the 
world, and follow the Stoics in describing this soul as 
warmth, or pneuma. The formal principle was thought 
to comprehend all numbers, with which the ideas are 
now considered exactly identical. But the importance 
of the separate numbers was a matter of much fanciful 
speculation in the school in which the ordinary mathe- 
matics were eagerly studied. Yet even here the new 
Pythagoreans deviated from the old as well as from 
Plato. They regarded the ideas or numbers as thoughts 
of the Deity. Hence they wished them to be regarded 
not as the substance of things, but only as the 
original forms, after which they were fashioned. The 
Platonic descriptions of matter were taken literally; 
the world-soul was placed between matter and the 
ideas as Plato had placed it^ and the so-called Locrian 
Timaeus adopted the Platonic construction of the soul. 
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Besides metaphysics every other part of philosophy 
was treated in the Neo-Pythagorean writings. A proof 
of the logical activity of the school can be found, among 
other works, in the pseudo-Archytean treatise ' On the 
Universe,' which treats the doctrine of the Categories 
mainly after the Aristotelian pattern, but with many 
deviations. In their 'physics the Neo-Pythagoreans 
primarily follow Plato and the Stoics. They extol the 
beauty and perfection of the world, which are not in- 
jured by the evil in it, and above all, they regard the 
stars as visible deities. From Aristotle they borrowed 
the doctrine of the etemitv of the world and the human 
race, a tenet which was universally maintained in the 
school from the time of Ocellus; they also chiefly 
follow Aristotle in their assertions about the contrast 
' of the heavenly and earthly worlds, the unchangeable- 
ness of the one, and the changeability of the other. 
With Plato and the old Pythagoreans magnitudes of 
space are derived from the numbers, and the elements 
from the regular bodies ; but, on the other hand, we 
also meet, in Ocellus, with the Aristotelian doctrine of 
the elements. The anthropology of the school is that 
of PJato; in this matter the Pythagorean Alexander C p. 
306) alone places himself on the side of Stoic material- 
ism. The soul is regarded with Xenocrates as a number 
moving itself, and other mathematical symbols are used 
for it : the Platonic doctrine of the parts of the soul, 
its pre-existence and immortality, is repeated ; but so 
fiir as we know, the migration of the soul is, strangely 
enough, thrown into the background among the Neo- 
Pythagoreans, while the belief in demons plays an 
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important part among them. Nicomachus even brings 
the demons into connection with the angels of the 
Jews. 

The existing fragments of the numerous ethical and 
political writings of the school present only colourless 
repetitions of Platonic and still more of Peripatetic 
determinations, with proportionately few additions from 
the Stoics. The peculiarity of the Neo-Pythagorean 
school is more definitely marked in their religious 
doctrines. On the one hand, we find a more refined idea 
of God, and in reference to the highest god the demand 
for a purely spiritual worship ; on the other, the national 
worship is presupposed, a higher value is ascribed to 
prophecy, and a purity of life required, to which belong 
the abstinences common in the Pythagorean mysteries. 
This element is developed more strongly in their de- 
scriptions, which set forth the ideal of Neo-Pj^thagorean 
philosophy in Pythagoras and ApoUonius of Tyana, and 
which we find in the notices of the biographies of Pytha- 
goras written by ApoUonius, Moderatus, and Nicomachus, 
and in the * Life of ApoUonius ' by Philostratus (written 
about 220 A.D.). Here philosophy appears as the true re- 
ligion, the philosopher as a prophet and servant of God. 
The highest mission of mankind, the only means for 
liberating the ?oul from the entanglements of the body 
and sensuality, is purity of life and true worship of the 
gods. If this view is accompanied by noble ideas of 
the Deity and a virtuous life devoted to the good of 
mankind, yet, on the other hand, asceticism is an 
essential part of it. In its full extent this asceticism 
comprises abstinence from flesh and wine, and from 
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marriage ; the linen dress of the priests : the forbidding 
of all oaths, and animal offerings; and within the 
societies of ascetics and philosophers, community of 
goods and all the other arrangements ascribed by the 
ancient legend to the old Pythagoreans. The most 
obvious reward of this piety consists in the power of 
working miracles, and in the prophetic knowledge bor- 
dering on omniscience, proofs of which abound in the 
biographies of Pythagoras and ApoUonius. 

§ 92, The Pythagorising Platoniats. 

The tendency of thought, which was first announced 
in the appearance of the new Pythagoreans, afterwards 
found an echo among the Platonists, from whom the 
Pythagoreans had originally borrowed the most impor- 
tant part of their doctrines. Eudorus (p. 282) is seen 
to be influenced by them ; they occur more definitely 
in Plutarch (p. 297 ), who was the most influential repre- 
sentative in the first century a.D. A Platonist, who is 
nevertheless open to the influence of the Peripatetic, 
and in some details even of the Stoic, philosophy, in 
spite of all his polemics against their principles, and to 
whom the Epicurean school only is absolutely abhorrent, 
Plutarch accepts Plato's teaching almost entirely in 
the sense of the Neo-Pythagoreans who preceded him. 
He ascribes but little value to theoretic questions as 
such, and even doubts the possibility of their solution. 
The more lively, on the contrary, is his interest in 
everything which is of importance for the moral and 
religious life. He opposed the Stoic materialism and 
the Epicurean ^ atheism ' {dde6Tr}s) no less than the 
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national superstition with a pure view of the Deity corre- 
sponding to Plato's, But in order to explain the nature 
of the world of phenomena he finds a second principle 
indispensable. This he does not seek in matter, which 
is without properties, but in the evil world-soul, which, 
being connected with matter from the beginning, and 
first filled with reason and order at the formation of 
the world, was changed into the divine soul of the world, 
yet continues to exercise an influence as the final source 
of all evil. Deviating from the majority of the Neo- 
Pythagoreans, he conceives the creation of the world 
as an act in time. The divine operation in the world 
he regards less imder the form of the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas and the Pythagorean speculation on numbers 
than under the ordinary belief in providence. Contro- 
verting Epicurus, and the fatalism of the Stoics, he 
attributes the highest value to this belief. But the 
higher that he has elevated the Deity above all that is 
finite the more important are the demons as the 
intermediaries in its operation on the world. To these 
he transfers everything which he does not venture to 
ascribe directly to the Deity, and he has much that is 
superstitious to say about them. That he not only 
assumes five elements, but also a quintette of worlds, is 
a trait peculiar to him. What Plato stated in mythical 
language about a change of the condition of the world 
is accepted by him in so dogmatic a manner that he 
here approaches the Stoic teaching which he elsewhere 
controverts. Certain Aristotelian theories were mingled 
with the Platonic anthropology ; freedom of the will 
and immortality, including the migration of souls, are 
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distinctly maintained. The Platonic and Peripatetic 
ethics were defended by Plutarch against the different 
theories of the Stoics and Epicureans, and applied to 
the various relations of life in a pure, noble, and modern 
ate way. In this it is natural that we should find an 
influence of Stoic cosmopolitanism, and a limitation of 
political interests, owing to the nature of the times. 
The most characteristic mark of the Plutarchian ethics 
is their close connection with religion. Pure as Plu- 
tarch's idea of God is, lively as are his descriptions of the 
perverseness and corruptions of superstition, yet in the 
warmth of his religious feelings and the small confi- 
dence which he reposes in man's power of knowledge, 
he cannot abandon the belief that the Deity comes to 
our assistance by direct revelations. These we receive 
the more clearly in proportion as we are freed by enthu- 
siasm from any activity on our own part. At the same 
time he takes into consideration the natural conditions 
and helps for these revelations, and thus his theory 
makes it possible for him to justify the belief of his 
people in prophecy in the manner which had long 
been usual among the Stoics and Neo-Pythagoreans. 
His general attitude to the national religion is the same. 
The gods of the different nations are, as he says, only 
different names to denote one and the same divine 
nature, and the powers which serve it. The contents of 
the myths form philosophical truths, which Plutarch 
could enucleate from them with all the traditional 
caprice of allegorical exposition. Shocking and disgust- 
ing as many religious usages might be, yet his doctrine 
of demons, if no other means sufficed, enabled him to 
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fiDd superficial justification tor thenu Yet he did not 
require the Pythagorean asceticism. 

Along with Plutarch we find anumg the later Plato- 
nists (p. 297) two rhetoricians of kindred qnrit, Maxi- 
muä and Apuleius, in whose eclectic Platonism, beside 
the opposition of (jod and matter, the denxms {day a 
great part as intermediaries in the ccmtmst. Theo of 
Smyrna shared in the Neo-PVthagoiean doctrine of the 
original bases and of numbers. The et^nity of the 
world, the assumption that the ideas are the thoughts 
of the Deity, the demons, to whose protection the world 
beneath the moon is confided, meet us in Albinus; 
the evil wcnrld-soul of Plutarch in Atticus. Celsus, 
like his predecessors, sees in demons the intermediaries 
of the divine operation on the world, which cannot be 
direct owing to the sublimity of Crod, and the opposi- 
tion in which he stands to matter. He makes use of 
this assumption in order to defend polytheism and the 
national worship. Xumenius of Apamea (about 160 
A.D.) is still nearer to the Neo-Pythagoreans, and is 
generally considered to be one. Yet the foundation 
of his views is formed by Platonism, besides which, 
with wide-extending syncretism, he appeals to Magians, 
Egyptians, and Brahmins, and even to Moses, whom be 
holds in high repute (Plato is a Mcüo-^y amKiXa^v), 
He also appears to have used Philo of Alexandria and 
the Christian Gnostics. Beginning with the distinction 
of God and matter, of unity and indefinite duality 
( p. 307), he makes the gulf between the two so great 
that he considers a direct operation of the highest 
deity on matter as impossible, and hence (\ike the 
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Gnostic Valentinus), he inserts between them the 
creator of the world, or Demiurge, as a second deity. 
The world itself he called a third deity. Like Plu- 
tarch he supposed that an evil soul was united with 
matter. From this arose the mortal part of the human 
soul, which he named a second, irrational soul. De- 
graded from an incorporeal life, by its guilt, into the 
body, the soul, when it again departs, becomes indis- 
solubly united with the Deity, if it is in need of no 
migration through other bodies. Insight is a gift of the 
gods, and for men the highest good. This gift is only 
allotted to him who applies himself to the primal good, 
to the exclusion of all other thoughts. Cronius and 
Harpocration, so far as we know, tended in the same 
direction as Numenius. 

An Egyptian branch of the Neo-Pythagorean and 
Platonic school is the source from which, apparently 
towards the end of the third century, the majority of the 
writings arose which have come down to us under the 
name of Hermes Trismegistus. Here also we find the 
expression of that which is the leading trait of the 
school — the effort to fill up the chasm between the world 
and the Deity by intermediate creatures. The highest 
deity is raised above both as the author of being and 
reason« He is the Good, which is also thought of as a 
willing and thinking being, as a personality. The vovs 
is related to him as the light to the sun, being at the 
same time dififerent and inseparable from him. On the 
FoS^ depends the soul (more doubtfully ^vais), between 
which and matter stands the air. When matter was 
arranged and animated by the Deity, the world was 
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They refused all food which was not prepared according 
to the rules of the order ; they required celibacy from 
their members, and even from those of a lower order 
they demanded that they should indulge in marital 
intercourse solely with a view to the procreation of 
children. They had a most punctilious dread of any 
Levitic defilement; they wore only white garments; 
they forbade oaths ; they replaced the national worship, 
from which they were excluded, by their daily baths and 
common meals. They had their own doctrines and 
rules, which were kept strictly secret; while they 
adapted the Scriptures of their nation to their own 
point of view by allegorical interpr etation. They 
believed in a pre-existence of the soul, and an in- 
corporeal life after death ; with which they appear to 
have combined the thought that the opposition of better 
and worse, of male and female, &c., ran through the 
whole world. They ascribed a special importance to the 
belief in angels (as others did to the belief in demons). 
In the sunlight and the elements they worshipped 
manifestations of the Deity; they considered the gift 
of prophecy to be the highest reward of piety and 
asceticism, and many of them claimed to possess it. 

But in Alexandria, the great centre where Hellenic 
and Oriental civilisation met and crossed, Greek philo- 
sophy found a far more favourable soil. How early and 
how universally the numerous and opulent Jewish 
population in this city acquired the Greek language, 
and the Greek views which of necessity went with it, 
is shown by the fact that after a few generations the 
Egyptian Jews required a Greek translation of their 
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Scriptures, because they no longer understood them in 
the original language. The first certain proof of the 
occupation of the Alexandrian Jews ^ith Greek philo- 
sophy is seen in the fragments of a treatise of Ari- 
stobulus (about 150 b.c. We have received them 
through Eusebius, ' Pr. Evang.* vii. 14, viii. 10, xiii. 
1 2. They were without reason suspected by Lobeck and 
Hody, but were defended by Valckenaer). This Jewish 
Peripatetic assured King Ptolemy Philometor that the 
oldest Greek poets and philosophers, and especially 
Pythagoras and Plato, had used our Old Testament, 
and in order to procure evidence for this assertion, he 
appeals to a series of verses supposed to be the work of 
Orpheus and Linus, Homer and Hesiod, which are, 
however, shameless forgeries, though neither Clemens 
nor Eusebius detected them. On the other hand, he at- 
tempts by interpretation to remove the anthropo- 
morphisms, which shock his advanced thought, from the 
maxims and narratives of the Old Testament. What he 
asserts of his own views, so far as it is of philosophical 
origin, does not contain any reference to that form of 
speculation which we find at a later time in Philo. Of 
this we find definite traces for the first time in the first 
century B.C. in the pseudo-Solomonian *Book of Wisdom,' 
which, along with some elements which agree with 
Essenism — such as the assertions on the pre-existence of 
the soul, its oppression by the body, and its imperisha- 
bility (viii. 19 f. ; ix, 14 AT. &c.), and the assumption of 
a premundane matter (xi, 17 f.) — reminds us of the 
Platonists and Pythagoreans. By its substantiation of 
the divine wisdom (vii. 22 ff.) it prepared the way for 
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Philo's doctrine of the Logos. To the same period 
belong those predecessors of Philo, whom he frequently 
mentions when he appeals to the rules of allegorical 
explanation which they had laid down, and quotes some 
of these explanations, in which the ^Divine Logos' 
occurs along with some Stoic determinations. But we 
do not know whether and how this Logos was distinctly 
divided from the Deity before the time of Philo. 

§ 94. Phüo of Alexandria. 

Philo's life falls between bo B.c. and 50 A.D. He 
was himself a true son of his natton and filled with the 
highest veneration for its Scriptures, and above all 
for Moses. These Scriptures he considered to be 
verbally inspired, not only in the original text, but 
also in the Greek translation. But at the same time 
be is the pupil and admirer of the Greek philosophers, 
Plato and Pythagoras, Parmenides, Empedocles, Zeno, 
and Cleanthes. Thus he is convinced that in both 
there is but one and the same truth, which, however, 
is found in purity and perfection only in the Jewish 
revelations. This conviction he justifies by the 
ordinary means. On the one hand, he presupposes 
that the Hellenic sages used the Old Testament writings; 
on the other, he applies the allegorical explanation of 
Scripture without limits, and can thus discover any 
meaning that he chooses in any passage whatever. 
Hence, although he desires to be merely an expositor of 
Scripture, and puts forward his views almost entirely in 
this form, his system is yet, in truth, a combination of 
Greek philosophy and Jewish theology, and the seien- 
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tific parts come to a prepondeiant extent from the 
first. But the philosophy which he follows belongs 
almost entirely to that form of Platonism which was 
developed in the previous century, primarily at Alex- 
andria, and was named sometimes after Plato, and 
sometimes after Pythagoras, though Stoicism, especially 
in Philo, contributed largely to it. 

The idea of the Deity forms the starting-point of 
the system of Philo. But this is just the point where 
the various tendencies, from which his speculation has 
arisen, cross each other. On the one hand, he has such 
a high conception of the elevation of God above all 
that is finite, that in his view no idea and no name 
can correspond to the Divine majesty. God seems to 
him more perfect than any perfection, better than the 
good, without name and property, and inconceivablg^ 
As Philo says, we can only know that he is; we can-/ 
not know what he is ; only the name of the ExisteötJ 
(the name of Jehovah) can be applied to him. On 
the other hand, God must include in himself all being 
and all perfection ; for it is from him alone that per- 
fection can come to the finite, and it is only to avoid 
approaching too nearly to his perfection that no 
finite predicate is to be given to him. Above all, he 
must be thought of as the final cause of all ; a cease- 
less operation must be ascribed to him, and all per- 
fection in created things derived from him. It is 
gelf- evident that for the Platonists and the Jewish 
monotheists this activity can only be used for the best 
ends ; for of the two essential properties of God, power 

Y 
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and goodness, the second expresses his nature even 
moi-e directly than the first. 

In order to unite this absolute activity of God in 
the world with his absolute superiority to the world, 
Philo has recourse to an assumption which was not un- 
known to others in that period (cf. pp. 283, 312, 315), 
but which no one before Plotinus worked out so system- 
atically as Philo. He assumed the existence of inter- 
mediate beings. As a pattern in defining these more 
precisely he availed himself not only of the belief in 
angels and demons, the statements of Plato about the 
world-soul and the ideas, but above all, of the Stoic 
doctrine of the effluences of the Deity which permeate 
the world. These intermediate beings he calls powers 
{hvvdfists\ and describes them, on the one hand, as 
properties of the Deity, as ideas or thoughts of God, 
as parts of the universal power and reason prevailing 
in the world ; and on the other, as the servants, am- 
bassador f, and pursuivants of God, as the performers 
of his will, as souls, angels, and demons. To har- 
monise these two modes of exposition, and give a clear 
answer to the question of the personality of these 
powers, was impossible for him. All these powers are 
comprehended in one, in the Logos. The Logos is the 
most universal intermediary between God and the 
world, the wisdom and reason of God, the idea which 
comprises all ideas, the power which comprises all 
powers, the viceroy and ambassador of God, the organ of 
the creation and government of the world, the highest 
of the angels, the first-bom son of God, the second God 
{hsvTspo^ f)a69, Oeos, in opposition to o 0e6s). The 
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Logos is the pattern of the world and the power which 
creates everything in it, the soul which clothes itself 
with the body of the world as with a garment. In a 
word, it has all the properties which belong to the 
Stoic Logos (p. 240), when we think of this as divided 
from the Deity and set free from the traits which are 
the result of the Stoic materialism. But its per- 
sonality is just as uncertain as that of the * powers' 
generally ; and this is inevitable, for only so long as 
the conception of the Logos comes between that of a 
personal being distinct from God and that of an im- 
])er8onal divine power or property, is it adapted to 
solve, at least superficially, the unsoluble problem, for 
which it is required — to make it conceivable that God 
can be präsent with his power and . operation in the 
world and all its parts, while in his nature he is utterly 
beyond it and is defiled by any contact with matter. 

The nature of the world can only be partly under- 
stood from the divine power operating in it. In order 
to explain the evils and defects of finite existence, and, 
above all, the evil which clings to the soul owing to its 
connection with the body, we must presuppose a second 
principle, and this Philo finds, like Plato, only in 
matter« He also follows Plato in his more precise 
definitions of matter, except that he regards it like 
most authorities as a mass occupying space, and thus 
sometimes names it the iirj ou with Plato, and some- 
times ovaia with the Stoics. By the mediation of the 
TiOgos God formed the world out of the chaotic mix- 
ture of matter. Hence the world had a beginning 
though it has no end. Like the Stoijs, Philo con- 
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gidered the world as entirely supported by the opera- 
tive power of God, which is seen in its mopt glorious 
form in the stars, which are visible gods. Its perfec- 
tion he defends in the sense of the Stoic theodicy, 
but he does not omit to give expression to the thought 
that all is arranged according to numbers, by frequent 
application of the numerical symbolism of the Pyth- 
agoreans. In his anthropology, the part of physics 
to which he ascribes most importance, he adhered to 
the Platonic and Pythagorean tradition of the fall of 
souls, the incorporeal life of the purified souls after 
death, the migration of those who need purification, 
the kinship of the human spirit with the divine, the 
parts of the soul, and the freedom of the will. But 
the most important part with him is the sharp contrast 
between reason and sensuality. The body is the grave 
of the soul, the source of all the evils under which it 
sighs. By the combination of the soul with the body 
there is inborn in everyone the inclination to sin, from 
which no one is ever free from his birth till his death. 
Thus to be freed as far as possible from sensuality 
is the first requisite of the Philonian ethics; he 
demands with the Stoics an apathy, an entire extirpa- 
tion of all passions ; like them, he regards virtue only 
as a good, rejects all sensual pleasure; he professes 
Cynical simplicity, adopts their doctrine of virtue and 
the passions, their description of the wise man, the dis- 
tinction of the wise and the proficient, and with them 
acknowledges himself a citizen of the world. But 
trust in God takes the place of Stoic self-confidence. 
God alone works all good in us. He alone can plant 
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virtue in us; only the man who does good for its 
own sake is truly good; wisdom, on which rests all 
virtue, arises only out of faith. But even in this 
virtue Philo deals far less with action than with 
knowledge, or more correctly, with the inner life of the 
pious spirit ; for not only is he averse to the active 
(political) life, inasmuch as it entangles us in external 
things and withdraws us from ourselves, but even 
science has only a value for him as a means to piety. 
But even religious perfection has also various stages. In 
its origin the (ascetic) virtue which rests on practice is 
lower than that which is founded on instruction, and 
both are lower than the virtue which arises directly out 
of a divinely-favoured nature. Virtue finds its last and 
highest aim in the Deity only, to which we approximate 
more and more as we come more immediately into con- 
tact with it. Indispensable, therefore, as science may 
be, we only attain the highest when we pass beyond all 
intermediate stages — even the Logos — and In a con- 
dition of unconsciousness, or even of ecstasy, receive 
the higher illumination into ourselves. Thus we see 
the godhead in its pure unity and allow it to operate 
upon us. This attempt to go beyond conscious thought 
had as yet been unknown in Greek philosophy. Even 
after Philo, two centuries elapsed before it was an 
accepted dogma. 
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THIRD SECTIOIT. 

KEO'PLATONJSM. 

§ 95. Origin^ Character^ and Development of 

Neo-Platonism. 

The views which for centuries had become more 
and more exclusively prevalent in the Platonic and 
Pythagorean schools were developed into a great 
system in the third century of our era. In the con- 
struction of this system not only the Platonic and 
the Aristotelian philosophy, but even the Stoic, was 
used to a great extent. Both internal and external 
reasons allow us to suppose that Philo's doctrine also 
had, directly or indirectly, an efifect on its origin. 
If the predecessors of Neo-Platonism had found the 
importance of philosophy in the fact that it brought 
us into connection with the Deity, and conducted us 
to that infinite essence, elevated above all being and 
conception, the attempt was now made to derive the 
totality of finite things, including matter, from an 
original essence which was entirely unknown and in- 
definite. In this way preparation was made for a 
gradual elevation to this essence, which finally ended in 
substantial union. The practical aim and the final 
motive of this speculation is the same which the Pla- 
tonists and Pythagoreans had previously kept before 
them. Like them, it proceeds from the opposition of 
the finite and infinite, the spirit and matter. But not 
only is this contrast stretched to the most extreme point. 
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and the unity with God, to which man ought to attain, 
forced to the very utmost, but it is also required that 
the contrast shall be methodically derived out of 
unity and the totality of things conceived as a single 
whole proceeding in regular succession from the Deity, 
and returning into it. The dua listic sp iritualism of the 
Platonic school is here combined with the m onisj n of 
the Stoics to produce a new result, though the authors 
of this speculation desired to be nothing else but true 
disciples and expounders of Plato. 

Ammonius Saccas is called the founder of the 
Neo-Platonic school. lie was at first a day-labourer, 
but afterwards became distinguished as a teacher of the 
Platonic philosophy at Alexandria. He appears to have 
died about 242 A.D., but he left no writings behind him. 
Yet it is only untrustworthy accounts from the fifth 
century (Hierocles, and Nemesius apparently following 
Hierocles) who ascribe to him the distinctive doctrines 
of the Plotinic system. We are entirely without any 
original accounts of his doctrine. Among his pupils, 
Origen (who is not to be confounded with the Christian 
theologian of the same name, who is also said to have 
attended Ammonius) did not distinguish the Deity from 
the vov^, above which it was placed by Plotinus, and even 
controverted its distinction from the creator of the world 
(p. 315). A second disciple, Cas.-ius Longinus, the 
well-known critic, philologist, and philosopher (whom 
Aurelian executed 273 A.D.), was equally at variance 
with Plotinus' conception of the Platonic doctrine, and 
defended against him the proposition that the ideas exist 
separately, apart irom the (divine) vov9. This proves 
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that the doctrine of Ammonius was essentially distinct 
from that of Plotinus, though it might approach more 
nearly to it than that of the earlier Platonists, The 
real founder of the NeorPiatonic school was Ploti- 
nus. This eminent thinker was bom in 204-5 A.D. at 
Lycopolis in Egypt. For eleven years he enjoyed the 
teaching of Ammonius. In 244-5 he went to Eome, 
and there founded a school, over which he presided till 
his death. He was universally revered for his character 
and held in high respect by the Emperor Gallienus 
and his consort Salonina. He died in Campania in 270 
A.D. His writings were published after his death by 
Porphyrins in six enneads.* After Plotinus, lamblichus 
and the school of Athens mark the most important point 
in the history of Neo-Platonism. By lamblichus it was 
entirely absorbed into the service of positive religion ; 
by the Athenian school, with the aid of the Aristo- 
telian philosophy, it was transformed into a formal 
scholasticism, carried out with masterly logical skill. 

§. 96. The System of Plotiviia. The Supersefiisuous 

World. 

The system of Plotinus, like that of Philo, proceeds 
from the idea of God, and comes to a conclusion in the 
demand for union with Grod. Between these poles lies 
all w^hich was' taught on the one hand about the origin 
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of derived being out of the Deity, and on the other, / 

about its return to the Deity. \ 

In his conception of the idea of God Plotinus 
carries to the extreme point the thought of the 
infinity of God, and his elevation above the world. 
Presupposing that the original must be outside the 
derived, that which is thought outside the thinker, the 
one outside the many, he sees himself compelled to 
carry the final source of all that is real and knowable 
entirely beyond all being-anxiJaipwledge. The original 
essence (to Trpwrov) is without limit, form, or defini- 
tion, the unlimited or infinite {airsipov) ; no corporeal 
and even no intellectual jproperty can be ascribed to it 
— neither thought, nor volition, nor activity. All thought 
contains the distinction of the thinker from thinking 
and from what is thought, all volition the distinction 
of being and activity, which implies plurality ; all 
activity is directed to something beyond ; but the first 
element must be a self-included unity. Moreover, in 
order to think, or will, or be active, there is need of 
something to. which the activity is directed; but God 
has need of nothing beyond himself. He does not 
even need himself and cannot be divided from himself. 
Hence we cannot ascribe to him any self^onsciousness. 
Here, therefore, for the first time, the denjaJLotJthe per- 
sonality of God, for which Cameades had prepared the 
way (p. 272), comes forward as a decisive principle. No 
definite property can be ascribed to the Deity ; for the 
Deity is that which is above all being and all thought. 
The conceptions of unity and goodness are best suited 
for a positive description of it ; yet even they are 
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inadequate ; for the first merely expresses the denial 
of plurality, and the second implies an operation on 
something external. The divinity is, therefore, only 
the basis to which we must reduce all being and all 
operation ; but of its na^urewe know nothing, except 
that it is entirely separate from all that is finite and 
known to us. 

In so far as the Deity is the original force, it must 
create everything. But as it is raised above everything 
in its nature and needs nothing external, it cannot 
communicate itself substantially to another, nor make 
the creation of another its object. Creation cannot, as 
with the Stoics, be regarded as the communication of 
the divine nature, as a partial transference of it into 
the derivative creature ; nor can it be conceived as an act 
of will. But Plotinus cannot succeed in uniting these 
determinations in a clear and consistent conception. 
He has recourse, therefore, to mfitag hors. The First 
principle, he says, by virtue of its perfection flows, as it 
were, over, dec. ; sends forth a beam from itself, &c. 
The rise of what is derivative from the original being 
is said to be a necessity of nature. Yet it is in no 
way needful for that being, and is not connected 
with any change in it. Hence the derivative is con- 
nected with that from which it has arisen, and strives 
towards it ; it has no being which is not created in it> 
by its source ; it is filled and supported by, and exists 
only by virtue of, its creation from it. But the creative 
element remains undivided, and external to what is 
created ; so that Plotinus' system h,asJosB right to be 
called a system of emanation than a system of dynamic 
pantheism. As the earlier in its essence remains 
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external to the later, the latter is, of necessity, more 
imperfect than the former : it is a me re sh adow or 
reflection of it. And as this relation is repeated with 
every new reproduction, and everything participates in 
what is higher through its immediate cause, the 
totality of the beings which arise from the original 
essence forms a series of decre asing perfe ctions, and 
this decrease goes on till at length being passes into 
not-being, light into darkness. 

The first product of the original essence is vovsy 
or thjuigbt, which is at the same time the highest 
being. The predecessors of Plotinus had already placed 
the truly existent, the ideas, in the divine thought; 
while Plato, on his part, had ascribed reason and 
thought to the Existent. Plotinus arrived at the 
* First,' in passing beyond all being and thought ; but 
in the descent from the first, these occupy the nearest 
place. The thought of the vovs is not discursive, but 
without time, complete at every moment, and intuitive. 
Its object is formed partly by the First (of which, 
however, even this most complete thought can form no 
adequate and thoroughly uniform picture), and partly, 
as in the Aristotelian vovs^ by itself, as being what is 
thought and existent. On the other hand, it does not 
apply itself to what is beneath it. So far as vovs is 
the highest being, the five categories of the intelligible 
apply to it. These categ ories, which Plotinus borrowed 
from the * Sophist' of Pliäto^arej. being, movement, 
fixity (o-Tacrts), identity, and difference. But the 
later Neo-Platonists, after Porphyry, drop these cate- 
gories of the intelligible, and content themselves with 
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the ten Aristotelian categories, against which, as well 
as the four categories of the Stoics, Plotinus had raised 
many objections, and which he allowed to hold good 
for the world of phenomena only. The universal 
element, which is defined more precisely by the cate- 
gories, is called by Plotinus the unlimited or the 
intelligible material. In it lies the basis of plurality, 
which the vovs has in itself in contradistinction to the 
First, and by virtue of which it separates into the 
supersensuous numbers or ideas. Of these ideas one 
roust correspond not only to each class, but to each 
separate being as the pattern of its individual peculiarity. 
But at the same time, these ideas are conceived after 
Philo, in a form of exposition yet more common in 
Plotinus, as operative powers or spirits {vol, vospal 
hvvdfiBLs). And as they are not external to each other, 
but in each other, without, however, intermingling, 
they are united again in the unity of the intelligible 
world ^KOdfios voTfTosi) or Platonic avTo^wov, This as 
the realm of the ideas is also the realm of the beautiful, 
the primal beauty, in the imitation of which all other 
beauty consists. 

It follows from the perfection of the vovs that it 
must produce something from itself. This product is the 
soul. The soul also belongs to the divine supersensuous 
world ; it contains the^ideaSi and is itself number and 
idea; as the phenomenon of the vom^it is life and activity, 
and, like the vovs^ it leads an eternal life without time. 
J)ut it already stands on the border of that world. In 
itself indivisi ble a nd incorporeal, it yet inclines to the 
divisible and corporeal, over which it watches according 
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to its nature and is intermediary in the operations pro- 
ceeding from vovs. In itself, therefore, it is not so 
homogeneous as the vovs. The first soul, or the world- 
soul, is not only in its nature outside the corporeal world : 
it does not even work directly upon it. If Plotinus 
ascribes self-consciousness to it, yet he finds perception, 
remembrance, and reflection unworthy of it. The first 
soul sends forth a second from it, like a beam. This 
Plotinus calls nature. It is the soul which is united 
with the body of the world, as our soul is united with 
our body. But each of these souls produces and com- 
prises a number of separate souls, which are united 
in it as in their origin, and extend from it to the various 
parts of the world. In these part -souls the lower 
limits of the supersensuous world are reached ; when 
the divine power descends lower, the result is matter, . 
which is its' most imperfect manifestation. 

§ 97. Plotinu8* Doctrine of the Phenomenal World 

In his view of the world of phenomena and its 
bases, Plotinus adheres in the first instance to Plato. 
The sensuous world in contrast to the supersensuous is 
the region of the divisible and changeable — of being 
which is subject to naturaljpecessity, to relations of 
space and time, and is without true reality. The 
source of this world can only lie in matter ; which we 
must presuppose as the general substratum of all be- 
coming and change. As Plato and Aristotle had already 
stated, it is something without form and definition, the 
shadow and mere possibility of being, the not-being, 
deprivation, penia. But it is also — and in this point 
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Plotinus goes beyond Plato — the evil, and even the 
original evil ; from it arises all that is evil in the corporeal 
world, and from the I jody arises a ll the evil in the soul. 
Yet it is necessary. Light must, in the end, at the 
furthest distance from its origin, become darkness ; the 
spirit must become matter ; the soul must create the 
corporeal as its locality. But as the soul illuminates 
and forms that which is beneath it, it enters into rela- 
tion with it. By transferring the supersensuous into 
matter, which can only receive it successively, it creates 
time as the general form of its own life and the life of the 
world. This acti vity of th^ soul (o r nature, cf. p. 333) 
is nevertheless not a will, but an unconscious creation, 
a necessary consequence of its nature, and for this 
reason the worl^_is_|withoutteginning and end, as 
Plotinus teaches with Aristotle. At the same time, 
following the Stoics, he assumes a periodical recurrence 
of the same conditions of the world. But necessary 
as the activity is, it is always a sinking of the soul in 
matter, and it is therefore regarded as ^a fall of t he soul. 
So far as the world is material, it is regarded by 
Plotinus as a shadowy copy of the truly real or super- 
sensuous. Yet as it is the soul which creates it and 
expresses upon it the traits of its origin, everything in 
it is arranged by numbers and ideas, by t he creat ive 
concepts (the \070t aTrspfuiTiKolj cf. p. 240), which are 
the nature of things. Hence it is as beautiful and per- 
fect as a material world can be. The contempt which 
the Christian Gnostics showed for nature is repudiated 
by Plotinus with the true Helle nic fee ling for nature ; 
and if he does not acknowledge, for the world at any 
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rate, a providence of the gods, resting on purpose and 
will, and directed to details, and the nnfj nj) of pr ovi« 
dence is expressed in him as the natural operation of the 
higher en the lo wer, yet the belief in providence as such 
is maintained by him in connection with the Platonic 
and Stoic theodicy. And it is maintained with the 
greater success as his views on the freedom of the will 
and future retribution put him in a position to justify 
on other grounds precisely those evils which caused the 
Stoics so much trouble. Plotinus is also connected with 
the Stoics in his doctrine of the * sympathyj)fall things ' 
(p. 242). But while they intended this to mean the 
natural connection of cause and effect, Plotinus means 
by it an operation at a distance, which rests on the 
fact that, owing to the universal vitality and animation 
of the world, everything that ^LflEects a part of it is felt 
by the whole, and consequently by all the other parts. 
In the universe the heaven is that into which the 
soul first pours itself. In it therefore dwells the 
purest and n oblest so ul. Next to the heaven are the 
stars, which are also extolled by Plotinus as visible 
gods. Exalted above change and temporal life, and 
consequently incapable of remembrance, or of capricious 
action, or of a presentation of what is below them,they 
determine the latter with that natiual necessity which 
has its source in the connection and sympathy of the 
universe. Astrology, on the other hand, with the notion 
on which it rests — that the stars exert a capricious 
influence on the course of the world — is distinctly con- 
troverted by Plotinus, and astrological prediction is 
limited to the knowledge of future events from the 



natural progiiostics. The space between the stan and 
the earth is the dwelling-pbice ofthe demons. Flo- 
tinus shares the ideas of his school ahoat these beingfs 
though he interprets them in a psychological manner 
in his teaching of Eros. 

Of earthly beings man only has an independent 
interest for our philosopher. Yet his a nthropol ogy is, 
in essentials, merely a repetition of th e Plato nic He 
describes, at greater detail and in a more dogmatic 
tone than Plato, the life which the soul leads in the 
supersensuous world, in which it, like the souls of the 
gods, was subject neither to change nor time, without 
remembran ce, self-con sciousness, and reflection, and 
had a direct intuition in itself of the pov», the esistoit 
and primal essencel He regards its descent into a body 
(and even in heaven it clothes itself with an ethereal 
body) as a necessity of nature, and yet as the guilt of 
the soul, inasmuch as it is attracted by an irresistible 
internal impulse into the body which corresponds to its 
nature. He finds the peculiar essence of man in his 
higher nature, to which, however, by its combination 
with the body, a second Ego and a lower soul were 
added, and this second s oul, though depending on the 
other, reaches down into th e Ijpdy. Like Aristotle, he 
regards the relation of the soul to the body as the 
same with the relation of operative force to its instru- 
ment. He attempts to conceive the passionate con- 
ditions of the soul, and the activities of it which are 
related to what is sensual, as processes which take place 
partly in the body and partly in it and the lower s oul, 
and are merely perceived by the higher. He defends 
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the freedom of th e will against the Stoic and all other 
Jcinds of fat^lteBa_in the most vigorous manner; but 
his defence does not go very deep, and he repeats the 
assertion that e vil is involunta ry. Freedom is com- 
bined with providence by the remark that__xirtue is 
free, but her acts are entangled in the connection of 
the world. Further, Plotinus repeats the Platonic 
proofs for the immortality of the soul, which, however, 
are again rendered questionable by the fact that the 
souls cannot remember their earthly existence in the 
supersensuous world. He includes entrance into the 
bodies of plants in his migration of souls ; the retri- 
bution, to which it conducts, is formed into a jits 
talionis extending to the most minute details. 

§ 98. Plotinus* Doctrine of Exaltation into the 

Swperaensuoua World. 

As the soul in her nature belongs to a higher 
world, her highest mission can only be to live ex- 
clusively in that world and liberate herself from all 
inclination to. the se nsual. Jiapginess, according to 
Plotinu?, consists in the perfect life, and this consists 
in thought. Of external circumstances happiness is, 
in his view, so independent, that no Stoic could express 
himself more decisively. The first condition of it is 
liberation fron a the body and from all that is connected 
with it, or purification (^Kddap<TLs)\ the immediate 
result of which is that the soul, unrestrained by any 
alien element, addresses herself to her special task. 
Katharsis includes all virtues. That this liberation 
from sensuality should be brought about by an ascetio 
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life is not universally demanded by Plotinus in spite 
of the abstinences which he laid upon himself and 
recommended to others. In his discussions on Eros 
he agrees with Plato that e ven sensuo us beauty may 
lead us to the supersensuous. But the view that the 
combination with the body is the source of all the 
evil in the soul, and that every activity has a higher 
value as it brings us into less contact with the world 
of senses, governs his entire ethics. Practical and 
political action is indeed indispensable, and the vi^ 
tuous man will not wit hdraw himself from it, but it 
entangles us too deeply m the external world, and 
makes us dependent on something not ourse lves. The 
ethical and political virtues are only an imperfect 
compensation for the theoretic. Even these last are 
of very unequal value. SensuousL.j^erception gives us 
but dim traces of truth. Mediated thought (ßiavoia^ 
\<yyL(Tfi6s) and its artistic practice, or dialectic, stand 
far higher. They have to do with the truly real, with 
ideas and the essence of things. But this indirect 
knowledge presupposes a direct, the self-intuition of 
the thinking spirit, which is at the same time an 
intuition of the divine vovs. Even this does not satisfy 
our philosopher. It leads us to the vovsj but not 
beyond it, and it allows the distinction of the mind and 
the intuition to remain. We do not reach the highest 
point till we are completely bu ried in ou rselves and 
elevated even above thought, in a state of unconscious- 
ness, ecstasy (l/co-rao-ty), and singleness (aTrXoxrt*), 
suddenly filleä with the divine light. Thus we become 
so immediately one with the primal being that all dis- 
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tinction between it and us disappears. From his own ex- 
perience Plotinus was no doubt acquainted with this con- 
dition, whicli however, can only be transitory. Among 
his Greek predecessors none had required this transcen- 
dence of thought, just as none had placed the Deity 
above thought. In this Philo alone was his pattern. 

In comparison with this spiritual exaltation to the 
Deity positive religion has, on the whole, only a sub- 
ordinate importance for Plotinus, It is true that he is 
far removed from taking up a critical attitude in op- 
position to it. Besides the Deity in the absolute sense, 
his system recognises a number of higher beings which 
can be regarded partly as visible and partly as invisible 
gods. He pronounces a distinct reproof when anyone 
(like the Christians) refused to them their appropriate 
honours. He interprets the gods of mythology and 
their history, so as to apply to these deities, with the 
usual caprice, though he does not occupy himself 
so eagerly with this subject as many of the Stoics 
had done. Further, he makes use of his doctrine 
of the sympathy of all things for a supposed rational 
foundation of the worship of images, prophecy, 
prayer, and magic, under which he includes every 
inclination and disinclination, and every operation of 
the external on the internal. On the other hand, he 
does not find it possible to combine a perception of 
that which happens on the earth, or a personal in- 
Auence on the course of the world, with the nature of 
the gods. But though he laid the foundation on which 
his successors continued to build in their defence and 
fystematisation of the national religion, his own attitude 

X 2 
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to it is comparatively free. For his own requirements 
his ideal sense is satisfied with the inward worship of 
the philosopher. *The gods,' he said, op. Porphyr. 
V. Plot.' 10, when Amelius wished to take him into 
a temple, * must come to me ; it is not I who must go 
to them.' 

§ 99. The School of Plotinua. Porphyry. 

Among the pupils of Plotinus, Grentilianus Ameliuft, 
who has just been mentioned, is shown in the little 
that we know of him to have been a thinker without 
clearness, an intellectual kinsman and admirer of Nu- 
menius. Far clearer is the learned Pprphy ry (properly 
Malchus) of Tyre. He was bom 232-3 A.D., and first 
attended Longinus, then Plotinus, and died after 301, 
apparently in Eome. Besides some Platonic writings, 
he commented on a good many of Aristotle's works, 
and devoted his attention especially to the Aristotelian 
logic (his introduction to the categories, and the lesser 
oTlns commentaries on this tract are still existing). 
This study of Aristotle and the influence of Longinus 
must have helped him in the effort after clearness in 
ideas and expression. He makes it his task to set forth 
and explain, not to examine or systematically develop, 
the doctrine of Plotinus. In his sketch of it {d<f}opfjLal 
'7rpo9 TÄ vorjTd) he lays the greatest weight on the 
sharp distinction of the intellectual and corpore.il, 
without in the rest deviating from the determinations 
of Plotinus. In the vovs he distinguishes being, 
thought, and life ; but he would doubtless have hesi- 
tated to BT' ' as Amelius had done in 
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regard to a similar distinction. In his anthropology, 
to which he devoted several writings, there is a marked 
effort, so far as we can see, to combine the unity of the 
soul with the multiplicity of its activities and powers. 
The soul, he says, has the forms (X0701) of all things 
in itself ; according as. thought is directed to this or 
that object it assumes a corresponding form. Hence 
he allows the assumption of different parts in the soul, 
only in an improper sense. In like manner, the uni- 
versal soul makes u p the essence of the individual 
80uls, without dividiüg itself among them. Porphyry 
ascribes reason to the animals, but will not extend the 
migration of souls to the bodies of animals ; and, on 
the other handpKuman souls are not allowed to exalt 
themselves to a superhuman nature. Yet even he 
allows the purified soul to look forward to an entire 
liberation from the irrational powers, but in this 
liberated conditionTKe remembrance of the earthly state 
is extinguished along with the desires. But for Por- 
phyry the chief obj ect of philosoph y lies in its practical 
influence, in the * salvation oL^the^Boul.' The most 
important feature in this is the purification, the libera- 
tion of the soul from the body, on wbich-greater stress 
is laid in his ethics than in Piotinus, though purifying 
virtue, while placed above the practical, is yet beneath 
the theoretic or paradeigmatic (which belongs to the 
VGV9 as such). For this purification he demands, more 
decidedly than Piotinus, certain ascetic practices, such 
an abstinence from flesh, on whicE^he composed a 
treatise {irspl dwoxn^ if^i^^X^^)y celibacy, absence 
bom shows and similar amusements. He requires the 
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Plotinus into an intelligible (vorjroi) and an intellec- 
tual world ; and the first, in «pite of its unity, which 
was to exclude all multiplicity, into a triad. This 
triad extended into three triads. In like manner, the 
intellectual was divided into three triads, of which the 
last apparently became a hebdomad. The original 
forms belong to the intelligible ; the ideas to the 
intellectual. From the first soul lamblichus derived 
two others, from which, however, he divided the vov9 
which belonged to them, and this also was done in a 
double form. Next to these superterrestrial gods stand 
the terrestrial in three classes ; twelve heavenly gods, 
which are again multiplied to thirty-six, and these to 
360 ; seventy-two orders of subcelestial, and forty-two 
of natural gods (the numbers appear to be taken to 
some extent from astrological systems). These are 
followed by angels, demons, and heroes. The national 
deities were interpreted into these Metaphysical 
beings with the usual sy ncreti stic caprice. In a 
similar manner, the worship ofiraages, theurgy, and 
prophecy are defended on grounds in which, in the 
most contradictory manner, the most irrational super- 
stition is combined with the desire to represent the 
miraculous as something rational. This theological 
speculation is united in lamblichus with speculation 
in numbers, to which, after the pattern of the Neo- 
Pythagoreans, he ascribes a higher value than to 
scientific mathematics, much as he prizes the latter. 
In his cosmology, besides the eternity of the world, 
which he shares with his whole school, the mögt notice- 
i^k aocQunt of nature orjdestiny {sifiap' 
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fiivri\ so far as he describes this as a power oppressing 
mankind, from the bonds of which he can only be 
liberated by the interference o f the gods. In his 
psychology the efifort is more strongly marked even 
than in Porphyry to keep for the soul herjg^iddle posi- 
tion between infrahuman and superhuman beings. With 
Porphyry also he contests the transition of human souls 
into the bodies of animals, and the more so because he 
did not, like Porphyry ascribe reason to the animals. 
To Porphyry's four classes of virtues (p. 341) he added, 
as a fifth and highest class, the * single ' (iviaiaC) or 
* priestly * virtues, which elevate a man to the primal 
essence as such. Yet with him also the most necessary 
part is the purification of the soul, by which alone it 
withdraws from connection with the sensuous world 
and dependence on nature and destiny. 

The mode of thought of which lamblichus is the 
most distinct representative dominates the Neo- 
Platonic school from his time. In the treatise * On the 
Mysteries,' which is ascribed to him, and which is 
apparently the work of one of his immediate pupils, 
sacrifices, prophecy, theurgy, &c., are defended, against. 
Porphyry (p. 342), qui^ in his spirit, with the aid of 
the proposition that we can only attain to-the-bigher 
by the aid of the low er, and that man, at any rate, 
owing to his sensual nature, cannot dispense with these 
material inter media ries. The defence is carried out 
with success and skill. But at the same time stress is 
laid on the fact that only divine revelation can instruct 
usin the means by which we can enter into union with 
the Deity, The priests, therefore, who are the deposi- 
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duriug the second half of the fourth century, Themis- 
tius devoted himself to the explanation of the Aristote- 
lian and Platonic writings. If he cannot be counted 
among the Neo-Platonists owing to his somewhat 
superficial eclecticism, yet he coincides with them in 
his conviction of the entire agreement of Aristotle and 
Plato. But the chief seat of Aristotelian studies was 
the Platonic school at Athens. This school also canied 
out that combination of Aristotelism with the th eosoph y 
of lamblichus, which imprinted a peculiar stamp on 
the Neo^latonism of the fifth and sixth centuriep, 
and the Christian^apd the Mohammedan philosophy 
which sprang from it. About the beginning of the 
fifth century we meet with the Athenian Plutarchus, 
the son of Nestorius, who died in 431-2 at a great age, 
as the leader of the school and an eminent teacher. 
Plutarchus explained the writings of Plato and. Ari- 
stotle with equal zeal both in writings and in lectures. 
The little that we know of his philosophical views does 
not go beyond the tradition of his school. It deals 
chiefly with psychology, which he treats carefully on 
the foundation of Aristotle and Plato. At the same 
time, we are told that he had acquired from his father 
and propagated all kinds of magical and theurgic arts. 
Of his pupils, Hierocles is known to us by some writings 
and excerpts. He taught philosophy in his native 
city of Alexandria at the same time as Olympiodorus, 
the Aristotelian. In his writings we see a philosopher 
who in general stands on the footing of Neo-Platonism, 
but ascribes a far greater value to such doctrines as 
are practically fruitful, to belief in providence and 
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moral principles, than to metaphysical speculation. 
His pupil Theosebius followed in a similar direction. 
The more eagerly was this speculation carried on by 
Syrianus, the collaborator and successor of Plutarch, 
who was a fellow-citizen and pupil of Hierocles. This 
Platonist, who is so highly praised by Proclus and 
later writers, was at the same time an accurate scholar 
and eager exponent of Aristotle. But his guiding 
authorities, besides Plato, whom he places far below 
Aristotle, are the Neo-Py thagorean and Orphic writings, 
and the supposed Chaldsean divine utterances. The 
favourite object of his speculation is theology. But in 
scientific completeness his treatment of the subject ^ is 
far behind that of Proclus. From the One, which is 
without opposites, he primarily derives with the Neo- 
Pythagofeans the unit and the indefinite duality as 
the most universal causes of things. In the vovs he 
distinguished with lamblichus the intelligible and the 
intellectual, at the head of which stands the demiurge. 
The ideas were thought to have originally existed as the 
primary forms or unified numbers in the intelligible, 
apd afterwards in a derivative manner in the intelligence 
of the demiurge. With regard to the soul, he remarked 
(according to Proclus, * In Tim.' 207 B.) that it partly 
remained in itself, and partly came forth from itself, and 
partly returned to itself, without, however, applying this 
distinction, if it really belongs to him, to the totality of 
actual things. Of other views, we may mention that 
he maintained in regard to ^ immaterial ' bodies that 

* 1^ far as we know it from on the metaphysics, Schol. in 
the single specimen which is Arist. 837 ff., and from Proclus, 
left, a part of his commentary Ih Timaum. 
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they could occupy the saTpe space with others, and 
that the souls continued after death in their ethereal 
bodies, forever united with the higher of the irrational 
powers of life, and with the lower for a time. For 
the rest, he does not appear to have differed from 
the traditions of his school« 

Of the pupils of Plutarchus and Syrianus, Proclus, 
the Lycian, was the successor of the last« He was bom 
in Constantinople in 410 A.D., came to Athens in his 
twentieth year, and there died in 485 A.D. Besides 
him his fellow-pupil Hermias, who taught at Alex- 
andria, is of little importance. By his iron industry, 
his learning, his mastery in logic, his systematic spirit, 
and his fruitful work as a teacher and a writer,^ Proclus 
is as distinguished among the Platonists as Chrysippus 
among the Stoics. But he was at the same time an 
ascetic and a believer in theurgy, who thought that 
he received revelations, and could never have enough 
of religious exercises. He shared in the religious 
enthusiasm of his school, in their faith and their 
superstition, in their regard for Orphic poems, Chai- 
daean oracles, and the like. He now undertook to 
work up into a single methodical system the whole 
mass of theological and philosophical tenets handed 
down by his predecessors. This system, in its formal 
completeness, in the inward want of freedom of thought 
from which it arose, and in the absence of any really 
scientific foundation and treatment, may be compared 

' On the writings of Proclus, b. 778 f . Freudenthal in Hermeu 
of which only a part has been zvL 214 f. 
preserved, cf. PhxL d, (rr, ÜL 
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as a Hellenic pattern with the systems of the Christian 
and Mohammedan scholastics. The prevailing law, 
upon which this system is constructed, is that of 
triadic development. The thing produced is, on the 
one hand, similar to that which produces it, for one 
can only produce the other by communicating itself to 
it. On the other hand, it differs from it as what 
is divided from unity, as the derivative from the 
original. In the first respect, it remains in its cause, 
and the cause, though only incompletely, in it ; in the 
second, it proceeds 'out of the cause. But inasmuch as 
it clings to it, and is related to it, it turns to it in 
spite of the separation, seeks to imitate it on a lower 
stage, and unite with it. The existence of what is 
produced in that which produces it, its emergence from 
it, and its return to it {fiovrj^ irpoohosj iirL<TTpo(^ri) are 
the three moments, by the continued repetition of which 
the totality of things is developed from their origin. 
The final soiurce of this development can naturally be 
nothing, but the original essence, which Proclus de- 
scribes after Plotinus as absolutely elevated above all 
being and knowledge, as higher than the unit, as a 
cause without being the cause, as neither being nor 
not-being, &c. But between this first and the intel- 
ligible he inserts with lamblichus (p. 344) an inter- 
mediary member : the absolute unities {avrorakal» 
kvaZes) which form the single, supernal number, but 
which are at the same time denoted as the highest 
gods, and in that capacity receive predicates which are 
far too personal for their abstract nature. After them 
comes the province which Plotinus allotted to the vovi* 
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Proclus, partly following lamblichas and Theodoras (p. 
344), divides this into three spheres : the intelligible, 
the intellectual-intelligible (1/017x01/ &fMi xal voBpov)y 
and the intellectuaU The chief property of the first is 
being ; of the second, life ; of the third, thought. Of 
these spheres the two first are again divided into three 
.triads each, somewhat on the same principles of divi- 
sion. The third is divided into seven hebdomads, and 
the separate members of each series are regarded 
at the same time as gods and identified with one 
of the deities of the national religion. The soul, 
of which the conception is defined as in Plotinus, 
comprises three classes of part-souls : divine, de- 
monic^ and human. The divine are divided into three 
orders : the iour triads of hegemonic gods, an equal 
number of gods free from the world {äiroKvroC) and 
the gods within the world, which are divided into star- 
gods and element-gods. In interpreting the national 
gods in reference to this system, Proclus finds it 
necessary to assume a triple Zeus, a double Kore, and a 
triple Athene. The demons are connected with the 
gods. They are divided more precisely into angels, 
demons, and heroes, and described in the ordinary 
way with a large admixture of superstition. Next 
to them come the souls which enter temporarily 
into material bodies. Plotinus had allowed matter to 
be created by the soul ; Proclus derives it immediately 
from the unlimited, which with him, in combination 
with the limited and the mixed, forms the first of the 
intelligible triads. As to its nature, it is not with him 
the evil, but neither good nor evil. His cosmologica) 
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leas agree in all that is essential with those of Plo- 
inos, except that he regards space as a body consisting 
f the finest light, which body penetrates that of the 
rorld (c£ Syrian, p. 349). Like Plotinus, he undertakes 
he defence of Providence, on account of the evil in the 
rorld. He joins him and Syrianus in his assumptions 
kbout the descent and the future fortunes of the soul. 
Ji his psychology he combines Platonic and Aristotelian 
leterminations, but increases the number of the soul's 
opacities by dividing the principle of unity or divinity 
n men firom thought or reason« This element is higher 
Jian the others, and by it only can the divine be known. 
Big ethics require an elevation to the supersensuous, 
uoending by degrees through the five classes of virtues 
which we found in lamblichus, p. 345). With him also 
'he final object of this elevation is the mystic union 
wth the Deity. But the more firmly he is convinced 
'hat all higher knowledge rests on divine illumination, 
ind that it is fiiith alone which unites us with the 
Deity, the less is he inclined to abandon all those 
•eligious helps to which the Neo-Platonic school since 
I^amblichus had ascribed so high a value, and the 
efficiency of which Proclus also defends on traditional 
founds« His explanations of myths are naturally 
^nceived in the same spirit. 

In the hands of Proclus the Neo-Platonic doctrine 
^^ived the final form in which it was handed down to 
posterity. The school had some eminent represen- 
^tives after his time, but none who can be compared 
•rith him in scientific power and influence. His pupil 
^tnmonius, the son of Hermias (p. 350), who taught in 

A A 
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Alexandria for a considerable time, as it seems, and 
enjoyed a great reputation, was an excellent exponent 
of the Platonic, and even more so of the Aristotelian, 
writings, and a great proficient in the mathematical 
sciences. But we do not find in him any independent 
views of importance. Asclepiodotus, whom Simplicius 
('Phys.* 795, 13) calls the best pupil of Proclus, 
an eminent mathematician and physicist, appears to 
have been distinguished from the majority of his party 
by a jejune mode of thought, inclined to theological 
extravagances and theurgic practices. Marinus, the 
biographer of Proclus and his successor in the manage- 
ment of the school, was of little importance ; his suc- 
cessor, the Isidorus whom Damascius admired (*Vita 
Isid.' ap. Phot. * Cod.' 181. 242), was a confused theo- 
sophist in the style of lamblichus. Of Hegias, another 
pupil of Proclus who followed Isidorus, we know no 
more than of other pupils whose names are handed down 
to us. Damascius, the pupil of Marinus, Ammonius, 
and Isidorus, who was head of the school at Athens about 
020-530 A.D., an admirer and intellectual kinsman of 
lamblichus, endeavours in vain in his work on the 
ultimate sources {'rrspl apx^v^) to find the means of 
transition from the primal essence — of the inconceiv- 
ability of which he cannot speak strongly enough— t^ 
the intelligible by the insertion of a second and third 
unity. In the end he finds himself forced to the 
confession that we cannot properly speak of an origin 
of the lower from the big] i er, but only of one uniform, 

' First, partially, edited in wiitings, see Fkil. d, Chr, iii. b. 
1826, by Kopp. On his other 838. 7. 
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undistinguished being. Simplicius belongs to the last 
heathen generation of Neo-Platonists. He was a pupil 
of Ammonius and Damascius, and his commentaries on 
several of Aristotle's works are invaluable to us. They 
are evidence, not only of the learning, but of the clear- 
ness of thought of their author, but they never go 
beyond the limits of the Neo-Platonic tradition. To 
the same generation belong Asclepius and the younger 
Olympiodorus, two pupils of Ammonius, of whom we 
have commentaries, and others also. But in the 
Christianised Eoman Empire, philosophy could not long 
maintain itself independe ntly o f the victorious Church. 
In the year 529 a.D. Justinian forbade p hilosophy to be 
taught in Athens. The property of the Platonic school 
was conöscated. Damascius, with six associates, among 
whom was Simplicius, emigrated to Persia, from whence 
he soon returned undeceived. Shortly after the middle 
of the sixth century the last of the Platonists who did 
not enter the Christian Church seem to have died out. 
Olympiodorus composed his commentary on the * Me- 
teorology ' after 564 A.D. 

In the western half of the Eoman Empire, Neo- ., 
Platonism appears to have been propagated only in the 
simpler and purer form which it received fr om Plo tinus 
and Porphyry. Traces of its existence are perhaps to 
be found in the logical works and translations of 
Marius Victorinus (about 350), of Vegetius (Vectius, 
Vettius) Prsetextatus (died, apparently, 387), Albinus, 
so fer as we know anything of him, and in the ency- 
clopaedic work of Marcianus Capella (350-400). More 
distinctly do they appear in Augustine (353-430), and 

A A 2 
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the two Platonists Macrobius (about 400) and Chal- 
cidios (in the fifth centory). The last representative 
of ancie nt p hilosophy here is the noble Anieius 
Manliüs Öeverinus Boethins, who was bom about 
480, and executed at the command ^L^eodoric in 
525. Although he belonged outwardly to the Christian 
Church, his real reli gion was philo sophy. In this he is 
a follower of Plato and Aristotle, who, in his view, 
completely agree. His Platonism has a Neo-P]^tonic 
hue. But in his philosophic ^ Consolation ' the influ- 
ence of the Stoi c mora lity cannot üeuI to be recofi^ed« 
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TORY AND THEORY. Crown 8vo. 
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SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND 
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BAGWELL.— IRELAND UNDER 
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BELMORE.— THE HISTORY OF 
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BESANT.— THE HISTORY OF 
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1485-1688. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Period III. Constitutional Mon- 
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Browne, K.C, etc. 8vo, 7s. 6d 



BRUCE.— THE F 

POLICY AND ITS RESULTS 
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Illustrations and a Map. 8vo, 1 



BUCKLE. — HISTORY 
LISATION IN ENGLAND. 
Thomas Buckle. 

Cabinet Edition, 3 vols 
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• Silver Library ' Edition 
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FROM THE EARLIEST TIM 
DEATH OF FERDINAND TI 
Lie. By Ulick Ralph B 
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View of the System of Ad mi 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 
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HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
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IN.— THE HISTORICAL 
'HY OP EUROPE. By Edward 
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4GLISH IN IRELAND IN 
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SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Illustrated Edition, With 5 Photo- 
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* Silver Library ' Edition . Cr. 8vo, 
35. %d. 

THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 

Crown 8vo, 35. %d. 
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* Silver Library * Edition. 4 vols. 
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CiESAR : a Sketch. Cr. 8vo, 35. Qd. 
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A HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
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GERMAN EMPIRE (THE) 
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GRAHAM.— ROMAN AFRICA: 

An Outline of the History of the Roman 
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F.S.A.. F.R.I. B.A. With 30 reproductions 
of Original Drawings by the Author, and 2 
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GREVILLE.— A JOURNAL OF 
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KING WILLIAM IV., AND QUEEN 
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GROSS.— THE SOURCES AND 

LITERATURE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 
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H A R T.— A C T U A L GOVERN 

MENT, AS APPLIED UNDER AMERI- 
CAN CONDITIONS. By Albert Bush- 
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HAWTREY.— ASHORTHISTORY 
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H I L L.— THREE FRENCHMEN 
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STORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
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INDIA OF THE QUEEN 
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PEARS. —THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE GREEK EMPIRE AND THE 
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Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. net. 
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8vo, 6s. 
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THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COM- 
MUNITY. With 18 Maps and Plates. 
8vo, 12s. &/. 

THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN 
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Society. With an Introductory Note on 
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TRIBAL CUSTOM IN ANGLO- 
SAXON LAW: being an Essay supple- 
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SMITH.— CARTHAGE AND THE 
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STEPHENS. — A HISTORY OF 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTIONS 
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TAYLOR.— A STUDENT'S MAN- 
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JE. —THE CRISIS OF 
3NFEDERACY: a History of 
•g and the Wilderness. By Cecil 
Captain, 15th King's Hussars, 
loured Frontispiece (Battle Flags 
■onfederacy) and 6 Maps. 8vo, 



TT (Julian S.) 



I AND THE TUDOR 
with a History of the Rise of 
i as a Maritime Power. With 
ts, Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. 
8vo, 16s. 



UCCESSORS OF DRAKE. 

Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 
i and Plans. 8vo, 21s. 



IND IN THE MEDITER- 

VN : a Study of the Rise and In- 
of British Power within the Straits, 
3. 2 vols. 8vo, 245. net. 



iRLY.— THE LAND OF 

KHRS ; or, China under the Allies, 
n Gordon Casserlv, Indian Army. 
Illustrations and a Plan. 8vo, 

Bt. 



HILL (Winston Spbncbr). 

IVER WAR : an Historical 

t of the Reconquest of the Soudan, 
by Colonel F. Rhodes. D.S.O. 
I Maps and Plans. Medium 8vo, 
net. 



LONDON TO LADYSMITH VIA 
PRETORIA. Crown 8vo. 6s. 



IAN HAMILTON'S MARCH. With 
Portrait of Major-General Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton and 10 Maps and Plans. Crown 
8vo, 65. 



FREEMANTLE.— THE BOOK OF 
THE RIFLE. By the Hon. T. F. Free- 
mantle, Major, Ist Bucks V.R.C. With 54 
Plates and 110 Diagrams. 8vo, 12s. 6^ net. 



HAMILTON.— HISTORICAL RE- 
CORD OF THE 14th (KING'S) HUS- 
SARS, from A.D. 1715 to A.D. 1900. By 
Colonel Henry Blackburnb Hamilton, 
M.A., Christ Church, Oxford; late Com- 
manding the Regiment. With 32 Photo- 
Sravure Plates, 15 Coloured Plates, and 10 
laps. 4to, gilt edges, 42s. net. 



HATCH. — THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TIONARY ARMY. By Louis Clinton 
Hatch, Ph.D. 8vo, 7s. 6rf. 



HENDERSON.— THE SCIENCE 

OF WAR: a Collection of Essays and 
Lectures, 1892-1903. By the late Colonel 
G. F. R. Henderson, C.B. Edited by 
Captain Neill Malcolm, D.S.O., Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders. With a 
Memoir of the Author by Field-Marshal 
Earl Roberts, V.C. ; a Photogravure Por- 
trait of Colonel Henderson and 4 Maps. 
8vo, 14s. net. 
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{For Works in Naval Construction by E. L. Attwood, A. Campbell HolhSi \ 
W. J. LovETT and T. H. Watson, see Messrs. Longmans &* CoJ's Catalogu 
of Scientific Works, p. 21.) 



HIME,— GUNPOWDER AND AM- 
MUNITION: their Origin and Progress. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Henry W. L. Hihe (late) 
Royal Artillery. 8vo, 95. net. 



HOENIG. — INQUIRIES CON- 

CBRNING THE TACTICS OF THE 
FUTURE. By Fritz Hoenig. With 1 
Sketch in the Text and 5 Maps. Translated 
by Captain H. M. Bower. 8vo, 15s. net. 



JACKSON.— STONEWALL JACK- 
SON AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. Henderson. With 
2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 165. net. 



KAYE and MALLESON. — HIS- 
TORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 1857- 
1858. By Sir John W. Kaye and Colonel 
G. B. Malleson. With Analytical Index 
and Maps and Plans. 6 vols. Crown 8vo, 
35. 6^. each. 



LUMSDEN'S HORSE, 

THE HISTORY OF.— Edited by H. H. S. 
Pearse. With a Map and numerous Por- 
traits and Illustrations in the Text. 4to, 
21s. net. 



LYNCH.— THE WAR OF THE 

CIVILISATIONS: BEING A RECORD 
OF 'A FOREIGN DEVIL'S ' EXPERI- 
ENCES WITH THE ALLIES IN CHINA. 
By George Lynch. With Portrait and 21 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 65. net. 



PAYNE-GALLWEY. — THE 

CROSSBOW, MEDI/EVAL AND 
MODERN. MILITARY AND SPORTING : 
its Construction, History and Management. 
With a Treatise on the Balista and Catapult 
of the Ancients. By Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With 220 Illustrations. 
Medium 4to, 635. net. 



R A N K I N. — A SUBALTERN'S 
LETTERS TO HIS WIFE. (The Boer 
War.) By Reginald Rankin. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6J. 



SHERSTON ANDSHADWELL 

—TACTICS APPLIED TO SCHEMES, 
with Numerous Solutions to Tactical 
Schemes, and 14 Maps. By Major J. She»- 
8TON, D.S.O., the Rifle Brigade, late 
D.A.A.G. for Instruction, and Major L. J. 
Shadwbll, Lancashire Fusiliers, -late 
D.A.AG. for Instruction. Fourth Editioa, 
Revised and Enlarged, by Major Shadwbll 
2 vols. 8vo. (Vol. I. Text. Vol. II. Maps.) 
155. net. 



I' 



A 



THOMSON.— CHINA AND THB 

POWERS : a Narrative of the Outbreak of 
1900. By H. C. Thohson. With 2 Mafaft 
and 29 Illustrations. Svo, 10s. %d. net. 



THUILLIER. — THE PRIN-^ 

CIPLES OF LAND DEFENCE, AND 
THEIR APPLICATION TO THB CON- 
DITIONS OF TO-DAY. By Captain H. F. 
Thuillier, R.E. With 21 Illustrations and 
Diagrams. 8vo, 125. 6d. net. 



VILLIERS.— PORT ARTHUR: 

Three Months with the Besiegers. A 
Diurnal of Occurrents. By Frederic 
ViLLiERS. With 35 Illustrations, 2 Fac- 
similes and a Map. 8vo, 75. 6^. net. 



WELLINGTON.— LIFE OF THE 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By the Rev. 
G. R. Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6<i. 



YARDLEY.— WITH THE INNIS- 

KILLING DRAGOONS: The Record of a 
Cavalry Regiment during the Boer War, 
1899-1902. By Lieut.-Colonel J. Watkh« 
Yardley, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
late Inniskilling Dragoons. With Map 9xA 
96 Illustrations from Photographs. Svo, 
165. net. 
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RÜTHER THOMSON.— 

TY YEARS* REMINISCENCES, 
lonel J. Anstruther Thomson. With 
traits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 
5. net. 



N. — THE LETTERS AND 

OF FRANCIS BACON, INCLUD- 

ILL HIS OCCASIONAL WORKS. 

by Jambs Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo, 



E H O T.— BIOGRAPHICAL 
IBS. By Walter Bagbhot. Crown 

NTS. — ^The Character of Sir Robert 
Lord Brougham — Mr. Gladstone — 
Pitt — Bolingbroke as a Statesman — 
i;e Cornewal! Lewis — ^Adam Smith as a 
Lord Althorp and the Reform Act of 



DA. — The Prince Consort — What 
ndhurst realty was — ^The Tribute at 
to Sir G. C. Lewis — Mr.Cobden — Lord 
on — The Earl of Clarendon — Mr. 
3 Chancellor of the Exchequer — 
' Guizot— Professor Cairns — Mr. Dis- 
Member of the House of Commons. 



I.— AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By 
»DER Bain, LL.D. With 4 Portraits. 
;. net. 



R D S L E Y.— TH E LAST 

2RS OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 

by the Rev. John Gray, Priest of 
zhdiocese of St. Andrews and Edin- 

Crown 8vo, 55. net. 



EN.— EDWARD BOWEN : 
lOIR. By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. 
r. With Appendices, 3 Photogravure 
ts and 2 other Illustrations. 8vo, 
net. 



CARLYLE (Thomas). 

A HISTORY OF HIS LIFE. By 
James Anthony Froudb. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 75. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

MY RELATIONS WITH CAR- 
LYLE. By James Anthony Froude. 
Together with a letter from the late Sir 
James Stephen, Bart., K.C.S.I., dated 
December 9, 1886. 8vo, 2s. net. 



COLVILLE.— DUCHESS SARAH: 
being the Social History of the Times of 
Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough. 
Compiled and arranged by one of her des- 
cendants (Mrs. Arthur Colville). With 
10 Photogravure Plates suid 2 other Illus- 
trations. 8vo, 185. net. 



CREIGHTON. — LIFE AND 

LETTERS OF MANDELL CREIGHTON. 
D.D. OXON. AND CAMB., SOMETIME 
BISHOP OF LONDON. By his Wife. 
With 8 Portraits and 3 other illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo, 285. net. 



CROZIER.— MY INNER LIFE: 
being a Chapter in Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography. By John Bbattib Crozibr, 
LL.D. 8vo, 145. 



DANTE.— THE LIFE AND 
WORKS OF DANTE ALLIGHIERI : 
being an Introduction to the Study of the 
' Divma Commedia '. By the Rev. J. F. 
HoGAN, D.D. With Portrait. 8vo, 125. %d. 



DANTON.— LIFE OF DANTON, 

By A. H. Beesly. With Portraits. Crown 
8vo, 65. 



DAVENPORT-HILL.— MEMOIR 

OF ROSAMOND DAVENPORT-HILL. 
By Ethel B. Metcalfe. With 4 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, 25. %A. net. 
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De VERE.— AUBREY de VERE : 

a Memoir based on his Unpublished Diaries 
and Correspondence. By Wilfrid Ward. 
With 2 Portraits and 2 other Illustrations. 
8vo, 145. net. 



ERASMUS. 

THE EPISTLES OF ERASMUS. 
Arranged in Order of Time. English 
Transuitions from his Early Correspon- 
dence, with a Commentary conKrming the 
Chronological Arrangement and supplying 
further Biographical matter. By Francis 
Morgan Nichols. 2 vols. 8vo, ISs. net 
each. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ERASMUS. By James Anthony 
Froude. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6</. 



FARADAY.— FARADAY AS A 

DISCOVERER. ByJoHNTvNDALL. Crown 
Svo, 3s. %d. 



FENELON : his Friends and his 
Enemies, 1651-1715. By E. K. Sanders. 
With Portrait. Svo, 10s. 6rf. 



FOX.— THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 
Svo, 3s. %ii. 



GREY. — MEMOIR OF SIR 

GEORGE GREY, Bart., G.C.B., 1799-1882. 
By Mandell Creighton, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of London. With 3 Portraits. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 



HAMILTON— LIFE OF SIR 
WILLIAM HAMILTON. By R. P. Graves. 
8vo. 3 vols. 15s. each. Addendum. 8vo, 
6(/. sewed. 



HARROW SCHOOL REGISTER 

(THE), 1801-1900. Edited by M.G.Dauglish. 
8vo, 10s. net, 



HAVELOCK.— MEMOIRS OF Sil 

HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By Jo«^ 
Clark Marshman. Crown Svo, 3s. &/. 



HAWEIS.— MY MUSICAL LIFE. 

By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 6s. net. 



HIGGINS.— THE BERNARDS OF 
ABINGTON AND NETHER WINCHBN- 
DON : A Family History. By Mrs. Napier 
HiGGiNS. 4 vols. Vols. I. and II., Svo. 21s. 
net. Vols. III. and IV. Svo, 21s. net. 



HILEY.— MEMORIES OF HALF 
A CENTURY. By Richard W. Hilby, 
D.D., Vicar of Wighill, near TadcasI 
Yorks. Svo, 15s. 



KIELMANSEGGE. — DIARY OFJ 

A JOURNEY TO ENGLAND IN THl 
YEARS 1761-1762. By Count Frederic 
KiELMANSEGGE. With 4 Illustratioos.] 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 



LUTHER.— LIFE OF LUTHER. ( 

By Julius Köstlin. With 62 Illustratioos [ 
and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. Cr. Svo, 3s. &/. | 






LYALL.— THE LIFE OF EDNA 
LYALL (Ada Ellen Bayly). By J. M. 
EscREET. With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vO|j 
5s. net. 



MACAULAY.— THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart 

Popular Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 
2s. 6^. ' 

Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo,6s- 

Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 
12s. . 

' Edinburgh ' Edition. 2 vols. 8vo,* 
65. each. 

Library Edition. 2 vols, 8vo, 36s. 
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lRBOT.— THE MEMOIRS OF 

iE BARON DE MARBOT. 2 vols. Cr. 
o, 7s. 

lX Müller (R). 

he life and letters of 

THE RIGHT HON. FRIEDRICH MAX 
WULLER. Edited by his Wife. With 
Photogravure Portraits and other Illustra- 
;ions. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. net. 

Y AUTOBIOGRAPHY: a Frag- 
nent. With 6 Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 6^. 



ÜLD LANG SYNE. 
Series. 8vo, 10s. 6^. 

HIPS FROM A 
WORKSHOP. Vol. II. 
Bssays. Crown Svo, 5s. 



Second 

GERMAN 

Biographical 



> R R I S. — THE LIFE OF 
ILLIAM MORRIS. By J. W. Mackail. 
ith 2 Portraits and 8 other Illustrations by 
H. New, etc. 2 vols. Large Crown Svo, 
;. net. 



THE BANKS OF THE 

31 NE. By A. M. F., Author of ' Foreign 
>urts and Foreign Homes *. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

lGET— MEMOIRS AND 
2TTERS OF SIR JAMES PAGET, 
lited by Stephen Paget, one of his sons, 
ith Portrait. 8vo, 6s. net. 

MAKI?/SHiVA : HIS LIFE 

iID SAYINGS. By the Right Hon. F. 
4X MÜLLER. Crown 8vo, Ss. 

CHESTER, AND OTHER 
TBRARY RAKES OP THE COURT 
3 CHARLES II.. WITH SOME AC- 
>UNT.OP THEIR SURROUNDINGS. 

r the Author of 'The Life of Sir Kenelm 
gby.* 'The Life of a Prig,' etc. With 15 
irtraits. 8vo, 16s. 



) M A N E S. — THE LIFE 

4D LETTERS OF GEORGE JOHN 
>MANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Written 
d Edited by his Wife. With Portrait and 
Uttstrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

SSELL. — SWALLOWFIELD 
^D ITS OWNERS. By Constance Lady 
J88BLL, of Swallowfield Park. With 15 
lotogravure Portraits and 36 other lUus- 
itions. 4to. ^ilt ed^es, 42s. net. 



SEEBOHM.— THE OXFORD RE- 

FORMERS— JOHN COLET, ERASMUS 
AND THOMAS MORE: a History of their 
Fellow-Work. By Frederic Seebohm. 
8vo, 12s. %d. 



SHAKESPEARE. — OUTLINES 

OF THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. With Illus- 
trations and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, 
21s. 



TALES OF MY FATHER.-By 

A. M. F. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



TALLENTYRE.— THE WOMEN 

OF THE SALONS, and other French Por 
traits. By S. G. Tallentvre. With 11 
Photogravure Portraits. 8vo, 10s. %d. net. 



VERNEY.— MEMOIRS OF THE 

VERNEY FAMILY DURING THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Compiled 
from the Papers and Illustrated by the 
Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks. By 
Frances Parthenope Vernev and 
Margaret M. Vernev. Abridged and 
Cheaper Edition. With 24 Portraits. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. net. 



VICTORIA, QUEEN, 1819-1901. 
By Richard R. Holmes, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 5s. net. 



WILKINS (W. H.). 

A QUEEN OF TEARS: Caroline 
Matilda, Queen of Denmark and Norway, 
and Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. 
With 2 Portraits and 47 other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

THE LOVE OF AN UN- 
CROWNED QUEEN : Sophie Dorothea 
Consort of George I., and her Correspon- 
dence with Philip Christopher, Count 
Königsmarck. With 24 Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. %d. net. 

CAROLINE THE ILLUSTRIOUS, 
Queen-Consort of George II. and sometime 
Queen-Regent : a Study of Her Life and 
Time. With 42 Portraits and other Illus- 
trations. 8vo, 12s. 6t^. net. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc. 



ARNOLD.— SEAS AND LANDS. 

By Sir Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 85. 6d. 



BAKER (Sir S. W.). 

EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. 

With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, 

THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND 
IN CEYLON. With 6 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo. 3s. Sd. 



BALL («John). 

THE ALPINE GUIDE. Recon- 
structed and Revised on behalf of the 
Alpine Club, by W. A. B. Coolidoe. 

Vol. I., The Western Alps : 

the Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
Valley, from the Col de Tenda to the 
Simplon Pass. With 9 New and Revised 
Maps. Crown Svo, I2s. net. 

Vol. II., The Central Alps, North 
OF THE Rhone Valley, from the 
Simplon Pass to the Adiob Valley. 

[In preparation. 

HINTS AND NOTES, PRAC- 
TICAL AND SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRA- 
VELLERS IN THE ALPS: being a 
Revision of the General Introduction to 
the ' Alpine Guide '. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 



BENT.— THE RUINED CITIES 
OF MASHONALAND : being a Record of 
Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. 
Theodore Bent. With 117 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 



BRASSEY (The Late Lady). 

A VOYAGE IN THE »SUN- 
BEAM ' ; OUR HOME ON THE 
OCEAN FOR ELEVEN MONTHS. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 

66 Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt edges, 
7s. ed. 

' Silver Library ' Edition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustra- 
tions. 4to, 6^. sewed ; Is. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustra- 
tions. Fcp., 2s. cloth, or 3s. white parch- 
ment. 



BRASSEY (The Late Lad 

SUNSHINE AND STO 
THE BAST. 

Popular Edition. With 1( 
trations. 4to, Sd. sewed ; Is. cl< 

IN THE TRADES, THE TI 
AND THE ' ROARING FORT 

Cabinet Edition. With JV 
220 Illustrations. Cr. Svo, gilt ed 



cockerell. —travel 

SOUTHERN EUROPE AND ' 
VANT, 1S10-1SI7. ByC. R. Co 
Architect, R.A. Edited by his Soi 
Pbpys Cockerell. With Port 
10s. 6d. net. 



FOUNTAIN (Paul). 

THE GREAT DESERT 
FORESTS OF NORTH A 
With a Preface by W. H. 
Author of ' The Naturalist in '. 
etc. Svo, 9s. 6d. net. 

THE GREAT MOUNTAI^ 
FORESTS OF SOUTH AMERl 

Portrait and 7 Illustrations. Svo, 1 

THE GREAT NORTH-WE: 
THE GREAT LAKE REG] 
NORTH AMERICA. Svo, IC 



FROUDE (James A.). 

OCEANA: or England a 
Colonies. With 9 Illustrations 
Svo, 3s. 6rf. 

THE ENGLISH IN THE 

INDIES : or, the Bow of Ulysa 
9 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 2s 
2s. 6d. cloth. 



GROVE.— SEVENTY-ONE 

CAMPING IN MOROCCO. 
Grove. With Photogravure Poi 
32 Illustrations from Photograp 
7s. 6rf. net. 



HAGGARD.— A WINTEF 

GRIMACE : Being an Account < 
through Palestine, Italy and the 
Cyprus, Undertaken in the year I 
H. Rider Haggard. With 31 III 
from Photographs. Crown Svo, ( 
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iVICK.— AN IVORY 

IN NORTH KENIA: the Re- 
Expedition to the Country North 
Kenia in East Equatorial Africa, 
:count of the Nomads of Galla- 

A. Arkbll-Hardwick, F.R.G.S. 
ustrations from Photographs, and 
'o., 12s. 6d. net. 

TWO ARGONAUTS IN 

3y Jerome Hart. With ?6 Full- 
rations. Large crown 8vo., 5s. 



,. — A HANDBOOK TO 

'^D THE TAJ, SI KAN DR A, 
JR-SIKRI AND THE NEIGH- 
OD. By E. B. Havell, A.R.C.A., 
Government School of Art, Cal- 
low of the Calcutta University, 
ustrations from Photographs, and 
'rown 8vo, 5s. net. 

:.— VISITS TO REMARK- 
ACES. Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
istrative of Striking Passages in 
story and Poetry. By William 
With 80 Illustrations. Crown 



(E. F.). 

CRUISE OF THE 
N '. A Voyage to South America 
on Yacht. With 2 Maps and 13 
3ns. Crown 8vo, 3s. %d. 

FALCON' ON THE 

a Voyage from London to 
Jen in a Three Ton ner. With 10 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6^. 

CRUISE OF THE 
'E ' : the Narrative of a Search 
ure on the Desert Island of Trini- 
ith 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations, 
'o, 3s. 6^. 

: THREE EMPIRES 
a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
i the adjoining Countries. With 
id 54 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 



AFRICA AFTER THE 

With 17 Illustrations. 8vo., 
et. 

ND CLUTTERBUCK. 

}-. A RAMBLE IN BRITISH 
A. By J. A. Lees and W. J. 
CK. With Map and 75 lUustra- 
A^n 8vo, 3s. %d. 



LYNCH.— ARMENIA: Travels and 
Studies. By H. F. B. Lynch. With 197 
Illustrations (some in tints) reproduced from 
Photographs and Sketches by the Author, 
16 Maps and Plans, a Bibliography, and a 
Map of Armenia and adjacent countries. 2 
vols. Medium 8vo, gilt top, 42s. ne|. 

NANSEN.— THE FIRST CROSS- 
ING OF GREENLAND. By Fridtjof 
Nansen. With 143 Illustrations and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6</. 



R I C E.— OCCASIONAL ESSAYS 

ON NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE. By 
Stanley P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. 
8vo, 10s. 6^. 



SMITH. — CLIMBING IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. By W. P. Haskett, 



Smith. 
Plans. 



With Illustrations and Numerous 



Part I. England. 16mo, 85. net. 
Part II. Wales and Ireland. 

16mo, 3s. net. 



STEPHEN. — THE PLAY- 
GROUND OF EUROPE (The Alps). By 
Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. With 4 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6^. 



STUTFIELD AND COLLIE.— 

CLIMBS AND EXPLORATION IN THE 
CANADIAN ROCKIES. By Hugh E. M. 
Stutfield and J. Norman Collie, F.R.S. 
With 2 Maps, 24 Full-page Illustrations, and 
56 Half-page Illustrations. 8vo, 125. &/. net. 



SVERDRUP. — NEW LAND: 

Four Years in the Arctic Regions. By Otto 
Sverdrup. Translated from the Norwegian 
by Ethel Harriet Hearn. With 62 Plates, 
162 Illustrations (4 Maps) in the Text, and 4 
Folding-out Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 



THREE IN NORWAY. By Two 

of Them. With a Map and 59 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. boards, 2s. 6^. cloth. 



TYNDALL (John). 



THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS. 

With 61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6<^. 
net. 

HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE 
ALPS. With 7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6t/. net. 



l6 LOXGKAirS AKD CO. S STASDAKD AKD CEXERAL IVORKS. 

Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 




BIG GAME SHOOTING. By 
Clivh PhiluppsWou^v. 
V(d. I. Africa and Auerica. 

Wilh Cootribnrion« by Sir Sa-lt^i. W. 

TeU. Cfuwn SvD. cIdUi. Gl net ; half- 

VoL 11. BUBOPE, ASLA. AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With ContrUnitioas 
by UeiL-CokHKl R- Hbbbb Pebcv, Major 

IT PIUKUid SB 
CNwnSva.cl«h 

ilLLlAB 

Bo*D, Sl__ , 

With II Ptai«, 19 liruMmtioiH in IhETat. 
■nd numeraiia DiBflrflmH. Crown 8vd. cJoth» 
&t- oet ; half-bound, with gill Ld|>, 9j. net, 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. 



hatf-bound,wii 
FISHING. By H. CholhondEI 
Vol.1. Sauhon AND Trout. 

John P. Tmhebke. etc Whh 1 ft 



FOOTBALL. 



Witli o 



. C Kek 



S niustraliflM in 






. Plates and as lUuxtntiDna in ^ ^ 

' GOLP. By HoracbG. HUTCHIHG 

= ■- I With Cmtribulions by the Ut, HoD. 

CRICKBT. By A. G. Stebl and the ' Ban.. Akdkhw LanÄ' eK.* wS> M 
Hon R. H. LiTTELToa. With Onlribulwos ' and S6 mumikini ,a ihe Teal. Or 
by Andrew Lano. W. G. Grace, P. Galb. Cva. qiath, 8i. net : halMn 
etc. Wilh 13 Plata and 51 lUuMntiau m ' 3s. net. 
^I^'-...'^T^*S'^"^ *'■""■ ""^ HUNTING. By His Graoe 

bound, wlh «at »p. 9J, «t. jE^^j p„,^ ^^ *BEAu™«. JCX^, 

CYCLING. Bv the EahL of AlbE- ihe*B"L of "spftoui" 

»AHLe and G. Lacv H.LLIEH. Wnh 19 Rev. B. W. L. Daviek, G. H- 1 

Crown Sto. cloth. & net ; hai^bou^d, vith Ihe Text. Crown Svd. cIMtl. Sf. I 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— continued, 

ed by His Grace the (Eighth) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., 

and A. E. T. WATSON. 



RS AND MOTOR-DRIVING. 

Alfred C. Harmsworth, Bart., the 
;is DB Chasseloup - Laubat, the 
John Scott-Mon'iagu, R. J. Me- 
, the Hon. C. S. Rolls, Sir David 
ONS, Bart., etc. With 14 Plates and 
jstrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
)5. net ; half-bound, 12s. net. 
>th Box for use when Mdtor- 
25. net. 

TAINEERING. By C. T. 

With Contributions by the Right 
I. Bryce, M.P., Sir Martin Conway, 

Freshpield, C. E. Matthews, etc. 
13 Plates and 91 Illustrations in the 

Crown 8vo, cloth, &s. net ; half-bound, 
lit top, 95. net. 

RY OF SPORT (THE).— 
2d by Hedley Peek. With a Chapter 
ssical Allusions to Sport by Andrew 
and a Special Preface to the BAD- 
ON LIBRARY by A. E. T. Watson. 
32 Plates and 74 Illustrations in the 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, 
ilt top, 95. net. 

IG AND STEEPLE-CHAS- 
By the Earl op Suffolk and 
shire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
2Y, Arthur Coventry, and A. E. T. 
3N. With Frontispiece and 56 Illus- 
is in the Text. Crown Svo, cloth, 65. 
alf-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

G AND POLO. By Captain 
rv Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. F. 
The Late Duke of Beaufort, 
2arl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
A^ith IB Plates and 41 Illustrations in 
;xt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; half- 
, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

NG. By R. P. P. ROWE and 
Pitman. With Chapters on Steering 
P. Sbrocold and F. C. Begg ; Metro- 
I Rowing by S. Le Blanc Smith ; and 
JNTING by P. W. Squire. With 
strations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; 
»und, with gilt top, 9s. net. 
t 

'ISHING. By John Bicker- 
Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Sir Alfred 
RHSWORTH, Bart., and W. Senior. 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 lllustra- 
I the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. net ; 
und, with gilt top, 9s. net. 



SHOOTING. 

Vol. I. Field and Covert. By 
Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey, Bart. With Contribu- 
tions by the Hon Gerald Lascellbs and 
A. J. Stuart- Wortley. With 11 Plates 
and 95 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 

Vol. II. Moor and Marsh. By 

Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey, Bart. With Contribu- 
tions by Lord Lovat and Lord Charles 
Lennox Kerr. With 8 Plates and 57 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 65. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 
9s. net. 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOG- 
GANING. By J. M. Heathcote, C. G. 
Tebbutt, T. Maxwell Witham, Rev. 
John Kerr, Ormond Hake, Henry A. 
Buck, etc. With 12 Plates and 272 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Sin- 
clair and William Henry, Hon. Sees, of 
the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates and 
1 12 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

TENNIS, LAV^N TENNIS, 
RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. M. and C. 
G. Heathcote, E. O. Pleydell-Bouverie, 
and A. C. Ainger. With Contributions by 
the Hon. A. Lyttelton, W. C. Marshall, 
Miss L. DoD, etc. With 14 Plates and 65 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction of 
yachts, yacht racing rules, fitting-out, 
etc. By Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart., 
The Earl of Pembroke, Lord Brassby, 
K.C.B., C. E. Seth-Smith, C.B.. G. L. 
Watson, R. T. Pritchett, E. F. Knight, 
etc. With 21 Plates and 93 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

Vol. II. Yacht Clubs, Yachting 

IN AMERICA AND THE COLONIES, YACHT 

RACING, etc. By R. T. Pritchett, Thb 
Marquis of Dupferin and Ava, K.P., 
The Earl op Onslow, James McPerrar, 
etc. With 35 Plates and 160 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. net; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 
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FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 55. each Volume. 

*^* The Volumes are also issued half-hound in Leather^ with gilt top. 

Price Is. 6d, net each. 



THE PARTRIDGE. Natural His- 
tory, by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart - Wortley ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. With 
11 Illustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 



THE GROUSE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, by 
George Saintsbury. With 13 Illustrations 
and various Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shano. With 10 Illus- 
trations and various Diagrams. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 



THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. B. 
Gathornb-Hardy. With Chapters on the 
Law of Salmon Fishing by Claud Douglas 
Pennant; Cookery, by Alexander Inkbs 
Shand. With 8 Illustrations. Crown8vo,5$. 



THE TROUT. By the Marquess ^ 

OP Granby. With Chapters on the Breod- | 
ing of Trout by Col. H. Custance; and | 
Cookery, by Alexander Innbs SHAwa 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 55. 



THE RABBIT. By James Edmund 
Harting« Cookery, by Alexander Innbs 
Shand. With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo,5s. 



THE HARE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, by 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles ; Coursing, by 
Charles Richardson ; Hunting, by J. S. 
Gibbons and G. H. Longman ; Cookery, by 
Col. Kenney Herbert. With 9 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 



PIKE AND PERCH. By William 
Senior ('Redspinner,' Editor of the 'Field'). 
With Chapters by John Bickerdyke and W. 
H. Pope; Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 12 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 



RED DEER. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Deer Stalk- 
ing, by Cameron of Lochiel ; Stag Hunt- 
ing, by Viscount Ebrington ; Cookery by 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 



SNIPE AND WOODCOCK. By 

L. H. De Visme Shaw. With Chapters on 
Snipe and Woodcock in Ireland by Richard 
J. UssHER. Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 



ANSTRUTHER THOMSON.— 

EIGHTY YEARS' REMINISCENCES. 
By Colonel J. Anstruther Tho.mson. With 
29 Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo, 21s. net. 



BICKERDYKE.— DAYS OF MY 

LIFE ON WATER, FRESH AND SALT; 
and other Papers. By John Bickerdyke. 
With Photo-etching Frontispiece and 8 Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. %d. 



BLACKBURNE. — MR. BLACK- 

BURNE'S GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, 
Annotated and Arranged by Himself. Edited, 
with a Biographical Sketch and a brief His- 
tory of Blindfold Chess, by P. Anderson 
Graham. With Portrait of Mr. Blackbume. 
8vo, 7s. 6rf. net. 



ELLIS.— CHESS SPARKS ; or, 

Short and Bright Games of Chess. Collected 
and Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo. 
4s. %d. 
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>.— THE THEORY AND . MASKELYNE. — SHARPS AND 



ICE OF ARCHERY. By Horace '• 

New Edition, thoroughly Revised { 

written by W. Butt, M.A. With | 

:e by C. J. Longman, M.A. 8vo, 145. 1 



ANTLE.— THE BOOK OF 

[FLE. By the Hon.T. F. Fremantle, 
ajor, 1st Bucks V.R.C. With 54 Plates 
Diagrams in the Text. 8vo, 125. 6d. 



HORNE-HARD Y.— 

INS IN ARGYLESHIRE WITH 
ND GUN. By the Hon. A. E. 
:ne-Hardy. With 8 Illustrations by 
\LD Thorburn. 8vo, 65. net. 



i A M.— COUNTRY PAS- 
FOR BOYS. By P. Anderson 
1. With 252 Illustrations from Draw- 
d Photographs. Crown 8vo, gilt 
s. net. 

HINSON.— THE BOOK OF 
AND GOLFERS. By Horace G. 
xson. With 71 Portraits from Photo- 
Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 75. 6^. net. 

L.—A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 

S IN ENGLISH ON PLAYING 
i AND GAMING. Compiled by 
MC Jessel. 8vo, 125. Sd. net. 

—ANGLING SKETCHES.— 
5REW Lang. With 20 Illustrations, 
ivo, 35. 6^. 

I E.— CROQUET UP TO 

Containing the Ideas and Teachings 
.eading Players and Champions. By 
t LiLLiE. With 19 Illustrations (15 
ts), and numerous Diagrams. 8vo, 

net. 

>M AN.— CHESS OPEN- 
By Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 

K E N Z I E.— NOTES FOR 

[NG MEN. By Captain Cortlandt 
< Mackenzie. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6^. 



DEN.— THE DIARY OF 
iR WILLIAM SILENCE : a Study 
espeare and of Elizabethan Sport. By 
ght Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice- 
llor of the University of Dublin. 8vo, 
16s. 



FLATS : a Complete Revelation of the 
Secrets of Cheating at Games of Chance 
and Skill. By John Nevil Maskelyne, 
of the Egyptian Hall. With 62 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 65. 

MILLAIS.— THEWILD-FOWLER 

IN SCOTLAND. By J. G. Millais, F.Z.S. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure by 
Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A. 8 Photo- 
gravure Plates, 2 Coloured Plates, and 50 
Illustrations from the Author's Drawings 
and from Photographs. Royal 4to, gilt top, 
305. net. 

MODERN BRIDGE. By * Slam '. 

With a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, as 
adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs. 
18mo, gilt edges, 35. 6d. net. 

GATES.— WILD DUCKS; HOW 
TO REAR AND SHOOT THEM. By 
Captain W. Coape Gates. With 4 Photo- 
gravures after Drawings by G. E. Lodge, 
and 12 Photographs. Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. net. 

PARK.— THE GAME OF GOLF. 
By William Park, Jun., Champion Golfer, 
1887-89. With 17 Plates and 26 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PAYNE-GALLWEY (Sir Ralph, 

Bart.). 

LETTERS TO YOUNG 
SHOOTERS (First Series). On the Choice 
and use of a Gun. With 41 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG 
SHOOTERS (Second Series). On the 
Production, Preservation and Killing of 
Game. With Directions in Shooting 
Wood-Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrievers. 
With Portrait and 103 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 125. 6^. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG 
SHOOTERS (Third Series). Compris- 
ing a Short Natural History of the Wild- 
fowl that are Rare or Common to the 
British Islands, with complete directions 
in Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 185. 

THE CROSSBOW: Medieval and 

Modem ; Military and Sporting ; its Con- 
struction, History and Management, with 
a Treatise on the Balista and Catapult of 
the Ancients. With 220 Illustrations. 
Royal 4to, £3 35. net. 

PROCTOR.— HOW TO PLAY 
WHIST: WITH THE LAWS AND 
ETIQUETTE OF WHIST. By Richard 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. net. 
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RONALDS. — THE FLY- 
FISHER'S ENTOMOLOGY. By Alfred 
Ronalds. With 20 coloured Plates. 8vo. 

145. 



SOMERVILL E.— SLIPPER'S 

A B C OF FOX-HUNTING. By E. GS. 
SOMERVILLE, M.F.H., Joint Author of * Some 
Experiences of an Irish R.M./ etc. With 
Illustrations in Colour by the Author. 4to, 
boards, lOs. 6^. net. 



THO MAS-STAN FORD.-Ä 

RIVER OF NORWAY: being the Note 
and Reflections of an Angler. By Charlb 
Thomas-Stanford. With 10 Photogravure 
Plates, 1 Map and 1 Plan. 8vo, 9s. net. 

THOMPSON, CANNAN AND 

DONERAILE.— COMBINED HAND-IN- 
HAND FIGURE SKATING. By No^ 
CLIPPE G. Thompson, F. Laura Cannan aod 
Viscount Donerailb, Members of the 
Skating Club. 16mo, 25. 6^. net. 



Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHICS, ETC. 



ABBOTT.— THE ELEMENTS OF 

LOGIC. By T. K. Abbott, B.D. 12mo, 35. 



ARISTOTLE 

THE ETHICS: Greek Text, Illus- 
trated with Essay and Notes. By Sir 
Alexander Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo, 
32s. 



AN INTRODUCTION TO ARIS- 
TOTLE'S ETHICS. Books I.-IV. (Book 
X. c. vi.-ix. in an Appendix). With 
a continuous Analysis and Notes. By 
the Rev. E. Moore, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
10s. Qii. 



BACON (Francis). 

COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by 
R. L. Ellis, James Spedding and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo, £3 13s. 6^/. 



LETTERS AND LIFE, including 
all his occasional Works. Edited by 
James Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo, £4 4s. 



THE ESSAYS: with Annotations. 
By Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 



THE ESSAYS: with Notes. By 
F. Storr and C. H. Gibson. Cr. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 



BACON (Francis) — continued. 

THE ESSAYS : w4th Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By B. A. Abbott, 
D.D. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo, 6s. ^The Text 
and Index only, without Introduction 
and Notes, in One Volume, j' Fcp. 8vo» 
2s. 6d. 



BAIN (Alexander). 

MENTAL ANDJ MORAL 
SCIENCE : a Compendium of Psycholc^' 
and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

jOr separately, ^ 

Part ;,I. Psychology .AND .His- 
tory OF Philosophy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6J. 

Part II. Theory of Ethics and i 
Ethical Systems. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 



LOGIC. Part I. Deduction. Cr. 
8vo, 4s. Part II. Induction. Cr. 8vo, 
6s. 6d. 

THE SENSES AND THE IN-, 
TELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 

THE ExMOTIONS AND THE 

WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 

DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING 

PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS. 8vo, 
7s. 6^/. net. 
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HODGSON (Shadworth H.). 



3ROOKS.— THE ELEMENTS OF 

MIND : being an Examination into the 
Nature of the First Division of the Ele- 
mentary Substances of Life. By H. Jamyn 
Brooks. 8vo, 10s. 6^. net. 



B ROUGH.— THE STUDY OF 

MENTAL SCIENCE: Five Lectures on 
the Uses and Characteristics of Logic and 
Psychology. By J. Brough, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 2s. net. 



CROZIER (John Beattie). 

CIVILISATION AND PRO- 
GRESS: being the Outlines of a New 
System of Political, Religious and Social 
Philosophy. 8vo, 14s. 

HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT: on the Lines of 
Modem Evolution. 

Vol. I. Svo, 14s. 

Vol. II. (In preparation.) 

Vol. III. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 



F I T E. — AN INTRODUCTORY 
STUDY OF ETHICS. By Warner Fite. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 



GR£EN (Thomas Hill).— THE 

WORKS OF. Edited by R. L. Nettlrship. 

Vols. I. and II. Philosophical 
Works. Svo, 16s. each. 

Vol. III. xMiscellanies. With Index 
to the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo, 
21s. 

LECTURES ON THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF POLITICAL OBLIGA- 
TION. With Preface by Bernard 

BOSANQUET. 8vo, 5s. 



SURNHILL.— THE MORALS OF 

SUICIDE. By the Rev. J. Gurnhill, B.A. 
Vol. I., Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Vol. II., Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 



rllBBERT.— LIFE AND ENERGY: 

an Attempt at a new Definition of Life; 
with applications to Morals and Religion. A 
revised account of four addresses given at 
the Polytechnic Institute. Regent Street, 
London, by Walter Hibbert, F.LC. 
A.M.I.E.E. Crown Svo, 2s. &/. net. 



TIME AND SPACE : a Metaphy- 
sical Essay. Svo, 16s. 

THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: 

an Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. Svo, 24s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RE- 
FLECTION. 2 vols. Svo. 21s. 

THE METAPHYSIC OF EX- 
PERIENCE. Book I. General Analysis 
of Experience; Book II. Positive Science ; 
Book III. Analysis of Conscious Action; 
Book IV. The Real Universe. 4 vols. Svo, 
36s. net. 

HUME.— THE PHILOSOPHICAL 

WORKS OF DAVID HUME. Edited by 
T. H. Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. Svo, 
28s. Or separately. Essays. 2 vols. 14s. 
Treatise of Human Nature. 2 vols. 14s. 

JAMES (William, M.D., LL;D.). 

THE WILL TO BELIEVE, and 
Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6t/. 

TALKS TO TEACHERS ON PSY- 
CHOLOGY, AND TO STUDENTS ON 
SOME OF LIFE'S IDEALS. Crown 
Svo, 4s. 6d. 

THE VARIETIES OF RELI- 
GIOUS EXPERIENCE: a Study in 
Human Nature. Being the GifFord Lectures 
on Natural Religion delivered at Edinburgh 
in 1901-1902. Svo, 12s. net. 

JUSTINIAN.— THE INSTITUTES 

OF JUSTINIAN: Latin Text, chiefly that 
of Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. Svo, ISs. 



KANT (Immanuel). 

CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL 
REASON, AND OTHER WORKS ON 
THE THEORY OF ETHICS. Trans- 
lated by T. K. Abbott, B.D. With 
Memoir. Svo, 12s. 6ii. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. 
Translated by T. K. Abbott, B.D. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, 
AND HIS ESSAY ON THE MIS- 
TAKEN SUBTILTY OF THE FOUR 
FIGURES. Translated by T. K. Abbott. 
8vo, 6s. 
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KELL Y.— GOVERNMENT OR 
HUMAN EVOLUTION. By Edmond 
Kelly, M.A., F.G.S. Vol. I. Justice. Cr. 
8vo, 75. &/. net. Vol. II. Collectivism and 
Individualism. Crown 8vo, IO5. 6^. net. 



MAX MÜLLER (F.). 



K I L L I C K.— HANDBOOK TO 

MILL'S SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Rev. 
A. H. KiLLiCK, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. ^d. 



LADD (George Trumbull). 

PHILOSOPHY OF CONDUCT: a 

Treatise of the Facts, Principles and Ideals 
of Ethics. Svo, 2I5. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. Svo, 21s. 

OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE 
PSYCHOLOGY : a Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Colleges and Normal Schools. 
Svo, 12s. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. Svo, 12s. 

PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Cr. 

Svo, 5s. %d. 



LECKY (William Edward Hart- 
pole). 

DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 
10s. net. 

THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct 
and Character. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

HISTORY OF THE RISE AND 
INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 
RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. 
Crown Svo, 10s. net. 

HISTORY OF EUROPEAN 
MORALS FROM AUGUSTUS TO 
CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols. Crown Svo, 
10s. net. 

A SURVEY OF ENGLISH 
ETHICS: being the first chapter of W. E. 
H. Lecky's ' History of European Morals'. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. A. Hirst. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. Crown Svo, 75. 6d. net. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE 
VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY. Cr. 8vo, fc 



MILL (John Stuart). 

A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Cr. 8vo, 
3s. 6^. 

ON LIBERTY. Cr. 8vo, Is. 4d. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRE- 
SENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 
Svo, 2s. 

UTILITARIANISM. 8vo, 25. Sd. 

EXAMINATION OF SIR WIL- 
LIAM HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY 
Svo, 16s. 



NATURE, THE 
RELIGION AND 
Essays. Svo, 5s. 



UTILITY OF 
THEISM. Three 



MONCK.— AN INTRODUCTION 
TO LOGIC. By William Henry S.Monck, 
M.A. Crown Svo, 5s. 



M Y E R S.— HUMAN PERSON- 
ALITY AND ITS SURVIVAL OF BODILY 
DEATH. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 2 
vols. Svo, 42s. net. 



PIERCE.— STUDIES IN AUDI- 
TORY AND VISUAL SPACE PERCEP- 
TION : Essays on Experimental Psychology. 
By A. H. Pierce. Crown Svo, 6s. 6t/. net. 



RICHMOND.— THE MIND OF A 

CHILD. By Ennis Richmond. Cr. Svo, 
3s. 6d. net. 



ROMANES.— xMIND AND MO 
TION AND MONISM. By George Johf 

Romanes. Crown Svo, 4s. Qd. 



LUTOSLAWSKL— THE ORIGIN 

AND GROWTH OF PLATO'S LOGIC. 
With an Account of Plato's Style and of the 
Chronology of his Writings. By.WiNCENTY 
LuTOSLAWSKi. Svo, 6s. net. 



RUSSELL.— THE FIRST CON 
DITIONS OF HUMAN PROSPERITY 
By the Hon. R. Russell. Crown Svo 
2s. 6d. net. 
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SULLY (James). 

THE HUMAN MIND; a Text- 
book of Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo, 21 5. 

AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER : its 
Forms, its Causes, its Development and its 
Value. 8vo, 12s. %d. net. 

OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

Crown 8vo, 9s. 

THE TEACHER'S HANDBOOK 
OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown Svo, 6s. %d. 

STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo, 
12s. %d. net. 

CHILDREN'S WAYS: being 
Selections from the Author's ' Studies of 



WHATELY (Archbishop). 

BACON'S ESSAYS. With Anno- 
tations. Svo, 10s. %d. 

ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Crown 

Svo, 4s. %d. 

ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Cr. 

Svo, 4s. Qd. 



Childhood \ 
Svo, 45. %d. 



With 25 Illustrations. Crown' 



SUTHERLAND.— THE ORIGIN 

AND GROWTH OF THE MORAL IN- 
STINCT. By Alexander Sutherland, 
M.A. 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 

S W I N B U R N E.— P I C T U R E 

LOGIC: an Attempt to Popularise the 
Science of Reasoning. By Alfred James 
Swinburne, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6rf. 

T H O M A S.— INTUITIVE SUG- 
GESTION. By J. W. Thomas, Author of 
'Spiritual Law in the Natural World,' etc. 
Crown Svo, 3s. %d. net. 

WEBB.— THB VEIL OF ISIS: a 
Series of Essays on Idealism. By Thomas 
E. Webb, LL.D., Q.C. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

WEBER.— HISTORY OF PHIL- 
OSOPHY. By Alfred Weber, Professor 
in thd University of Strasburg. Translated 
by Frank Thillv, Ph.D. Svo, 16s. 



ZELLER (Dr. Edward). 

THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, 
AND SCEPTICS. Translated by the Rev. 
O. J. Reichel, M.A. Crown Svo, 15s. 



OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY 
OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated 
by Sarah F. Alleyne and Evelyn Ab- 
bott, M.A., LL.D. Crown Svo, 10s. %d. 

PLATO AND THE OLDER 
ACADEMY. Translated by Sarah F. 
Alleyne and Alfred Goodwin, B.A. 
Crown Svo, ISs. 

SOCRATES AND THE SO- 
CRATIC SCHOOLS. Translated by the 
Rev. O. J. Reichel, M.A. Crown Svo, 
10s. 6^. 



ARISTOTLE AND THE 
EARLIER PERIPATETICS. Translated 
by B. F. C. C08TELLOE, M.A., and J. H. 
Muirhead, M.A. 2 vols. Crown Svo,24s. 



STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES, 



A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. By C. S. Devas, M.A. Crown 
Svo, 7s. %d. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. By John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

GENERAL METAPHYSICS. By 
John Rickaby, S.J. Crown Svo, 5s. 

LOGIC. By Richard F. Clarke, 

S.J. Crown Svo, 5s. 



MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS 
AND NATURAL LAW). By Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J. Crown Svo, 5s. 



NATURAL THEOLOGY. By Ber- 
NARD Boedder, S.J. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6^. 



PSYCHOLOGY. By Michael 

Maher, S.J., D.Litt., M.A. (Lond.). Crown 
Svo. 6s. 64. 
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Political Economy, Economics, etc. 



ASHLEY (W. J.). 

ENGLISH ECONOMIC HIS- 
TORY AND THEORY. Crown 8vo, Part 
I., 55, Part II., 105. %d. 

SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND 
ECONOMIC. Crown 8vo, 95. net. 

THE ADJUSTMENT OF 
WAGES : a Study on the Coal and Iron 
Industries of Great Britain and the United 
States. With 4 Maps. 8vo, 125. 6^. net. 

BRITISH INDUSTRIES : a Series 
of General Reviews for Business Men and 
Students. By various Authors. Edited 
by W. J. Ashley. Crown Svo, 55. %d. net. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE 
GERMAN WORKING CLASSES IN 
THE LAST QUARTER OF A CEN- 
TURY. With a Map, Diagrams and 
Charts. Crown Svo, I5. öd. net. 

BAGEHOT. — ECONOMIC 

STUDIES. By Walter Bagehot. Crown 

Svo, 35. %d. 

Contests. — The Postulates of English 
Political Economy — (1) Transferability of 
Labour ; (2) Transferability of Capital— Tie 
Preliminaries of Political Economy — Adam 
Smith and Our Modern Economy — Malthus 
— Ricardo — The Growth of Capital — Cost of 
Production. 

BARNETT.— P RACTICABLE 

SOCIALISM: Essays on Social Reform. 
By Samuel A. and Henrietta Barnett. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BRASSEY.— FIFTY YEARS OF 
PROGRESS AND THE NEW FISCAL 
POLICY. By Lord Brassev, K.C.B., 
D.C.L. 8vo, sewed, 25. net ; cloth, 2,s. 6«/. net. 

CHAPMAN. — WORK AND 

WAGES : in continuation of Lord Brassey's 
' Work and Wages ' and ' Foreign Work 
and English Wages'. Vol. I., 'Foreign 
Competition '. By Sydney J. Chapman, 
M.A. With an Introduction by Lord 
Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D. Medium 
8vo, 7s. 6c/. net. 

CLEVELAND.— THE BANK AND 
THE TREASURY. By Frederick A. 
Cleveland, Ph.D., Professor of Finance in 
the School of Commerce, Accounts and. 
Finance, New York University: Crown 
8vo, 7s 6t/. net. 

DEVAS.— A MANUAL OF 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. By C. S. Devas, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6^/. (Stonyhurst Philo- 
sophical Series.) 

DEWEY.— FINANCIAL HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. By Davis 
Rich Dewey, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 



LESLIE.— ESSAYS ON POLI- 

TICAL ECONOMY. By T. E. Cuppi ; 
Lbsub, Hon. LL.D., Dubl. 8vo, 10s. 6ä. j 

LIST.— THE NATIONAL SYSTEM ' 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By * 
Friedrich List. Translated bySASPSOii 
S. Lloyd. With an Introduction by J. 
Shield Nicholson, D.Sc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
net. 

MACLEOD (Henry Dunning). 

BIMETALLISM. 8vo. 55. net. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF BANKING. Vol. I. 8vo, I2s. Vol. 
II. 14s. 

THE THEORY OF CREDIT. 
8vo. In I Vol., 305. net; or, separately, 
Vol. I., 10s. net. Vol. II., Part I., 10s.net , 
Vol. II., Part II., lOs. net. 

INDIAN CURRENCY. 8vo 2s.ed. \ 
net. j 

MILL.— POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

By John Stuart Mill. 

Popular Edition. Cr. Svo, Ss. &/. : 
Library Edition. 2 vols. Svo, 305. 

MULHALL.— INDUSTRIES AND 
WEALTH OF NATIONS. By Michael 
G. Mulhall, F.S.S. With 32 Diagrams. 
Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 

S Y M E S.— POLITICAL ECON- 
OMY : a Short Text-hook of Political Econ- 
omy. With Problems for Solution, Hints 
for Supplementarj' Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on Socialism. By J. B. 
SvMES, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

T O Y N B E E.— LECTURES ON 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF 
THE 18TH CENTURY IN ENGLAND. 
By Arnold Toynbee. 8vo, IO5. 61/. 

WEBB (Sidney and Beatrice). 
THE HISTORY OF TRADE 

UNIONISM. With Map and Biblio- 
graphy. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY, a 

Study in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo, 
12s. net. 

PROBLEMS OF MODERN IN- 
DUSTRY. 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE HISTORY OF LIQUOR 
LICENSING IN ENGLAND PRINCI- 
PALLY FROM 1700 TO 1830. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6(/. net. 

WEBB.— LONDON EDUCATION. 
By Sidney Webb. Crown 8vo, 2s. Gti. net 
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History and Science of Langua^^e, etc. 



DAVIDSON.— LEADING AND 

IMPORTANT ENGLISH WORDS: Ex- 

Elained and Exemplified. By William L. 
UviDSON, M.A. Fcp. 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 



GRAHAM. — ENGLISH SYNO- 
NYMS, Classified and Explained: with 
Practical Exercises. By G. F. Graham. 
Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 



MAX MÜLLER (F.). 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 10s. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, 
AND THE HOME OF THE ARYAS. 
CrowQ Svo, 5s. 



MAX MOLLER (F.)— continued. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN 
WORKSHOP. Vol. HI. ESSAYS ON 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

LAST ESSAYS. First Series. 
Essays on Language, Folk-lore and other 
Subjects. Crown Svo, 5s. 



ROGET.— THESAURUS OF ENG- 
LISH WORDS AND PHRASES. Clas- 
sified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By Peter Mark Rooet, 
M.D., F.R.S. With full Index. Crown Svo, 
9s. net. 



Evolution, Antiiropologry, etc. 

AVEBURY.— THE ORIGIN OF LANG AND ATKINSON.— 

CIVILISATION, and the Primitive Con- SOCIAL ORIGINS. By Andrew Lano, 

dition of Man. By the Right Hon. Lord M.A., LL.D. ; and PRIMAL LAW. By 

Avbbury. With 6 Plates and 20 Illustra- J. J. Atkinson. Svo, 10s. 6^. net. 
tions. Svo, 18s. 



^LODD (Edward). 

THE STORY OF CREATION: 
a Plain Account of Evolution. With 77 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION : 
being a Popular Abridged Edition of ' The 
Story of Creation '. With Illustrations. 
Fcp. Svo, Is. 6^/. 



DOUBTS ABOUT DARWIN- 
ISM. By a Semi-Darwinian. Cr. Svo, 3s. 6d. 



GERARD.— THE OLD RIDDLE 
AND THE NEWEST ANSWER. By 
John Gerard, S.J., F.L.S. Cr. Svo, 5s. net. 



KELLER.— QUERIES IN ETHNO- 
GRAPHY. By'ALBERT Galloway Keller, 
Ph-D. Fcp. Svo, 2s. net. 



ROMANES (George John). 

ESSAYS. Edited by C. Lloyd 
Morgan. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

AN EXAMINATION OF WEIS- 
MANNISM. Crown Svo, 6s. 

DARWIN, AND AFTER DAR- 
WIN : an Exposition of the Darwinian 
Theory, and a Discussion on Post-Dar- 
winian Questions. 

Part I. The Darwinian Theory. 

With Portrait of Dan^-in and 125 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 10s. 6ä. 

Part II. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Heredity and Utility. With Por- 
trait of the Author and 5 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Part III. Post- Darwin IAN Ques- 
tions : Isolation and Physiological 
Selection. Crown Svo, 5s. 
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The Science of Religion, etc. 



B A L F O U R.— THE FOUNDA- 
TIONS OF BELIEF: being Notes Intro- 
ductory to the Study of Theology. By the 
Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 



BARING-GOULD.— THE ORIGIN 

AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 



C A M P B E L L.— RELIGION IN 

GREEK LITERATURE. By the Rev. 
LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D 8vo, 15s. 



JAMES.— THE VARIETIES OF 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE : a Study in 
Human Nature. Being the GifTord Lectures 
on Natural Religion delivered at Edinburgh 
in 1901-1902. By William James, LL.D., 
etc. 8vo, 12s. net. 



LANG (Andrew). 

MAGIC AND RELIGION. 8vo, 

lOs. 6rf. net. 

CUSTOM AND xMYTH : Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. With 15 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf. 

MYTH, RITUAL, AND RE- 
LIGION. 2 vols. Crown Svo, 7s. 

MODERN MYTHOLOGY : a Reply 
to Professor Max Müller. Svo, 9s. 

THE MAKING OF RELIGION. 

Crown Svo, 5s. net. 



MAX MÜLLER (The Right Hon. 

p.). 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
SCIENCE OF MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. 
Svo, 32s. 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6rf. net. 



MAX MULLER (The Right Hon. 

F.) — continued. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SCIENCE OF RELIGION : Four Lec- 
tures delivered at the Royal Institutioa. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 



NATURAL RELIGION. The 

Gifford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1888. Crowo 
8vo, 5s. 



PHYSICAL RELIGION. The 

Gifford Lectures, delivered before tbe 
University of Glasgow in 1880. Crowo 
8vo, 5s. 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL RE- 
LIGION. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 1891. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 



THEOSOPHY, OR PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL RELIGION. The GifTori 
Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1892. Crov^'n 8vo, Ss. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE 
VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY, deHvered 
at the Royal Institution in March, 1894. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 



CHIPS FROM A GERMAN 

WORKSHOP. Vol. IV.. Essays oo 
Mythology and Folklore. Crown 8vo, 
5s. 



LAST ESSAYS. Second Series. 
Essays on the Science of Religion. Crown 
Svo, 5s. 



THE SILESIAN HORSEHhRD 

(■ DAS PFERDEBÜ RLA ') : Questions of 
the Hour answered by F. Max MCller. 
With a Preface by J. Estlin Carpenter- 
Crown Svo, 5s. 



THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION, as illustrated by the 
Religions of India. The Hibbert Lectures, 
delivered at the Chapter House, West- 
minster Abbey, in 1S7S. Crown Svo, 5s. 



OAKESMITH.— THE RELIGION 

OF PLUTARCH : a Pagan Creed of Apos- 
tolic Times. An Essay. By John OakE* 
s.MiTH, D.Litt., M.A. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, etc. 

ABBOTT.— HELLENICA. A Col- 

lection of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philo- 
sophy, History, and Religion. Edited by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6rf. 



iESCHYLUS.— EUMENIDES OF 

iESCHYLUS. With Metrical English 
Translation. By J. F. Davies. 8vo, 7s. 

ARISTOPHANES. — THE 

ACHARNIANS OF ARISTOPHANES, 
translated into English Verse. By R. Y. 
Tyrrell. Crown 8vo, Is. 

BECKER (W. A.). Translated by 
the Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

GALLUS :. or, Roman Scenes in 
the Time of Augustus. With Notes and 



Excursuses. 
Svo, 3s. 6^. 



With 26 Illustrations. Cr. 



LUCIAN.— TRANSLATIONS 
FROM LUCIAN. By Augusta M. Camp- 
bell Davidson, M.A., Edin. Crown Svo, 
5s. net. 



CHARICLES: or, Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 26 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. %d. 

BROWNE. — HANDBOOK OF 
HOMERIC STUDY. By Henry Browne, 
S.J., M.A., New College, Oxford ; Fellow of 
the Royal University of Ireland; Professor 
of Greek at University College, Dublin. 
With 22 Plates. Crown 8vo, 6s. net.ä^VjMOHb 

C A M P B E L L.— RELIGION IN 

GREEK LITERATURE. By the Rev. 
Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus ' 
Professor of Greek, University of St. 
Andrews. Svo, 15s. 

CI C E R O.— CICERO'S CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. 
I., II., III., Svo, each 12s. Vol. IV., 15s. 
Vol. v., 14s. Vol. VI., 12s. Vol. VII. Index, ! 
7s. 6^. 

HARVARD STUDIES IN; 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. Edited by a 
Committee of the Classical Instructors of 
Harvard University. Vol. XI., 1900. Vol. 
XII.. 1901. Vol. XIII., 1902. Vol. XIV., 
1903. Vol. XV., 1904. Svo, 6s. 6rf. net each. 

HOMER.— THE ODYSSEY. Done 
; into English Verse. By William Morris. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

HORACE.— THE WORKS OF 

HORACE, RENDERED INTO ENGLISH 
PROSE. With Life, Introduction and Notes. 
By William Coutts, M.A. Crown Svo, 5s. 
net. 

I LANG.— HOMER AND THE EPIC. 
By Andrew Lang. Crown Svo, 9s. net. 



OGILVIE.— HORAE LATINAE : 

Studies in Synonyms and Syntax. By the 
late Robert Ogilvie, M.A., LL.D., H.M. 
Chief Inspector of Schools for Scotland.. 
Edited by Alexander Souter, M.A. With 
a Memoir by Joseph Ogilvie, M.A., LL.D. 
Svo, 12s. 6^. net. 

R I C H.— A DICTIONARY OF 
ROMAN AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 
By A. Rich, B.A. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

SOPHOCLES.— Translated into 
English Verse. By Robert Whitelaw,. 
M.Ä., Assistant Master in Rugby School. 
Crown 8vo, Ss. %d. 

THEOPHRASTUS. — THE 

CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS : 
a Translation, with Introduction. By Chas. 
E. Bennett and William A. Hammond,. 
Professors in Cornell University. Fcp. Svo, 
2s. %d. net. 

TYRRELL.— DUBLIN TRANS- 
LATIONS INTO GREEK AND LATIN 
VERSE. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell. Svo, 
6s. 

VIRGIL. 

THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. 
Translated into English Prose by John 
CoNiNGTON. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE ^NEID OF VIRGIL. 
Translated into English Verse by John 
CONINGTON. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THIi ^NHIDS OF VIRGIL. 
Done into English Verse. By William 
Morris. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE ^NEID OF VIRGIL, freely 
translated into English Blank Verse. By 
W. J. Thornhill. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

THE ^NEID OF VIRGIL. 

Translated into English Verse by James 

Rhoades. 
Books I. -VI. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Books VII. -XII. Crown 8vo, 55. 

THE ECLOGUES AND GEOR- 
GICS OF VIRGIL. Translated into 
English Prose. By J. W. Mackail, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 16mo, 5s. 

WILKINS.— THE GROWTH OF 
THE HOMERIC POEMS. By G. WiL- 
kins. Svo, 6s. 
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AMERICAN FAMILIAR VERSE 

Vers de Soci^td. Edited with an Introduc- 
duction by Brandbr Matthews, Litt.D. 
(Yale), of Columbia University. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 

ARNOLD.— THE LIGHT OF THE 

WORLD : or, The Great Consummation. By 
Sir BuwiN Arnold. With 14 Illustrations 
after Holman Hunt. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

BELL (Lady). 

CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Col- 
lection of Plays and Monologues for the 
Drawing Room. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

FAIRYTALE PLAYS, AND HOW 
TO ACT THEM. With 91 Diagrams and 
52 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Ss. net. 

NURSERY COMEDIES: Twelve 

Tiny Plays for Children. Fcp. Svo, Is. 6if. 

RUMPELSTILTZKIN : a Fairy 
Play in Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male ; 
1 Female). From * Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them '. With Illustrations, 
Diagrams and Music. Cr. Svo, sewed, 6^. 

BROW N. —CARTHUSIAN 

MEMORIES, AND OTHER VERSES OF 
LEISURE. By William Haig Brown, 
LL.D., Master of Charterhouse. With a 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Cr. 
8vo. 5s. net. 

DANTE.— THE DREAD INFER- 

NO : Notes for Beginners in the Study of 
Dante. By M. Alice Wvld. With Frontis- 
piece. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6^/. net. 

GORE-BOOTH (Eva). 

UNSEEN KINGS, AND OTHER 
POEMS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6^/. net. 

THE ONE AND THE MANY: 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 2s. %d. net. 

GRAVES.— CLYT^MNESTRA: A 
TRAGEDY. By Arnold F. Graves. With 
a Preface by Robert Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 



Poetry and the Drama. . 

INGELOW (Jean). 



POETICAL WORKS. Complete 

in One Volume. Or. 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net 

LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. 

Selected from the Writings of Jeak 
Ingelow. Fcp. Svo, 2s. 6d. cloth (daio, 
3s. cloth gilt. 



KENDALL.— POEMS OF HENRY 
CLARENCE KENDALL. With Memoir 
by Frederick C. Kendall. Crown 8vo,65. 



LANG.— THE BLUE POETRY 
BOOK. Edited by Andrew Lang. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 



LECKY.— POEMS. By Williah 
Edward Hartpole Lbcky. Fcp. 8vo. 55. 



LYTTON (The Earl of), (Owen 

Meredith). 

THE WANDERER. Crown 8vo, 

105. U. 

LUCILE. Crown 8vo, IO5. 6rf. 
SELECTED POEMS. Crown 8vo, 

lOs. 6J. 



MACAULAY. — LAYS OF 

ANCIENT ROME, with *IVRY' AND 
'THE ARMADA'. By Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to, 
lOs. 6(f. 



Eilition. li^iTio, gilt top, 25. 6«/. 



HITHER AND THITHER : Songs 

and Verses. By the Author of 'Times and 
Days,' etc. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

HUGHES - GAMES. — THEKLA 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Stephen 
Hughes-Games. Crown 8vo, 35. M. net. 



Bijou 
I Popular 

Edition. Fcp. 4to, sewed, 6rf. ; cloth, Is. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin.. 

I Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo' 

sewed. Is. ; cloth, Is. 6rf. 



MacDONALD.— A BOOK OF 

STRIFE, IN THE FORM OF THE DIARY 
OF AN OLD SOUL : Poems. By Gborob 
MacDonald, LL.D. 18mo, 65. 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued, 
MORRIS (William). 



POETICAL WORKS. Library 

Edition. Complete in 1 1 volumes. Crown 
8vo, price &. net each. 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
4 vols. Crown 8vo, Ss. net each. 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENE- 
VBRB/and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
JASON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY, AND 
LOVE IS ENOUGH. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE STORY OF SIGURD THE 
VOLSUNG, AND THE FALL OF THE 
NIBLUNGS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 



THE ^NEIDS OF 

Done into English Verse. 
5s. net. 

THE ODYSSEY OF 
Done into English Verse. 
5s. net. 



VIRGIL. 

Crown Svo, 

HOMER. 

Crown 8vo, 



THE TALE OF BEOWULF, 
SOMETIME KING OF THE FOLK OF 
THE WEDERGEATS. Translated by 
William Morris and A. J. Wyatt. Cr. 
8vo, 5s. net. 

Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
had in the following Editions : — 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. 12mo, 
25s. ; or 5s. each, sold separately. 

The Same in Ten Parts, 25s. ; or 
2s. 6d. each sold separately. 

New Edition in Twelve Parts. • 
Crown 8vo. 
Parts I.- VIII., Is. net each. 
Part IX., 2s. net. 
Parts X. and XL, Is. net each. 
Part XII., 2s. net. 

Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY. Square 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENE- 
VERE AND OTHER POEMS. Cheaper 
Impression. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 

*^* For Mr. William Morris's other Works 
see pp. 13, 33, 44, 48. 



MORS ET VICTORIA. Crown 

8vo, 5s. net. 

*n:* This is a drama in three acts, the scene 
of which is laid in France shortly after the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. 



MORTE ARTHUR.— An Allitera- 
tive Poem of the Fourteenth Century. 
Edited from the Thornton MS., with Intro- 
duction, Notes and Glossary. By Mary 
MACLEOD Banks. Fcp. 8vo, 3s. 6a. 



NESBIT (E.)(Mrs. Hubert Bland). 

LAYS AND LEGENDS. First 
Series. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. Second Series. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE RAINBOW AND THE 

ROSE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 



RILEY. — OLD FASHIONED 
ROSES : Poems. By Jambs Whitcomb 
Riley. 12mo, gilt top, 5s. 



ROMANE S.— A SELECTION 

FROM THE POEMS OF GEORGE JOHN 
ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. With a» 
Introduction by T. Herbert Warren, Pre- 
sident of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crow» 
8vo, 4s. 6^. 



SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG.— BAL- 

LADS OF DOWN. By G. F. Savage- 
Armstrong, M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6rf. 



SHAKESPEARE. 

BOWDLER'S FAMILY SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 
8vo, 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 8vo, 21s. 



THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTH- 
DAY BOOK. By Mary F. Dunbar. 
32mo, Is. 6^. 



SHEEHAN.— » LOST ANGEL OF 

A RUINED PARADISE.' A Drama of 
Modern Life. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6</. 
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STEVENSON.— A CHILD'S GAR- 
DEN OF VERSES. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Fcp. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 



TREVELYAN (R. C). 

CECILIA GONZAGA: A DRAMA. 

Fcp. 8vo, 25. 6rf. net. 



THE BIRTH OF PARSIVAL: A 
DRAMA. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6t/. net. 



WAGNER.— THE NIBELUNGEN 
RING. Done into English Verse by Regi- 
nald Rankin, B.A., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

^ol. I. Rhine Gold, The Valkyrie. 
Fcp. 8vo, gilt top, 4s. %d. 

Vol. II. Siegfried, The Twilight of 
the Gods. Fcp. 8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6rf. 



WYLD.— THE DREAD INFERNO: 
Notes for Beginners in the Study of Dante. 
By M. Alice Wyld. With Frontispiece. 
Fcp. 8vo, 2s. %d. net. 



Fiction, Humour, etc. 



AMERICAN SHORT STORIES. | BAILEY (H. C). 

Selected and Edited, with an Introductory 



Essay on the Short Story, by Charles 
Sears Baldwin, A.M., Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor in Yale University. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
net. 



ANSTEY (F.). 



THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY'S, 

and other Sketches. (Reprinted from 
'Punch'.) With 25 Illustrations by J. 
Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, 3s. net. 



VOCES POPULI. (Reprinted 

from ' Punch '.) 



First Series. With 20 Illustrations 
by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 3s. net. 



Second Series. With 25 Illustra- 
tions by J, Bernard Partridge. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 3s. net. 



MY LADY OF ORANGE: a Ro- 
mance of the Netherlands in the Daj-sof 
Alva. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8\o, 
6s. 

KARL OF ERBACH : a Tale of 
the Thirty Years' War. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE MASTER OF GRAY : a Tale 
of the Days of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BEACONSFIELO (The Earl of). 

NOVELS AND TALES. Complete 
m 11 vols. Crown 8vo, Is. %d. each. 

Contarini Fleming ; 



Vivian Grey. 

The Young Duke ; 

Count Alarcos : a 

Tragedy. 
Alroy ; Ixion 

Heaven ; The 

fernal Marriage ; 

Popanilla. 
Tancred. 



The Rise of Iskan- 
der. 
Sybil, 
in j Henrietta Temple. 
In- I Venetia. 
Coningsby. 
Lothair. 
EndymioQ. 



NOVELS AND TALES. THE 
HUGHENDEN EDITION. With 2 
Portraits and 11 Vignettes. 11 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 42s. 

C H U R C H I L L.— SAVROLA : a 

Tale of the Revolution in Laurania. By 
Winston Spencer Churchill, M.P. Crowo 
8vo, 6s. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. — continued, 
:ONVERSE.— LONG WILL: a 



Tale of Wat Tvtler and the Peasant Rising 
in the Reign of Richard II. By Florence 
Converse. With 6 Illustrations by Garth 
Jones. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



DOUGALL.— BEGGARS ALL. By 

L. DouGALL. Crown 8vo, 3s. %d. 



DOYLE (Sir A. Conan). 

MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion. With 10 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6^. 

THE REFUGEES: a Tale of the 
Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. %d. 

THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLE- 
STAR, and other Tales. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



DUNBAR.— THE SONS O' COR- 

MAC, AN' TALES OF OTHER MEN'S 
SONS : Irish Legends. By Aldis Dunbar. 
With 8 Illustrations by Myra E. Luxniore. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 



PARRAR (F. W., late Dean of 
Canterbury). 

DARKNESS AND DAWN: or, 

Scenes in the Days of Nero. An Historic 
Tale. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net. 

GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale 

of the Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 
Svo, gilt top, 6s. net. 



FOWLER (Edith H.). 

THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. 
A Story of Child Life. With 12 Illustra- 
tions by Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PROFESSOR'S CHIL- 
DREN. With 24 Illustrations by Ethel 
Kate Burgess. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



FRANCIS (M. E.) (Mrs., Francis 
Blundell). 

DORSET DEAR : Idylls of Coun- 
try Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LYCHGATE HALL: a Romance. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHRISTIAN THAL: a Story of 
Musical Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE MANOR FARM. With 
Frontispiece by Claud C. du Prk Cooper. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 



FIANDER'S 

8vo, 6s. 



WIDOW. Crown 



PASTORALS OF DORSET. With 
8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 



FROUDE.— THE TWO CHIEFS 

OF DUNBOY : an Irish Romance of the 
Last Century. By James A. Froude. Cr- 
8vo, 3s. 6rf. 



GILKES.— A DAY AT DULWICH. 

By A. H. GiLKEs, Master of Dulwich College. 
Fcp. 8vo, Is. net. 



HAGGARD SIDE (THE): being 

Essays in Fiction. By the Author of ' Times 
and Days,' 'Auto da F6,' etc. Crown 8vo, 
5s. 



HAGGARD (H. Rider). 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 
Popular Edition. 8vo, sewed, 6rf, net. 

ALLAN'S WIFE. With 34 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

BEATRICE. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6fi. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE 
HEART. AND OTHER STORIES. With 
33 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. Brf. 

CLEOPATRA. With 29 illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. %d. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. — continued, 

HAGGARD (H. ^xhe,^)— continued, i HAGGARD AND LANO.— THE 

! WORLDS DESIRE. By H. Rider Hag- 
COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. °ARp and Andrew Lang. With 27 lU» 
With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown ^»^^»ons. Crown 8vo, 3s. W. 
8vo. 3s. 6^. 

HARTE.— IN THE CARQUINEZ 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations, j Z"^^^' ^^ ^^^'' "^'"=- ^~^° «^' 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6</. 

HOPE. —THE HEART OF PRIN- 
CESS OSRA. By Anthony Hope. With 
9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3$. W. 



DR. THERNE. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES. With 51 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. &/. 

HEART OF THE WORLD. With 
15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6./. 



HOWARD. -THE FAILURE OF 

SUCCESS. By Lady Mabel Howarix 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 



HUSSEY.— MISS BADSWORTH; 

M.F.H. By Eyre Hussey. With Frontis- 
JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustra- ^ t^L^A^^^T^'S. "S. ^^iZ'^c^ 

tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6a. gvo, 6s. 

LYSBETH. With26Illustrations. I JEROME. —SKETCH ES IN U- 
Crown8vo, 6s. I VENDER: BLUE AND GREEN. ^ 

Jerome K.Jerome, Author of ' Three Meo 
MAIWA'S REVENGE. Crown 8vo,; '" ^ «****'• «*^- Cro>.-n 8vo. 3s. 6i. 

^'^^- i JOYCE. —OLD CELTIC RO- 

MANCES. Twelve of the most beautiful erf 
MONTEZUMA'S DAUGHTER. the Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Tnu»- 
With 24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 35. 6./. 1^*®1 ^•'O"* ^^^ Gaelic. By P. W. Joyce, 

LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

MR. MEESON'S WILL. With , .^Tr- .. 

16 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 3s. 6./. 1-AIMU (ANDREW). 

A MONK OF FIFE: a Story of 

NADA THE LILY. With 23 II- the Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Illus- 

lustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6i/. trations by Selwyn Image. Crown 8\o. 

I 3s. 6^/. 

PEARL-MAIDEN : a Tale of the THE DISENTANGLERS. Witbj 

Fall of Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations. ; ^ Full-page Illustrations by H. J. Ford. 1 

Crown 8vo, 6s. ! Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SHE. With 32 Illustrations. Cr. ^YALL (Edna) 



8vo, 3s. 6 J 

STELLA FREGELIUS: a Tale of 
Three Destinies. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SWALLOW : a Tale of the Great 
Trek. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. ' 

With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6t/. : 

THE WITCH'S HEAD. With 16 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. %d. 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 

SLANDER. Fcp. 8vo, sewed, Is. 

Presentation Edition, With 20 Illus- 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6rf. net. jl 

DOREEN. The Story of a Singer. I 

Crown 8vo, 6s. i 

WAYFARING MEN. Crown 8vo> '^ 

6s. 

HOPE THE HERMIT: a Ro-V 
mance of Borrowdale. Crown 8vo, 6s. i 

THE HINDERERS. Crown 8vo,' 

2s. 6d. I 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. — continued, 

MORRIS (WlLLIAM)- 



MARCHMONT.— IN THE NAME 
OF A WOMAN : a Romance. By Arthur 
W. Marchmpnt. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 



MASON AND LANG.— PARSON 

KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew 
Lang. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 



MAX MÜLLER. — DEUTSCHE 

LIEBE (GERMAN LOVE): Fragments 
from the Papers of an Alien. Collected by 
F. Max Müller. Translated from the 
German by G. A. M. Cr. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 



MELVILLE (G. J. Whyte). 



zontinued. 



The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen's Maries. 



Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 



Crown 8vo, Is. 6f/. each. 



MORRIS (William). 

A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF 
THE WOLFINGS, and all the Kindreds 
of the Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ROOTS OF THE MOUN- 
TAINS, wherein is told somewhat of the 
Lives of the Men of Burgdale, their 
Friends, their Neighbours, their Foemen, 
and their Fellows-in-Arms. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Square crown 8vo, 8s. 

THE STORY OF THE GLITTER- 
ING PLAIN, which has also been called 
The Land of the Living Men, or the Acre 
of the Undying. Square post 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE 
WORLD. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S 
END. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

THE WATER OF THE WON- 
DROUS ISLES. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6rf. 



THE SUNDERING FLOOD. 

8vo, 7s. %d. 



Cr. 



A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, 
AND A KING'S LESSON. 16mo, 2s. net. 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE : or, 

An Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 

from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo, 
Is. ^. 

THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE 
STRONG. Translated from the Icelandic 
by BirIkr MAONt^ssON and William 
Morris. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
STORIES, AND OTHER TALES. 
Translated from the Icelandic by BirIkr 
Magnüsson and William Morris. Cr. 
8vo, 6s. net. 

*»* For Mr. William Morris's other Works, 
see pp. 13, 29, 44, 45, 48. 



NEWMAN (Cardinal). 

LOSS AND GAIN : the Story of a 
Convert. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6<i. 

CALLISTA : a Tale of the Third 

Century. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 



NORRIS.— RICE PAPERS: Stories 

and Sketches of Life in China. By H. L. 
NoRRis. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



NORRIS. — NATURE'S CO- 

MEDIAN. By W. E. Norris. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 



PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY.— SNAP : 

a Legend of the Lone Mountain. By C. 
Phillipps-Wollev. With 13 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. %d. 



POLLOCK. — HAY FEVER. By 
Walter Hbrries Pollock and Guv C. 
Pollock. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

*#* This story is concerned with the adven- 
tures of a much and justly respected stockbroker, 
and is founded on the known action of a drug 
sometimes prescribed for hay fever ; but natur- 
ally, the Authors have aimed more at amuse- 
ment than at scientific accuracy. 



RIDLEY.— A DAUGHTER OF 

J ABL. By Lady Ridley. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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SEWELL (Elizabeth M.). 



A Glimpse of the World. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Margaret Perciv^u. 
Katharine Ashton, 
The Earl's Daughter. 
The Experience of Life. 



Amy Herbert. 
Cleve Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
After Life. 
Ursula. Ivors. 



Crown 8vo, cloth plain, Is. 6c/. each. Cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 25. %d. each. 

SHEEHAN.— (Rev. P. A., D.D.). 

LUKE DELMEGE. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

GLENANAAR: A Story of Irish 
Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SOMERVILLE (E. CE.) and ROSS 
(Martin). 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M. With 31 Illustrations by 
E. CB. SoMBRViLLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE: 
Irish Sketches. With 10 Illustrations by 
E. CB. SoMBRViLLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

AN IRISH COUSIN. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

THE REAL CHARLOTTE. Cr. 

8vo, 3s. %d. 

THE SILVER FOX. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6</. 

STEBBING. — BORDERLAND 

TALES. By W. Stebbing. Crown 8vo., 
4s. 6tf. 



STEVENSON (Robert Louis). 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. Fcp. 8vo, 
sewed, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE; WITH 
OTHER FABLES. Crown 8vo, bound 
in buckram, with gilt top, 5s. net. 

* Silver Library' Edition. Crown 8vo, 

3s. 6d. 

xMORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
—THE DYNAMITER. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Fanny van de 
Grift Stevenson. Crown 8vo, bound in 
buckram, with gilt top, 5s. net. 

* Silver Library' Edition. Crown 8vo, 

3s. 6d. 

THE WRONG BOX. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



THROUGH SPECTACLES OF 

FBBLINQ : being Essays mostly in Fiction. 
By the Author of 'Times and Days,' 'The 
Haggard Side,* etc. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

TROLLOPE (Anthony). 

THE WARDEN. Crown Svo, 
U.6d. 

BARCHESTER TOWERS. Crown 
Svo, Is. 6^. 

VAUGHAN.— OLD HENDRIKS 
TALES. By Captain Arthur O.Vaughan, 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations by J. A. 
Shepherd. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WALFORD (L. B.). 
STAY-AT-HOMES. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

CHARLOTTE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A STIFF-NECKED GENERA- 
TION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

COUSINS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

DICK NETHERBY. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial 
Problem. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

LEDDY MARGET. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
MR. SMITH : a Part of his Life. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

NAN, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

ONE OF OURSELVES. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

PAULINE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6rf. 

♦PLOUGHED' and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE INTRUDERS. Cr.Svo,2s.6d. 

THE MATCHMAKER. Cr. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE ONE GOOD GUEST. Cr. 

8vo, 2s. 6d. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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WARD.— ONE POOR SCRUPLE. 
By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



WEYMAN (Stanley). 

THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 65. 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6^. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

THE RED COCKADE. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 



WEYMAN (Stanley) — continued, 

SHREWSBURY. With 24 lUus- 
trations by Claude A. Shbppbrson. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

SOPHIA. With Frontispiece. Cr. 
Svo, 6s. 

THE LONG NIGHT. A Story of 
Geneva in 1602. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



WHISHAW.— THE TIGER UF 

MUSCOVY. ByFRBDWHisHAW. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 



YEATS.— THE CHEVALIER 
D'AURIAC. By S. Levett Yeats. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. &^. 



Popular Science (Natural History, etc.)- 



FURNEAUX (W.). 

THE OUTDOOR WORLD: or, 

The Young Collector's Handbook. With 
18 Plates (16 of which are coloured), and 
549 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 6s. net. 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
(British). With 12 Coloured Plates and 
241 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 6s. net. 

LIFE IN PONDS AND 
STREAMS. With 8 Coloured Plates and 
831 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges« 6s. net. 

THE SEA SHORE. With 8 
Coloured Plates and 300 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 



HARTWIG (George). 



THE SEA AND ITS LIVING 
WONDERS. With 12 Plates and 303 
Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt top, 7s. net. 



THE TROPICAL WORLD. With 
8 Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt top, 
7s. net. 



THE POLAR WORLD. With 3 
Maps, 8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo, 
gilt top, 7s. net. 



THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. 
With 3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt 
top, 7s. net. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, etc.) — continued. 



HELMHOLTZ.— POPULAR LEC- 
TURES ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 
By Hermann von Helmholtz. With 
68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 35. 6^. 
each. 

Contents. — Vol. I. The Relation of Natural 
Science to Science in General — Goethe's 
Scientific Researches — The Physiological 
Causes of Harmony in Music — Ice and Glaciers 
— The Interaction of the Natural Forces — The 
Recent Progress of the Theory of Vision — ^The 
Conservation of Force — The Aim and Progress 
of Physical Science. 

Contents.— Vol. II. Gustav Magnus. In 
Memoriam — The Origin and Significance of 
Geometrical Axioms — The Relation of Optics 
to Painting — ^The Origin of the Planetary 
System — Thought in Medicine — Academic 
Freedom in German Universities — Hermann 
von Helmholtz : An Autobiographical Sketch. 



HOFFMANN.— ALPINE FLORA: 

For Tourists and Amateur Botanists. With 
Text descriptive of the most widely dis- 
tributed and attractive Alpine Plants. By 
Julius Hoffmann. Translated by E. S. 
Barton (Mrs. A. Gepp). With 40 Plates 
containing 250 Coloured Figures from 
Water-Colour Sketches by Hermann 
Friese. 8vo, 75. 6rf. net. 



HUDSON (W. H.). 

HAMPSHIRE DAYS. With 11 
Plates and 36 Illustrations in the Text 
from Drawings by Bryan Hook, etc. 
8vo, 105. 6(/. net. 

NATURE IN DOWNLAND. W^ith 
12 Plates and 14 Illustrations in the Text, 
by A. D. McCoRMiCK. 8vo, 105. 6rf. net. 

BRITISH BIRDS. With a Chap- 
ter on Structure and Classification by 
Frank E. Beddard, F.R.S. With 16 
Plates (8 of which are Coloured), and over 
100 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 65. net. 

BIRDS AND MAN. Large crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 



MILLAIS (John Guille). 

THE WILDFOWLER IN SCOT- 
LAND. With a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure after a Drawing by Sir J. E. 
Millais, Bart., P.R.A. 8 Photogravure 
Plates, 2 Coloured Plates, and 50 Illus- 
trations from the Author's Drawings and 
from Photographs. IRoyal 4to, gilt top, 
30s. net. 



MILLAIS (John Guille, F.Z.S.)- 
continued, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
THE BRITISH SURFACE-FEEDING 
DUCKS. With 6 Photogravures and 66 
Plates (41 in Colours) from Drawings by 
the Author, Archibald Thorburn, and 
from Photographs. Royal 4to, £6 6s. net. 

THE MAMMALS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 3 vols. 4ta 
(13 in. by 12 in.), cloth, gilt edges, 18 
guineas net. 

*<t* Subscriptions will only be received for the 
Set of Three Volumes. 

Volume I., with 18 Photogravures by 
the Author; 31 Coloured Plates by the 
Author, Archibald Thorburn, and G. E. 
Lodge : and 63 Uncoloured Plates by the 
Author, and from Photographs. £6 6s. 
net. It is hoped that Vols. II. and Ill- 
will be issued at intervals of eight months 
each. 

*4c* Only 1,025 copies printed for England 
and America. Prospectus sent on application. 



PROCTOR (Richard A.). 

LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE 
HOURS. Familiar Essays on Scientific 
Subjects. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. 

Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. 

Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. 
Proctor, Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T 
Foster and E. Clodd. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

LEISURE READINGS. ByR.A. 
Proctor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and A. C. Ranyard. Cro>%'n 8vo, 
3s. Gd. 

*,^:*For Mr. Proctor^s other books see pt>. 19 
and 42, and Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s Catalogue 
of Scientific Works. 



STANLEY.— A FAMILIAR HIS- 
TORY OF BIRDS. By E. Stanley, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Norwich. With 1$) 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 35. 6d, 
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Popular Science (Natural 

iVOOD (Rev. J. G.). 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: a 

Description of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to their Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo, gilt top, 7s. net. 

INSECTS AT HOME: a Popular 
Account of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 700 
Illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, 7s. net. 

INSECTS ABROAD: a Popular 
Account of Foreign Insects, their Struc- 
ture, Habits and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. net. 



History, etc.) — continued. 

WOOD (Rev. J. G.)— continued. 



PETLAND REVISITED. With 33 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



OUT OF DOORS : a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. %d. 



STRANGE DWELLINGS: a De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ' Homes without Hands '. 
With 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. &<. 



Works of Reference. 



ANNUAL REGISTER (THE). A 

Review of Public Events at Home and 
Abroad, for the year 1903. 8vo, 18s. 

Volumes of the Annual Register for the 
years 1863-1902 can still be had. 18s. each. 



CHARITIES REGISTER. THE 

ANNUAL, AND DIGEST: being a 
Classified Register of Charities in or 
available in the Metropolis. 8vo, 5s. net. 



CHISHOLM.— HANDBOOK OF 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By Geo. 
G. Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc, Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical and Statistical Societies. 
With 19 Folding-out Maps and numerous 
Maps in the Text. 8vo, 15s. net. 



GWILT. — AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF ARCH ITECTURE. By Joseph G wilt, 
F.S.A. With 1,700 Engravings. Revised 
(1888), with Alterations and Considerable 
Additions by Wyatt Papworth. 8vo, 
21s. net. 



LONGMANS' GAZETTEER OF 
THE WORLD. Edited by George G. 
Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc. Imperial 8vo, cloth, 
185. net ; half-morocco, 21s. 



MAUNDER (Samuel). 

BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
With Supplement brought down to 1889. 
By Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 

TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. 
Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 

THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. 

Edited by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 
20 Steel Plates. Two vols. Fcp. 8vo, 12s. 



RICH. A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A Rich, B.A. With 
2,000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 



ROGET.— THESAURUS OF ENG- 
LISH WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By Peter Mark Rogbt, 
M.D., F.R.S. Kecomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes, and with a full Index, by 
the. Author's Son, John Lewis Roget. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 



WILLICH.— POPULAR TABLES 

for giving information for ascertaining the 
value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, the Public Funds, etc. By 
Charles M. Wiluch. Edited by H. Bbncb 
Jones. Crown 8vo, 10s. %d. 
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Children's Books. 



ALICICS ADVENTURES.— By 

G. R. With 8 Illustrations by John Hassall. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. M,. 



BOLD TURPIN : a Romance, as 
Sung by Sam Weiler. With 16 Illustrations 
in Colour by L. D. L. Oblong 4to, boards, 
6s. 



BROWN.— THE BOOK OF 

SAINTS AND FRIENDLY BEASTS. By 
Abbie Harwell Brown. With 8 Illustra- 
tions by Fanny Y. Cory. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6</. 
net. 



CRAKE (Rev. A. D.). 

EDWY THE FAIR: or, The First 
Chronicle of iGscendune. Crown 8vo, 
silver top, 2s. net. 

ALFGAR THE DANE: or. The 

Second Chronicle of ^scendune. Crown 
8vo, silver top, 2s. net. 

THE RIVAL HEIRS: being the 
Third and Last Chronicle of iSscendune. 
Crown Svo, silver top, 2s. net. 

THE HOUSE OF WALDERNE. 

A Tale of the Cloister and the Forest in 
the Days of the Barons' Wars. Crown 
Svo, silver top, 2s. net. 

BRIAN FITZ-COUNT. A Story 
of Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Crown Svo, silver top, 2s. net. 



DENT.— IN SEARCH OF HOME: 

a Story of East-End Waifs and Strays. By 
Phyllis O. Dent. With a Frontispiece in 
Colour by H ambl Lister. Crown Svo, 3s. 6^. 
net. 



HENTY (G. A.).~Edited by. 

YULE LOGS: A Story-Book for 
Boys. By various Authors. With 61 Il- 
lustrations. Crown Svo, gilt edges, 3s. net. 

YULE TIDE YARNS: A Story- 
Book for Boys. By various Authors. With 
45 Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt edges, 
3s. net. 



LANG (Andrew).— Edited b 

THE BLUE EAIRY BOOK 
188 Illustrations. Crown Svo, i 
6$. 

THE RED FAIRY BOOK 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 

THE GREEN FAIRY 
With 99 Illustrations. Crown 
edges, 6s. 

THE GREY FAIRY BOOK 

65 Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt 

THE YELLOW FAIRY 
With 104 Illustrations. Crown 
edges, 6s. 

THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. 
67 Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt 

THE VIOLET FAIRY 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 54 ot 
trations. Crown Svo, gilt edges, 1 

THE CRIMSON FAIRY 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 43 ot 
trations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 

THE BROWN FAIRY 

With 8 Coloured Plates and 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt ed 

THE BLUE POETRY 

With 100 Illustrations. Crown 
edges, 6s. 

THE TRUE STORY BOOK 

66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 

THE RED TRUE STORY 

With 100 Illustrations. Crown 
edges, 6s. 

THE ANIMAL STORY 
With 67 Illustrations. Crown 
edges, 6s. 

THE RED BOOK OF Al 
STORIES. With 65 Illustrations 
Svo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHT5 
TERTAINMENTS. With 66 
tions. Crown Svo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE BOOK OF ROMANCE 

8 Coloured Plates and 44 other I llui 
Crown Svo, gilt edges, 6s. 
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Children's Books — continued. 



LYALL. —THE BURG ES 

LBTTBRS : a Record of Child Life in the 
Sixties. By Edna Lyall. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 8 other FuU-psige Illustra- 
tions by Walter S. Stacey. Crown 8vo, 
2s. %d. 



MACDONALD. — BABIES' 

CLASSICS. Chosen by Lilia Scott 
MacDonald. With 67 Illustrations and 37 
Initial Letters by Arthur Hughes. Large 
Crown 4to, 45. 6a. net. 

♦-* This book is a collection of poems that may 
fairly be called ' Children's Classics \ They are 
fuiccted from William Blake, Jane and Anne 
Vaylcr, Mary Howitt, Isaac Watts, Charles 
"Kingsley, George Macdonald, etc. 



MHADE (L. T.). 

DADDY'S BOY. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. net. 

DEB AND THE DUCHESS. With 
7 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. net. 

THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With 
7 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. net. 

THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. 
, With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
b' edges, 3s. net. 

fACKARD.-THE YOUNG ICE 
WHALERS: a Tale for Boys. By Win- 
throp Packard. With 16 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 



N 



NROSE.— CHUBBY : A Nuis- 
«nee. By Mrs. Penrose. With 8 Illus- 
Ltrations by G. G. Manton. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6^. 

3GHR (Rosamond). 

'HE ADVENTURES OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES: HECTOR. 
^ HONORIA AND ALISANDER. A Story 
in Pictures. With 24 Coloured Plates and 
24 Outline Pictures. Oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. 

.TTHE FURTHER DOINGS OF 
THE THREE BOLD BABES. With 24 
Coloured Pictures and 24 Outline Pictures. 
Oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. 

BBINS. — DUTCH DOLL 

TTIES. Written and Illustrated with 
utographs by Louis Robbins. 4to, boards, 
9d. . 



ROBERTS.— THE ADVENTURES 

OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH : Captain of 
Two Hundred and Fifty Horse, and some- 
time President of Virginia. By B. P. 
Roberts. With 3 Maps and 17 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 



STEVENSO N.— A CHILD'S 

GARDEN OF VERSES. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Fcp. 8vo, gilt top, Ss. 



UPTON (Florence K. and Bertha). 

THE ADVENTURES OF TWO 
DUTCH DOLLS AND A 'GOLLI- 
WOGG '. With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 
4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE 
SEASIDE. With 31 Coloured Plates 
Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S AUTO-GO- 
CART. With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 
4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S BICYCLE 
CLUB. With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 
4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. 
With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S POLAR 
ADVENTURES. With 31 Coloured 
Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S AIR-SHIP. 
With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 



THE GOLLIWOGG'S CIRCUS. 

With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to 
boards, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG IN HOL- 
LAND. With 29 Coloured Plates. Oblong 
4to, 6s. 

THE VEGE-MEN'S REVENGE. 
With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 



VAUGHAN. — OLD HENDRIK'S 
TALES. By Captain Arthur O. Vaughan. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations by J. A. 
Shepherd. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*«* This is a volume of animal stories collected 
by Captain Vaughan from the Hottentots during 
the late Boer War. 



r 
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V '«P 



AND GBlfKKA, 



THE SILVER 



(W.) BJoKnphlcal Sludt«, 



iirG.C. Leaii— Mr. Cobden— 1 



-RicABDO— The Cro-th o( Capitar-Oisl 

Buahot's (W.) Literary Studios. W 

PÖrlrsit, 3 voll., 3i, W. euch. 



nrd Gibbon ^ Pei 






Contents. — Vol. II.— Thomufi Babiogton 

and Thackeray— WordBworth. Tcnnynxt and 
Arl ;□ Bn^lnh Poetry. 
CONTDHTS,— Vol, 111. Lettera on the Coup 



Melenhvsical Bai» of Toleration— The Public 
WornJiip Beeulation Bill— Henry Crabb Robin- 

Mobilierand BanWng Companiw in Krnnqc- 
Baker'« (Sir 5. W.| Bl^t Yenraln Ceylon. 



LIBRARY. 

kDr-t(W.A.taa»iii<: 
k(r'e(W. A.IChariEle 



Bent') (J. T.) Tbe Ruin< 



B(Lsdy) A Voyaee In the 'Si 



Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and T1ow*iid 
(Very Rev. J. S.I Ute and Epistio 
St. Paul. With4GIII.,Biratii>n.. Si.H. 

Daugdl's (I-.) Beitltsrs All : u Ttovel. ii. 

Dule'* (Sir A. Conail) Mlcah Ctart(e< 

Dqyia'i (Sir A. Conan) Tbe Captain Ol t 

Polertar, and other T«lä. a..8J. 



to^le'i (Sir A. Con 



Froude'XJ. A.)TheHlst»r 



>.) The History of Eu^Ma 



Proude's <J. A.) The English In ll 
Proude'a (J. A.) The Divorce of Cat 



adttt 



I The Council « 



^ 
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THE SILVER XA^V^K^S— continued. 
Crown 8vo, 85. 6<i. each Volume. 



s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle : a History 
Life. 1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 1834- 
2 vols. 7s. 

s (J. A.) Caesar : a Sketch. 3s. 6^. 

s (J. A.) Oceana, or England and 
)lonies. With 9 Illustrations. 3s. 6<^. 

s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 

.n Irish Romance of the Last Century. 



s (J. A.) The Life and Letters of 

I us. 3s. 6^. 

s (J. A.) Writings, Selections 

3s. 6rf. 

(Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
igton. With Portrait. 3s. 6rf. 



's(C. C. P.)Joumalof the Reignsof 
ieorge IV., Kin&r William IV., and 
1 Victoria. 8 vols. 3s. 6<i. each. 



I's (H. R.) She: A Histor>' of Ad- 

3. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

I's (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 

:0 Illustrations. 3s. 6(i. 

i's (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, V.C; 
of Country Life. With Frontispiece 
({nette. 3s. 6^. 

i's (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
at ions. 3s. ^d. 

i's (H. R.) Black Heart and White 

. With 33 Illustrations. 3s. 6</. 

I's (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. With 
;trations. 35. 6f/. 

I's (M. R.) Beatrice. WithFrontis- 
nd Vignette. 3s. ^. 

I's (H. R.) Allan's Wife. With 34 
itions. 3s. 6</. 

l's(H. R.) Montezuma's Daughter. 

5 Illustrations. 3s. 6^. 

I's (H. R.) The Witch's Head. 

I Illustrations. 3s. 6^. 

V% (H. R.) Mr. Meeson's Will. 

6 Illustrations. 3s. 61/. 

i's ( H. R. ) Nada the Lily. With 23 
ations. 3s. 6(/. 

d's (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 lllustra- 

3s. 6(/. 



Haggard's (H. R.) The People of the Mist. 

With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6^. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 20 
lUustrations. 3s. 6^. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Heart of the World. 

With 15 Illustrations. 8s. 6^. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Swallow : a Tale of the 
Great Trek. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6(^. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang's (A.) The 
World's Desire. With 27 Illustrations. 
3s. 6</. 

Harte's (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods 
and ottier Stories. 3s. %d. 

Helmholtz's (Hermann von) Popular Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3s. 6a. each. 

Hope's (Anthony) The Heart of Princess 
Osra. With 9 Illustrations. 3s. ^. 

Howitt's (W.) Visits to Remarkable 

Places. With 80 Illustrations. 3s. ^d. 

Jefferies' (R.) The Story of M^ Heart : My 

Autobiography. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 

Jefferies' (R.) Field and Hedgerow. With 
Portrait. 3s. 6(i. 

Jefferies' (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6^. 

Jefferies' (R.) Wood Magic : a Fable. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. 3s. 6d. 

Jefferies' (R.) The Toilers of the Field. 

With Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. 3s. %d. 

Kaye (5ir J.) and Malleson's (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 1857-8. 
6 vols. 3s. 6c/. each. 

Knight's (E. F.) The Cruise of the 

* Alerte ' : the Narrative of a Search for 
Treasure on the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3s. ^. 

Knight's (B. F.) The Cruise of the 
' Falcon ' : a Voyage to South America in a 
30-Ton Yacht. With 2 Maps and 13 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6c2. 

Knight's (B. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet : a Narrative of Recent Travel in 

Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. 
With a Map and 54 lUustrations. 8s. 6<i. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY— con^i««^^. 



Crown 8vo, 35. M, bach Volume. 



Knisrht's (B. P.) The 'Falcon* on the 
Baltic : a Coasting Voyage from Hammer- 
smith to Copenhagen in a Three-Ton Yacht. 
With Map and U Illustrations. 3s. &/. 

Kostlin's (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 
Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 35. 6<^. 

Lang's (A.) Angling SIcetches. With 20 
Illustrations. 3s. %a. 

Lang's (A.) Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 2 

vols. 7s. 

Lang's (A.) Custom and Myth : Studies of 
Early Usage and Belief. 3s. %d. 

Langr's (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
Sense. 3s. &/. 

Lang's (A.) A Monk of Fife : a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Illustrations. 
3s. 6^. 

Lang's (A.) The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts. 3s. 6^. 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck's (W. J.) B.C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 

With Maps and 75 Illustrations. 3s. 6i. 

Levett- Yeats' (S.) The Chevalier 
D'Auriac. 3s. ^i. 

Macaulay's (Lord) Complete Works. 

•Albany' Edition. With 12 Portraits. 12 
vols. 3s. 6f/. each. 

Vols. I.-VI. History of England from 
THE Accession of James the Second. 

Vols. VII.-X. Essays and Biographies. 

Vols. XI.-XII. Speeches, Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc., and Index. 

Macaulay's (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc. With Portrait and 4 
Illustrations to the * Lays '. 3s. 6rf. 

Macleod's (H. D.) Elements of Banking. 

3s. U. 

Marshman's (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 3s. 6</. 

Mason (A. E. W.) and Lang's (A.) Parson 
Kelly. 3s. %d. 

Merivaie's (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 3s. ^d. each. 

Mill's (J. S.) Political Economy. 3s. 6^. 

Mill's (J. S.) System of Logic. 3s. 6<^. 

Milner's (Geo.) Country Pleasures : the 

Chronicleofa Year chiefly in a Garden. 3s. 6rf. 

Nansen's (F.) The First Crossing of Green- 
land. With 142 Illustrations and a Map. 
3s. 6rf. 



PhUlipps-Wolley's (C.) Snap : a Legend of 
the Lone Mountain. With 13 lllustratioiM. 
3s. M. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 

35. 6<i. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Expanse of Heavea. 

3s. 6^. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Moon. 3s. %d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Other Worlds than Dun. 

3s. 6<j. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Our Place among Infini- 
ties : a Series of Essays contrasting oar 
Little Abode in Space and Time with the 
Infinities around us. 3s. 6^. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Other Suns than Oim. 

3s. 6^. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Ugrht Science for Leisure 
Hours. 3s. %d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) 
Smooth. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) 
Science. 3s. 6^. 



Rougrh Ways male! 
Pleasant Ways in 



Proctor's (R. A.) Myths and Marvels of I 
Astronomy. 3s. 6<i. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3s. U. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By ; 

R. A. Proctor, Edward Clodd, Andrew 1 
Wilson, Thomas Foster, and A. C. Ran- 
YARD. With Illustrations. 3s. 6^. 

Rossetti's (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante 

3s. 6rf. I 

Smith's (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. With Maps, Plans, etc.! 
3s. 6rf. 

Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. With 160 Illustrations. Ss.&Z. I 

Stephen's (Sir Leslie) The Playground of 
Europe (The Alps). With 4 Illustrations. 
3s. M. 

Stevenson's (R. L.) The Strange Case of J 
Dr. Jekyli and Mr. Hyde; with other' 
Fables. 3s. %d. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne's (U<) 
The Wrong Box. 3s. W. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis) and Stevenson 's 
(Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 

Nights.— The Dynamiter. 3s. 6rf. 

Trevelyan's (Sir G. 0.)The Early History > 
of Charles James Fox. 3s. 6d. 

Weyman's (Stanley J.) The House oftlie ( 
Wolf : a Romance. 3s. 6t/. .-: 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 

With 33 Illustrations. 3s. 6f/. \ 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwelliflfs* \ 

With 60 Illustrations. 3s. 6rf. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. With II q 
Illustrations. 3s. %d. \. 
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Cookery, Domestic Manasrement, etc. 

— MODERN COOKERY. 1 DE SALIS (TArs.)-^ontinued. 
i AcTON. With 150 Woodcuts. I 

DRINKS X LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 
U.Qd. 



\s. Od. 



M.— SIMPLE HINTS ON 

OF FOOD, with Tested and 
\\ Recipes. For Schools, Homes, 
is for Technical Instruction. By 
GWiN, Diplomate (First Class) of 
tal Union for the Technical Train- 
men, etc. Crown 8vo, l5. 



—HEALTH IN THE NUR- 

Jy Henry Ashby, M.D., F.R.C.P., 

to the Manchester Children's 

With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 



'HOMAS, M.D.). 

TO MOTHERS ON THE 
lEMENT OF THEIR HEALTH 
G THE PERIOD OF PREG- 
. Fcp. 8vo, sewed, I5. ^. ; cloth, 
:s, 2s. net. 

MATERNAL MANAGE- 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH 
:SBASB. Fcp. 8vo, sewed. Is. &/. ; 
It edges, 2s. net. 



ON. — HOUSEHOLD 

Y, PRACTICAL RECIPES. By 
DN, First Class Diplom^e, Northern 
hools of Cookery. Crown 8vo, 



IS (Mrs.). 

lODE COOKERY: Up-to- 

3cipes. With 24 Plates (16 in 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

AND CONFECTIONS A 

DE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6rf. 
A Manual for Amateurs. 

►, Is. &d. 



EDGAME AND POULTRY \ 
ODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. M. 

ED VEGETABLES A LA 

Fcp. 8vo, Is. %d. 



ENTRIES X LA MODE. Fcp. 

8vo, Is. %d. 

FLORAL DECORATIONS. Fcp. 

8vo, Is. 6^. 

GARDENING A LA MODE. Fcp. 
8vo, Part I., Vegetables, Is. %d. Part II., 
Fruits, Is. %d. 

NATIONAL VIANDS X LA MODE, 
Fcp. 8vo, Is. %d. 

NEW-LAID EGGS. Fcp. 8vo. 
Is. 6<i. 

OYSTERS X LA MODE. Fcp. 

8vo, Is. M. 

PUDDINGS AND PASTRY X LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. M. 

SAVOURIES X LA MODE. Fcp. 

8vo, Is. 6^. 

SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH X 
LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. %d. 

SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES 
\ LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. %d. 

TEMPTING DISHES FOR 
SMALL INCOMES. Fcp. 8vo, Is. M. 

WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR 

EVERY HOUSEHOLD. Crown 8vo, 
\s.%d. 



POOLE. — COOKERY FOR THE 
DIABETIC. By W. H. and Mrs. Pools. 
With Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. %d. 



I ROTHERAM. — HOUSEHOLD 

COOKERY RECIPES. By M. A. Rothb- 
RAH, First Class Diplom^e, National Training 
School of Cookery, London ; Instructress to 
the Bedfordshire County Council. Crown 
' 8vo, 2s. 



YATES.— THE MODEL KITCHEN. 
By Lucy H. Yatbs. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 25. net. 



^m 



tOKCMAllS AWDCO.'S 



Affn GESESAt. UVKK 



Tbe Fine Arts tmd Music. 

^STYI.E IN FL'RNITLHE. JAMESON (Mi 



BURNS AND COLENSO.- 



I 



nait Figures (»I Tl» s 
nBEised. In ■ Portfolio, Is 



HAWTEIS (Rev. H. R.). 
HUSIC AND MORALS. With 

MY MUSICAL LIFE. With Por- 
trait of RJchoKl Wigner uul 3 Illutniiinru. 
C«m-n Svo, 6!. IMt, 

HENDERSON.— MODERN MUSI 



TbeNt 

DeviL "2. 11« 



Futile üod und ■ Potent 

amn and Ibe Serpent. 3. 

rids Gods anil Ovei^Woman.— JiuUf'i 

"■ ■ ■"■ l.TheH!!- 

4. Strau» and [be 



Song- Writer»,— ^ ui »fl/iois - 
dI To-day. i. The Ciuaic oT 
sive— r*i Oralario oSTtHla.y. 



HUISH, HEAD AND LONG- 
MAN. -samplers AND 

EMBRUtOBREBS. By Marcus u. 
Mrs. Head: and 'Foreign SamplE 



AND LEGEB 

ART.conbiiiiing Legend« at tbcA 
ArehnogeU, the BvangclistB. (he 
(he Doctors of llie CBarch, f 
UagdaJene. the Patnw Saints, tbt 
■he Buly Bishops, the Kenii», 

senwd in Ihe Fini 

LEGENDS OF THE MON 
ORDBRS, as repre 

AufiuBtines, and Orders xlerivBdffl 
Rules, the Mendicant QrilerB, Ul 
and the Order of the ViiiCMia 
Mary, With n Btdiiog* ind I 



■t His -^po 



MATTHAY (Tot 



THE FIRST PRlNCIPLj 

Cmci fn>m Ihe Author'B 
Toi«:h-, Crown Svo, 2i, 6J, 

MORRIS (William). 
ARCHITECTURE, INDI 
AND WEALTH. Collected P^ 

HOPES AND FEARS FOi 

Five Lectures ddlvered ii — 
London, elc, in IS7«-]S3I. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVER 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF PR 
STUDENTS OF THE BIRHI 
MUMCIPAL SCHOOL OF I 
SlsT FEBRUARY, 18M. «* - 

{Pri»lcdi«-GMu-TyfJi 
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The Fine Arts and 

MORRIS (William)— TO»/ j««^rf. 

SOME HINTS ON PATTERN- 
DESIGNING : a Lecture delivered at the 
Working Men's College, London, on 10th 
December, 1881. 8vo, 2s. 6rf. net. (Printed 
in • Golden ' Type.) 

^ ART AND ITS PRODUCERS 
(1888) AND THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
OF TO-DAY (1889). 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
{Printed in * Golden ' Type.) 

ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSAYS. 
By Members of the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society. With a Preface by 
WiLMAH Morris. Crown 8vo, 2s. Qd. net. 

*♦* For Mr. William Morris's other Works, 
see pp. 13, 29, 33, 44, 48. 



ip S C O T T.— PORTRAITURES OF 

I JULIUS CiSSAR: a Monograph. By 
^ Frank Jbsup Scott. With 38 Plates and 

49 Figures in the Text. Imperial 8vo, 

21s. net. 



Music — continued, 

VANDERPOEL.— COLOUR PRO- 
BLEMS : a Practical Manual for the Lay 
Student of Colour. By Emily Noybs 
VANDERPOEL. With 117 Plates in Colour. 
Sq. 8vo, 21s. net. 



VAN DYKE.— A TEXT-BOOK ON 

THE HISTORY OF PAINTING. By 
John C. Van Dyke. With 110 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 



W I L L A R D. — HISTORY OF 

MODERN ITALIAN ART. By Ashton 
Rollins Willard. Part I. Sculpture. 
Part II. Painting. Part III. Architecture. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and 
numerous full-page Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. 
net. 



WOTTON.— THE ELEMENTS 

OF ARCH ITECTU R E. Collected by H enry 
Wotton, Kt., from the best Authors and 
Examples. Royal 16mo, boards, 10s. 6^. net. 



Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 



AMERICAN LITERARY 

[' CRITICISM. Selected and Edited, with an 
^ Introductory Essay, by William Morton 
Payne, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

lAUTO da f6 and OTHER 

\ Essays : some being Essays in Fiction. 

[By the Author of * Essays in Paradox,' and 
- ' Exploded Ideas '. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

BAGEHOT. — LITERARY 
STUDIES. By Walter Bagbhot. With 
Portrait. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

Contents. — Vol. I. Prehminary Memoir- 
Hartley Coleridge — Shakespeare, the Man — 
I -William Cowper— The First Edinburgh Re- 
\ viewers — Edward Gibbon — Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. 

Contents. — Vol. II. Thomas Babington ! 
Uacaulay — Bdranger — The Waverley Novels I 
—Charles Dickens — John Milton — Lady Mary j 
LWortley Montagu — Clough's Poems — Sterne 
[ahrif Thackeray — Wordsworth, Tennyson and 
jOwning : or, Pure, Ornate and Grotesque 
in ]@nglish Poetry. 

Contents. — Vol. III. Letters on the Coup 
Stat of 1851 — Csesarism as it existed in 1865 
Oxford — Bishop Butler — The Ignorance of 
— On the Emotion of Conviction — The 
aphysical Basis of Toleration — The Public 
•ship Regulation Bill — Henry Crabb Robin- 
— Bad Lawyer.-« or Good — The Credit 
ilier and Banking Companies in France — 
loir of the Right Hon. James Wilson. 



BARING -GOULD.— CURIOUS 

MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. . By 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

B A Y N E S. — SHAKESPEARE 

STUDIES, and other Essays. By the late 
Thomas Spencer Baynbs, LL.B., LL.D. 
With a Biographical Preface by Professor 
Lewis Campbell. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

BONNELL. — CHARLOTTE 

BRONTfi, GEORGE ELIOT, JANE 
AUSTEN : Studies in their Works. By 
Henry H. Bonnbll. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6a. 
net. 



BOOTH.— THE DISCOVERY AND 

DECIPHERMENT OF THE TRILING- 
UAL CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. By 
Arthur John Booth, M.A. With a Plan 
of Persepolis. 8vo, 14s. net. 



BURGOYNE.— COLLOTYPE FAC- 

SIMILE AND TYPE TRANSCRIPT OF 
AN ELIZABETHAN MANUSCRIPT, 
PRESERVED AT ALNWICK CASTLE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. Transcribed and 
Edited with Notes and Introduction by 
Frank J. Burgoyne, Librarian of the 
Lambeth Public Libraries. With 90 full- 
page Collotype Facsimiles and 4 other Illus- 
trations. Royal 4to, £4 4s. net. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works — continued. 
CHARITIES REGISTER, THE 1 HARVEY - BROOK S.-MAR- 



ANNUAL, AND DIGEST: being a Clas- 
sified Register of Charities in or available 
in the Metropolis. 8vo, 55. net. 



RIAGB AND MARRIAGES : Before and 
After, for Young and Old. By B. C. Harvey- 
Brooks. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 



CHRISTIE. — SELECTED 

ESSAYS. By Richard Copley Christie, 
M.A. Oxon., Hon. LL.D., Vict. With 2 
Portraits and 3 other Illustrations. 8vo, 
12s. net. 

DICKINSON. — KING ARTHUR 
IN CORNWALL. By W. Howship Dickin- 
son, M.D. With 5 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6^. 



ESSAYS IN PARADOX. By the , 

Author of ' Exploded Ideas ' and ' Times and 
Days'. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

EVANS.— THE ANCIENT STONE 
IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS AND 
ORNAMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Sir John Evans, K.C.B. With 537 Illus- 
trations. 8vo, 10s. %d. net. 

FITZWYGRAM.— HORSES AND 

STABLES. By Licut.-General Sir F. Fitz- 
wvoRAM, Bart. With 56 pages of Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, 3s. net. \ 

FROST.— A MEDLEY BOOK. By I 

George Frost. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

GILKES (A. H.), Master of Dulwich ' 
College. 

THE NEW REVOLUTION. Fcp. 

8vo, Is. net. 

A DAY AT DULWICH. Fcp. 8vo, 
is. net. 

A DIALOGUE. Fcp. 8vo, \s. net. 

*^t* This Dialogue deals in the manner of 
Socrates with the question of the Unity of the 
Church. 

HAGGARD (H. Rider). 

A FARMER'S YEAR: being his 
Commonplace Book for 1898. With 36 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

A GARDINER'S YEAR. With 

26 Illustrations. Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 

RURAL ENGLAND. With 23 

Agricultural Maps and 56 Illustrations 
from Photographs. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 



HAYES. — TRAINING AND 
HORSE MANAGEMENT IN INDIA. 
With Hindustanee Vocabulary. By al. 
Horace Hayes. F.R.CV.S. (Jate Capuin 
'The Buffs'). With Portrait. Crown Svo, 
8s. net. 



HODGSON.— OUTCAST ESSAYS 

AND VERSE TRANSLATIONS. By 
Shadworth H. Hodgson. Crown in, 
8s. 6d. 



HOFFMANN.— THE AMATEUR 

GARDENER'S ROSE BOOK. By Or. 
Julius Hopphann. Translated from thi 
German by John Weathers, P.R.H.&, 
N.R.S. With 20 Coloured Plates horn 
Drawings by Hermann Friese, and M 
Woodcuts. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 



JEFFERIES (Richard). 

FIELD AND HEDGEROW: Will 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE STORY OF MY HEART; 

my Autobiography. Crown Svo, Ss. 9i. 

RED DEER. With 17 Illustratioai 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

THE TOILERS OF THE FlELai 
Crown 8vo, Ss.6d. IS 

WOOD MAGIC : a Fable. Crow«! 

8vo, 3s. 6d. 



JEKYLL (Gertrude),. 



F 



HOME AND GARDEN : N 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical^ 
Worker in both. With 53 Illusrratiltr 
from Photographs. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. I. 

WOOD AND GARDEN : Notes ar'Si 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, ofL 
Working Amateur. With 71 Photograpl* ^ 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. j >■ 

OLD WEST SURREY: Sonj^ 
Recollections. With 330 Illustrations frrip^ 
Photographs by the Author. Medium 8^^*^ 
13s. net. ' 
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DN (J. & J. H.). 



PATENTEE'S MANUAL : a 
e on the Law and Practice of 
1 Patent. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

PITOME OF THE LAW 
►RACTICE CONNECTED WITH 
•^TS FOR INVENTIONS, with a 
of the Patents Acts of 1883, 1885, 
id 1888. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

AN. — ASTRONOMICAL 

STORICAL CHRONOLOGY IN 
VTTLE OF THE CENTURIES. 
.lAM Leiohton Jordan. Crown 

et. 

E. — THE ORIGIN AND 

Y OF IRISH NAMES OF 
1. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. 2 vols, 
o, 5s. each. 



Andrew). 

NJTURES AMONG BOOKS. 

Photogravure Portrait, after Sir 
Richmond, R.A. Crown 8vo, 
net. 

s. — Adventures among Books — Re- 
of Robert Louis Stevenson — Rab's 
iver Wendell Holmes — Mr. l^orris's 
rs. RadclifFe's Novels — A Scottish 
t of 1830— The Confessions of St. 
-Smollett — Nathaniel Hawthorne 
idise of Poets — Paris and Helen — 
Cigarettes — Stories and Story- 
e Supernatural in Fiction — An Old 
chical Researcher — ^The Boy. 

iRS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 

o, 2s. 6^. net. 

5 AND BOOKMEN. With 
ured Plates and 17 Illustrations, 
o, 2s. 6d. net. 

'RIENDS. Fcp. 8vo, 25. 6d. 



iRS ON LITERATURE. 

o, 2s. 6d. net. 

S IN LITTLE. With Por- 

the Author. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6ä. 

LANE AND COMMON- 

E. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BOOK OF DREAMS AND 

TS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HEWS. — NOTES ON 

I-MAKING. By Brandbr Mat- 
Fcp. 8vo, Is. Sd. net. 



MAX MÜLLER (R). 

COLLECTED WORKS. 20 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I. Natural Religion: the 

Gifford Lectures, 1888. 5s. 

Vol. II. 'Physical Religion : the 

GifiPord Lectures, 1890. 5s. 

Vol. 111. Anthropological Re- 
ligion : the Gifford Lectures, 1891. 5s. 

Vol. IV. Theosophy ; or, Psycho- 
logical Religion : the Gifford Lectures, 1892. 
5s. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN 

WORKSHOP. 

Vol. V. Recent Essays and Ad- 
dresses. 5s. 

Vol. VI. Biographical Essays. 55. 

Vol. VII. Essays on Language and 
Literature. 5s. 

Vol. VI 11. Essays on Mythology 
and Folk-lore. 5s. 

Vol. IX. The Origin and Growth 

OP Rbuoion, as Illustrated by the Re- 
ligions of India : the Hibbert Lectures, 
1878. 5s. 

Vol. X. Biographies of Words, 

AND THE Home op the Aryas. 5s. 
Vols. XL, XII. The Science of 

Languaob : Founded on Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution in 1861 
and 1863. 2 vols. 10s. 
Vol. XIII. India: What can it 
Teach Us? 5s. 

Vol. XIV. Introduction to the 

Science op Religion. Four Lectures, 
1870. 5s. 
Vol. XV. RÄMAK/?/SHiVA : his Life 
and Sayings. 5s. 

Vol. XVI. Three Lectures on the 
Vedanta Philosophy, 1894. 5s. 

Vol. XVII. Last Essays. First 
Series. Essays on Language, Folk-lore, 
etc. 5s. 

Vol. XVIII. Last Essays. Second 

Series. Essays on the Science of Religion. 
5s. 

Vol. XIX. The Six Systems of 
Indian Philosophy. 7s. Bd. net. 

Vol. XX. The Silesian Horse- 
herd (' Das Pferdebürla ') : Questions of 
the Hour answered by F. Max Müller. 
Translated by Oscar A. Fechter, Mayor 
of North Jakima, U.S.A. With a Preface 
by J. Estlin Carpenter. 5s. 

*»♦ This is a translation of a work which 
was published some years back in Germany, 
but which is now for the first time translated 
into English. It consists of a controversy on 
religion carried on between Professor Max 
Midler and an unknown correspondent in 
America. 



